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THE EVE OF RETIREMENT 
WITH HALSEY 
BY COL. JULIUS KLEIN, AUS 


(Colonel Klein, 


ON 


formerly with the Hearst 

papers in Chicago, and World Wear. I corre- 

Spondent, has been overseas since early 1943 

as commanding officer of a Quartermaster Group.) 

667 ’M an old man—let the young fellows 
take over.” 

His amazingly young eyes of deep-sea 
blue pierced through shaggy, greying 
brows. A grin slashed his square, pugna- 
cious face. “Bull” Halsey—Admiral Wil- 
liam F. Halsey of the Third Fleet—had 
just told me he had applied for retire- 
ment at the pleasure of the Navy Depart- 
ment. He will be 63 on 30 Oct. and, as he 
said, “I think it’s time some of the young- 
er men get a break.” 

Halsey was sitting at his desk in his 
headquarters at Pearl Harbor. His flag 
secretary had ushered me in as I called 
on my former commanding officer. It was 
the first time I saw Halsey since the days 
when I served under him in the South 
Pacific as commander of an Army Quar- 
termaster Group in charge of port and 
transportation facilities. 

The Halsey I saw now was the same 
man who, in leaner days of war, had 
given his men, soldiers and sailors alike, 
this recipe for victory, “Kill more Japs, 
sink more ships.” But now Halsey was 
no longer fighting a war. The war was 
won. Halsey could feel he had done his 
job, and more. He was not the type to 
drag out his time in a postwar Navy— 
he was not the man to angle for a final 
reward. Halsey was stepping out of the 
picture, brusque, decisive in peace as in 
war, 

“I haven’t any definite plans,” he said. 
“Guess I'll get reacquainted with my fam- 
ily and rest awhile. Then I'll look for a 
job, though I don’t know who'll be foolish 
enough to give me one. I’ve had no offers.” 

I could not help glancing at the four 
Stars on his collar and wondering, and 
venturing the obvious question. 

“No, no polities for me,” he snapped 
back. “I’m too blunt for that ... wouldn't 
last more’n a day. What I’m looking for 
Is a steady job, and I don’t think I'd find 
that in polities.” 

“Where,” I asked, “do you think the 
freatest threat of war will lie in the fu- 
ture—Germany or Japan?” 

“Germany,” snapped back the man who 
had Served as naval attache in the Amer- 
lean Embassy in Berlin in the early 
twenties. 

“The Japs,” he explained, “have been 
hopelessly and utterly beaten, and they 
know it. Besides, the Germans have more 
brains than the Japs. I probably don’t 
five the Japs enough credit, but I main- 
tain they just can’t think for themselves. 

Germany’s the country we've got to 
watch. We can’t ever let ourselves be un- 
Prepared; we must never let Germany 
make a come-back as an armed power.” 
E a American people have come to know 

nly half the man; they knew that part 
of him whose one aim in life was to kill 
Japs. whose vocabulary was limited to 
expletives. Now they will meet the other 
half—and this half will surprise many 


(Please turn to Page 267 ) 





Commissions for Navy 
Enlisted Men Sought 


Senator David I. Walsh, chairman of 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, re- 
ported a bill this week which would guar- 
antee commissions in the Regular Navy to 
Chief Petty Officers who pass examina- 
tions and would open a pathway to com- 
missions for all other enlisted men. 

The bill which the committee reported 
(S. 1438) is entitled “A bill to provide ad- 
ditional inducements to citizens of the 
United States to make the U. 8S. Navy a 
career.” 

The inducements set forth in the Bill 
are based on an effort to have reenlist in 
the Naval service personnel now in the 
Navy when their terms of enlistment ex- 
pire; to encourage those enlisted person- 
nel now in the Reserve transfer to the 
Regular Navy; to encourage those induc- 
tees now in the service to reenlist in the 
Navy and provides added inducement for 
those persons who consider enlisting in 
the Naval service as a career. 

Among the inducements are the follow- 
ing: 

1. If enlisted men reenlist within 24 
hours after their enlistments expire, they 
will be given a double enlistment allow- 
ance. The regular enlistment allowance 
for the first three pay grades is $50.00 
multiplied by the number of years in pre- 
vious enlistments. For other men in the 
lower grades of the service, it is $25.00 
multiplied by the years served in previous 
enlistments. If the last enlistment were 
for 6 years, personnel in the first three 
pay grades who reenlist within 24 hours 
will be given $600.00; reenlistment after 
a 4-year enlistment, $400.00. 

2. If personnel reenlist within 90 days 
after the passage of the Act, they will be 
eligible for transfer to the Fleet Reserve 
after 16 years of service; if they do not 
elect to reenlist within 120 days, they be- 
come eligible for transfer to the Fleet 
Reserve only after 20 years of service in- 
stead of 16. 

3. Enlisted men of the Reserve who are 
discharged therefrom in order to enlist in 
the Regular service shall be entitled to 
travel expenses at the rate of five cents 
per mile to their original place of enlist- 
ment. 

4. An enlisted man who reaches the 
rate of chief petty officer is guaranteed 
a commission in the Regular Navy, if he 
passes the examination that the Navy will 
from time to time give to chief petty offi- 
cers recommended for promotion. 

5. An enlisted man who has not reached 
the rank of chief petty officer, and who 
may be only a seaman, who has served 4 
years in the Navy—the same length of 
time that a man studies at the Naval 
Academy to become eligible for a commis- 
sion—will be entitled to take an examin- 
ation and be commissioned an officer in 
the Navy on the same basis as if he had 
attended the Naval Academy. The Navy 
Department maintains courses in various 
subjects so that young men who are ab- 
bitious and desire to advance in the ser- 
vice may be given the opportunities to 
study and qualify for commissioned rank. 

6. Similar retirement benefits are guar- 
anteed to enlisted men who are disabled 
as are now given to officers, permitting 

(Please turn to Page 294) 





National Guard Personnel 

National Guard divisions, now going 
home, may take with them all members 
of the Guard who came over with them 
and are still members of these divisions, 
it was announced at Headquarters, U. 8. 
Forces, European Theater. 

This is regardless of volunteer status 
or point score. 





Army 20-Year Retirement 

Former enlisted men who have been 
serving as commissioned or warrant offi- 
cers during the war and who anticipate 
reenlisting in the Regular Army, upon 
discharge from their commission or war- 
rant, and then immediately applying for 
retirement and transfer to the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps will not be permitted to 
count their commissioned or warrant pay 
in computing that reserve-retired pay. 

The law as finally enacted and signed 
by the President states that: 

“An enlisted man so transferred and re- 
tired shall receive, except with respect to pe- 
riods of active duty, he may be required to 
perform, until his death, annual pay equal 
to 2% percentum of the average annual en- 
listed pay (including longevity pay) he was 
receiving for the six months immediately pre- 
ceding his retirement multiplied by a sum 
equal to the sum of the number of years of 
bis active service performed not in excess of 
29 years.” 

The use of the word enlisted (bold face 
in the above quotation) bars the inclusion 
of his former commissioned or warrant 
pay in computing his retired pay. That 
word was not included in the original 
drafts as considered by the committees. 

secause of the provision in the Act 
that “any fractional part of a year 
amounting to six months or more” may be 
counted as a full year in computing the 
right to retirement and retirement pay, 
many believed that an enlisted man could 
apply for transfer to the Reserve after 19 
years and six months service. This, how- 
ever, is not possible. The War Depart- 
ment states that a man must complete 
a full 20 years of active service to be 
eligible for transfer to the Reserve. The 
six-months fractional provision applies 
only in computing time over 20 and less 
than 29 years service, it was stated. 

It is also noted that as finally enacted 
the bill actually retires the enlisted man 
from the Regular Army at the time he 
transfers to the Reserve, and also pro- 
vides that the pay provided in the Reserve 
clause shall continue “until his death.” 

Although this bill states that he will 
continue in the Reserve only until his ac- 
tive service plus his period of member- 
ship in the Enlisted Reserve Corps equals 
30 years, he continues “retired” from the 
Regular Army from his transfer to the 
Reserve until his death. Thus, the pre- 
vious idea that upon completion of a total 
of 30 years’ service his pay would be re- 
computed on a new and higher basis did 
not materialize. 





OFFICIAL SERVICE ORDERS 

The Army and Navy Journal is the first 
periodical to resume publication of the 
official orders to Army and Navy person- 
nel. For the first time since prohibited by 
war-time restrictions, the Army and Navy 
Journal last week began publication of 
Army orders and the week before began 
publication of Navy orders. For this 
week's orders turn to page 265. 














One Department Urged 
As Vital to Security 


Unification of our Armed Forces is an 
essential step in the development of a 
sound program for the future security of 
the American people, Secretary of War 

*atterson told the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee this week. 

“Billions of money as well as much time 
and many lives could have been saved” 
during the war, he declared, had there 
been unification. 

“The United States,” Mr. Patterson as- 
serted, “entered the war without adequate 
cooperation between its two armed serv- 
ices, without plans for a unified command 
in the field, and with its airpower estab- 
lished as an auxiliary to the Army and 
Navy. The history of the early pre-war 
and war period is a story of attempts to 
overcome these defects through makeshift 
arrangements.” 

Secretary Patterson told the group that 
the special committee set up by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff has recommended a single 
department of the Armed Forces—three 
of the officers signing the report, with one 
member (whom he did not identify) sub- 
mitting a minority report of non-concuar- 
rence. 

Coordinate Air Power 

General of the Army H. H. Arnold, 
commanding general Army Air Forces, 
testifying yesterday, declared that the 
Air Forces must be a coequal branch and 
not an auxiliary. Air power, he said, will 
be the first to get into a future war be- 
cause it can go direct to the enemy. Na- 
tional security, he said, must be balanced 
and it is not balanced at present. 

“In addition to the lack of unified di- 
rection of the Armed Forces,” Secretary 
Patterson told the committee, “we entered 
the war with our airpower in the position 
of an auxiliary to our land and seapower. 
We recognize now that the basic airpower 
of the United States must be established 
as an arm of our National Defense coor- 
dinate with our landpower and our sea- 
power—all, of course, under supreme di- 
rection. 

“We know tbat control of the air—our 
own and that of the enemy homelands— 
was essential to victory.” 

Secretary Patterson declared that the 
propos:.1 does not suggest a merger of 
Army, Navy, and Air Force personnel into 
one huge force with consequent loss of 
identity among the members of the great 
services. On the contrary, he asserted, 
there must be preserved the maximum au- 
tonomy_ consonant with efficiency and eco- 
nomy, for each of the three coordinate 
arms. 

The Committee, which opened its hear- 
ings 17 Oct., is expected to hear represen- 
tatives from the Navy Department next 
week. Although Navy officials have offi- 
cially declared that further consideration 
should be given the question, it is never- 
theless generally understood that unof- 
ficially the Navy Department is against 
the idea entirely. 

Meanwhile, the House Select Committee 
on Postwar Military Policy, which con- 
sidered unification during the war and de- 
cided to postpone it until later, this week 
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War II.” 


tory.” 


Gen. Marshall’s Report 


Raleigh News and Observer—“This report, in all 
probability the last General Marshall will ever file, 
will long be a classic and will be required reading for 
professional soldiers in all lands and preferred read- 
ing for all civilians who wish to increase their knowl- 
edge of the American Army and its part in World 


New York Times—“This is more than the report of 
a military leader. It is authentic contemporary his- 


Washington Post—“What we need, he says, is uni- 
versal military training. In pleading for it General 
Marshall indulges in no warmongering.” 

Scranton Times—‘“As a professional soldier of the 
highest rank in the United States Army, General 


national security.” 


U. S. Daily Press Views 


armored with mechanical and scientific instruments, 
will never suffice.” 

Baltimore Sun — “The major lesson taught, and 
here General Marshall is at his most moving, is that 
We were grossly neglectful of the national security 
in the period between wars.’ 


George C. Marshall presents to the country his ideas 
of American military policy for the future.” 

Chicago Tribune—“It is to be hoped that the con- 
gressional committee will not fail to get General 
Marshall’s interpretation ofthe events leading up to 
Pearl Harbor. They are not found in his report.” 

Philadelphia Jnquirer—“The United States must 
not turn away, indifferently or blindly, from the tasks 
the Chief of Staff outlines.” 

Washington Star—“He at least has the satisfaction 
of knowing that in his last report as Chief of Staff 
he has, to the best of his ability, pointed the way to 


New York Herald Tribune—“His first principle is 
that there must never be another war. But if there is 
one a purely defensive concept, no matter how well 





, 


Philadelphia Bulletin—“The General of the Army 


wants his country to take out an insurance policy 
the annual premiums of which may be slightly incon- 
venient to meet but the payment of which will, he 
believes, save vast quantities of blood and treasure.” 


Hartford Cowrant—‘General Marshall points out 
the tragic error we have made after all our past 


wars in scrapping the armed might we had built at so 


much cost, and sees no way to prepare for the future 
except by adopting as a part of our permanent de- 
fenses, universal military training.” 








Pay Equity for Navy Nurses 

The Navy Department this week asked 
Congress to provide: 

(1) that members of the Navy Nurse 
Corps shall have service credit for pur- 
poses of advancement to higher pay 
grades and resulting increased sub- 
sistence and rental allowances payable 
to officers having dependents, and 

(2) retirement pay for disability in- 
curred in line of duty, computed on the 
basis of the temporary higher pay pro- 
vided by existing law. 

In sponsoring the proposed legislation, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy Gates, 
made the following explanation: 

“The members of the Navy Nurse Corps, 
during the present war and for six months 
thereafter, have the pay and money allow- 
ances for subsistence and rental of quarters, 
and mileage and other allowances for com- 
missioned officers in the sixth to the first pay- 
periods, but are not entitled to receive the 
pay and allowances of a higher pay period 
based on prior service as provided in sec- 
tions 1, 5 and 6 of the Pay Readjustment Act 
as amended, and also, for the same period of 
time, for corresponding military rank. The 
bill incorporates and does not modify exist- 
ing law with respect to payment of allowances 
and benefits on account of dependents to fe- 
male members of the armed forces as pre- 
scribed by section 4 of the Pay Readjustment 
Act as last amended by section 6 of the Act 
of 7 September, 1944. 

“This proposed legislation would further 
adjust the pay, allowances, and disability re- 
tirement benefits of members of the Navy 
Nurse Corps to accord with those now appli- 
cable to all other commissioned officers of the 
Navy, including officers of the Women’s Re- 
serve. Similar adjustments were made with 
respect to the Army Nurse Corps by the Act 
of 22 June, 1944 (Public Law 350-78th Con- 
gress). These adjustments are specifically as 
follows: 

“1, Increase in pay in grade and increased 
subsistence and rental allowances payable 
to officers having dependents because of 
length of service (that is, advancement from 
first pay period [base pay $1,800] to second 
pay period [base pay $2,000] after five years’ 
service, and comparable increases after ten, 
seventeen, twenty-three and thirty years’ 
service as is presently granted to commis- 
sioned officers by section I of the Pay Read- 
justment Act of 1942, as amended. Similarly, 
under sections 5 and 6 of the Pay Readjust- 
ment Act of 1942, as amended, increases in 
the amount of subsistence and rental allow- 
ances are payable in most cases because of 
advancement in pay period dune to length of 
service as previously indicated). 

“2. Retired pay for disability incurred in 
the line of duty comptted on the basis of the 
temporary higher pay of the Nurse Corps pro- 
vided by the Act of 22 December, 1942—that 
is, the pay of commissioned officers. Retired 
pay now is compnted on the pay provided for 
the Navy Nurse Corps under section 13 of the 
Pay Readinstment Act of 1942. 

“The effective date of section 1 of the pro- 
posed legislation is made retroactive to 10 
July 1944, the date of the Armv Nurse Corps 
legislation, so as to make consistent the two 
legislative provisions. The effective date of 
section 2, disahilitv retirément, is made re- 
troactive to the heginning ef the present war, 
so that all nurses who shall be or have been 
retired for wartime disability may benefit 
equally from the higher rate of retirement 
pay.” 


Honor Gen. Eichelberger 


Yokohama, Japan — “For eminently 
meritorions and valuable service ren- 
dered in the reconquest and liberation of 
the Philinpines.” Lt. Gen. Robert L. 
Hichelberger, Fighth Army commander, 
has been awarded the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Star by the Philippine Government. 

The citation follows: 








“For eminently meritorious and valuable 
service rendered in the reconquest and libera- 
tion of the Philippines. General Eichelberger, 
as Commanding General Eighth Army, led his 
forces with extraordinary brilliance and out- 
standing effectiveness in annihilating a 
powerful and tenacious enemy in the Philip- 
pine Islands. Striking the foe with devastat- 
ing fury and tireless efficiency, the Eighth 
Army showed its splendid leadership to per- 
fect advantage, as, in spite of fanatically 
resisting Japanese and defensively favorable 
natural obstacles, it brought operations in the 
Visayan and Mindanao areas to an early and 
successful conclusion. In addition, General 
Eichelberger demonstrated original skill of 
the highest order in skillfully reorganizing 
guerrillas, thus rendering most single service 
to the Philippine Army at a most critical time. 
By his devotion to duty, extradorinary mili- 
tary knowledge, and capacity for most note- 
worthy and successful leadership, General 
Eichelberger served with great credit and dis- 
tinction in the Philippine Liberation Cam- 
paign.” 


President Lauds Gen. Marshall 


President Truman this week paid trib- 
ute to General of the Army George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff, as the “greatest 
military leader of all time.” 

The President said that he had studied 
the careers of the military leaders of his- 
tory, among them Hannibal, Gengis Khan, 
Alexander and Napoleon, but that Gen- 
eral Marshall has proven himself the 
greatest of all. 

“None,” he said, “had anything ap- 
proaching the task facing General Mar- 
shall.” 

The President spoke at a dinner of the 
Reserve Officers Association held 16 Oct. 
at Washington, D. C., where he presented 
General Marshall with a scroll and life 
membership in the organization. 

Replying, General Marshall said that 
President Truman had paid him the high- 
est tribute he could conceive of. Lauding 
the part of Reserve officers in the war, 
he said their “immediate availability” 
was a most important factor in building 
the Army to its ultimate strength. 

He continued with a strong plea to the 
nation to maintain its military forces in 
such a manner that they shall be at all 
times immediately available. By so doing, 
he said, we may capitalize on our victory, 
and only so shall we be able to exert our 
strength in the future for the things for 
which our country stands. 

“The citizens’ Army,” General Marshall 
said, “is the greatest thing America can 
contribute.” 

Among the 900 invited guests attend- 
ing were manv high-ranking officers and 
members of the House and Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committees. Brig. Gen. E. A. 
Evans, secretary of the organization, pre- 
sided. 

At the table with the President and 
General Marshall sat Secretarv of War 
Patterson, Fleet Admiral William D. 
Leahy. General of the Army H. H. Arn- 
old, General George C. Kenney, General 
Jacob L. Devers, General Carl A. Spaatz, 
and General Thomas T. Handy. 


New Adjutant General 


The President 18 Oct. sent to the Sen- 
ate the nomination of Maj. Gen. Edward 
F. Witsell to be the Adjutant General, 
immediately following the vacation of 
that post by Maj. Gen. James A. Ulio. 

General Witsell, holding the permanent 
rank of colonel in the Regular Army, is 
at present Acting the Adjutant General. 
General Ulio, now receiving hospital 











treatment, will upon the expiration of his 
terminal leave assume the vice presidency 
of a Philadelphia retail food corporation. 

Other Regular Army nominations sent 
to the Senate the same date were the 
following lieutenant colonels to be 


colonels : 

Lester Atchley Sprinkle, Cav. (temp. 
col.) 

Robert Walker Grow, Cav. (temp. maj. 
gen.) 

Joseph William Stephens, QMC (temp. 
col.) 

Richard Kerens Sutherland, Inf. 


(temp. It. col.) 
Emil Watson Leard, Inf. (temp. col.) 
Terrill Eyre Price, Cav. (temp. col.) 
William Henry Kasten, FD (Chief of 
Finance with rank of maj. gen.) 
William Alexander, FA (temp. col.) 





Major Pershing to Inactive Duty 


Relieved from active duty is Maj. 
Warren Pershing, son of General John J. 
Pershing, General of the Armies of the 
United States. Although offered a com- 
mission at the outbreak of the war for 
which he was qualified by his graduation 
from Yale where he studied Engineering, 
Major Pershing preferred to start as a 
private soldier. He enlisted in the En- 
gineers in August 1942, and was inducted 
at Fort Dix. From that center he was 
sent to Belvoir. There as an enlisted man 
he received his basic training. Entering 
into the Army spirit, he won the respect 
of his fellow recruits and the commenda- 
tion of his superiors. Displaying the nec- 
essary qualifications, he was assigned to 
the Officer Candidate School. Because of 
the record he made, upon graduation he 
was retained at Belvoir as instructor. 
After a tour of duty in this capacity, he 
was transferred to the 275th Engineer 
Battalion serving as S3. This battalion 
was part of the 75th Division which was 
activated at Fort Leonard Wood. Again 
marked as an exceptional leader, he was 
selected to attend the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School, from which he gradu- 
ated on 22 January 1944. Two months 
later he was ordered to Europe where he 
joined the Engineer’s section of the Head- 
quarters of the famous ist Army. He 
fought with this Army in its victorious 
campaign from the shores of Normandy 
until after Germany was conquered, and 
then prepared to accompany it to Japan. 
The surrender of our Far Eastern enemy 
justified his assignment to inactive status, 
he having the necessary points by reason 
of his foreign service and family—wife 
and two children. On his campaign rib- 
bons are five stars, representing the bat- 
tles of Normandy, France, the Bulge and 
Western and Central Germany. 


When Major Pershing was a recruit at 
Belvoir, he was on a night exercise wield- 
ing a sledge hammer to drive a spike into 
timber which was to serve as part of a 
bridge. An old Army Sergeant who was 
passing, said to him out of the side of 
his mouth: “You'll never be the man your 
Father was!” Young Pershing laughed 
and remarked, “Don’t I know it!” Yet 
his record shows the same courage and 
the same fearlessness General Pershing 
displayed, and the latter like so many 
Fathers throughout the land, is proud of 
the service his son rendered to his coun- 
try throughout the terrible years of the 
global war and, particularly in the same 
area in Europe where the General’s lead- 
ership of our armies in World War I won 
undying glory for him. 





Promotions for Army Reserves 

Qualified officers of the Reserve compo- 
nents, up to but not including colonels, 
who have not received a promotion while 
on active duty will be promoted to the 
next higher grade at Separation Centers 
as they go on terminal leave. 

These officers must have served at least 
two years in their present grade since 16 
Sept. 1940, and must have an efficiency 
index of at least 35 in order to be eligible 
for the promotion. 

The War Department 
said: 

“These promotions are in the nature of 
a reward for services already rendered. 
This is a departure from the established 
policy of providing rank commensurate 
with the responsibilities assumed by an 
officer. It is designated to rectify any pos- 
sible injustice that may have been done 
due to assignments held by officers. The 
possibilities for promotion may not have 
always been equal in all types of posi- 
tions and an excellent officer may, due 
to his value in a particular assignment, 
not have had the opportunity for reas- 
signment to a position which could carry 
a higher grade.” 

The provision covers officers who are 
members of the National Guard, the Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps and those who 
have been commissioned only in the Army 
of the United States during the war. 

By receiving the promotion just prior 
to going on terminal leave, the officers 
will wear the new insignia of rank at any 
time during terminal leave when they 
wear the uniform. 

At the end of their terminal leave, the 
officers who request and receive a commis- 
sion in the Organized Reserve Corps will 
revert to inactive status with the new 
rank on the reserve rolls subject to recall 
to active duty in that rank in the event of 
an emergency. 

Those officers already placed on inac- 
tive duty status who were not promoted 
while on active duty and who are qual- 
ified under the new order will also be pro- 
moted. In the case of Reserve or Army 
of the United States officers, they will be 
tendered an appointment in the Orgal- 
ized Reserve Corps. A National Guard 
officer may be appointed in the Organized 
Reserve Corps, if he so elects. However. 
there will be an automatic termination of 
his National Guard of the United States 
commission since he cannot occupy a dual 
status. He may accept a commission in the 
Army of the United States, should he pre 
fer, since this will not require him to 
vacate his National Guard commission. 
His Army of the United States comms 
sion, however, is temporary and term 
nates automatically at the end of the 
emergency plus six months. 

Officers who are at present on an inac 
tive status will be notified by the War De- 
partment of their eligibility for these 
higher commissions. Should any officer 
who believes he is qualified, fail to be ° 
notified by 1 Jan. 1946, he may inquire of 
The Adjutant General, Washington, D. ©- 
as to his eligibility. 


announcement 





All recovered Allied military personnel — 
der Naval cognizance have been evacuat “s 
from Japanese prison camps and sent on _ 
way homeward, completing this program ¢ 
cept for possible small isolated sT°" 
yet discovered. 
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Gen. MacArthur Urges Unity 

Declaring that America’s victory over 
Japan was a triumph for the concept of 
complete integration of the three dimen- 
sions of war, General of the Army, Doug- 
las MacArthur, this week declared that 
in unity will lie America’s military 
strength. 

Speaking in a special broadcast from 
Tokyo 16 Oct., General MacArthur said 
that the great lesson for the future is that 
success in the art of war depends upon 
complete incegration of the services. 

“We cannot win with only backs and 
ends.” he said. “And no line, however 
strong, can go alone. Victory will rest 
with the team.” 

General MacArthur emphasized the 
words of the Japanese General Yama- 
shita who recently stated in an interview 
in Manila, that the diversity of Japa- 
nese command resulted in the complete 
lack of co-operation and co-ordination be- 
tween the services. The Japanese General 
complained that he was not in supreme 
command, that the air forces were run 
by Field Marshal Terauchi at Saigon, 
and the fleet run directly from Tokyo, 
that he only knew of the intended naval 
strike at Leyte Gulf five days before it 
got under way and professed ignorance 
of its details. 

General MacArthur pointed out that 
by a thorough use of each arm in con- 
junction with the corresponding utiliza- 
tion of the other two, the enemy was re- 
duced to a condition of helplessness. By 
largely avoiding methods involving the 
separate use of the services and by avoid- 
ing methods of frontal assault, he said, 
our combined power forced the surrender 
with relative life loss probably unparal- 
leled in any campaigns in history. 


Commenting upon the Japanese sur- 
render generally, General MacArthur 
said : 


Basic Cause of Surrender 

“The basic cause of the surrender is not to 
be attributed to an arbitrary decision of au- 
thority. It was inevitable because of the 
strategic and tactical circumstances forced 
upon it. The situation had become hopeless. 
It was merely a question of when, with our 
troops poised for final invasion. This invasion 
would have been annihilating, but might well 
have cost hundreds of thousands of American 
lives. 

Demobilization Complete 

“Today the Japanese armed forces through- 
out Japan completed their demobilization and 
ceased to exist as such. These forces are now 
completely abolished. 

“I know of no demobilization in history 
either in war or peace by our own or by any 
other country that has been accomplished so 
rapidly or so frictionlessly. Everything mili- 
tary, naval or air is forbidden to Japan. This 
ends its military might and its military in- 
fluence in international affairs. It no longer 
reckons as a world power either large or 
small. Its path in the future, if it is to sur- 
vive, must be confined to the ways of peace. 
Approximately 7,000,000 armed men, including 
those in the outlying theaters, have laid down 
their weapons. 

“In the accomplishment of the extra- 
ordinarily difficult and dangerous surrender 
in Japan, unique in the annals of history, not 
a shot was necessary, not a drop of Allied 
blood was shed. 

Potsdam 

“The vindication of the great decision of 
Potsdam is complete. Nothing could exceed 
the abjectness, the humiliation and the 
finality of this surrender. It is not only 
Physically thorough, but has been equally 
destructive on Japanese spirit. From swag- 
fering arrogance, the former Japanese mili- 
tary have passed to servility and fear. They 
are thoroughly beaten and cowed, and tremble 
before the terrible retribution the surrender 
terms impose upon their country in punish- 
ment for its great sins. 

“Nothing has so tended to impress Japanese 
thought, not even the catastrophic fact of 
military defeat itself. They have for the first 
time Seen the free man’s way of life in actual 
action, and it has stunned them into new 
thought and new ideas. A revolution — or 
more properly speaking, the evolution—which 
Will restore the dignity and freedom of the 
fommon man, has begun. It will take much 
time, and require great patience, but if world 
public opinion will permit of these two essen- 
“al factors, mankind will be repaid. Herein 
lies the Way to true and final peace. 


a Defeated Before Surrender 
The Japanese Army, contrary to some con- 
cepts that have been advanced, was thorough- 
ly defeated before the surrender, The strate- 
gic maneuvering of the Allies so scattered and 
dividea them; their thrusts had so im- 
te bolized, disintegrated and split its units; 
- Supply and transportation lines were so 
ey destroyed; its equipment was so ex- 
oe its morale so shattered, that its early 
a became inevitable. Bastion after 
te ip considered by it as impregnable in 
Ting our way, had been bypassed and ren- 





dered impotent and useless, while our tactical 
penetrations and envelopments resulted in 
piecemeal destruction of many isolated frag- 
ments.” 


Ask Apology from Gen. Vaughn 

Official repudiation of the criticism of 
Protestant chaplains by Brig. Gen. Harry 
Vaughn, military aide to President Tru- 
man was called for by the General Com- 
mission on Army and Navy Chaplains at 
its meeting in Washington 17 Oct. 

The Commission adopted the following 
resolution. 

“The General Commission on Army and 
Navy chaplains, which represents 30 major 
protestant denominations, meeting in Wash- 
ington, 17 Oct. 1945, takes official notice of the 
remarks of Brig. Gen. Harry Vaughn, mili- 
tary aide to the President of the United 
States. 

“These remarks as reported in Time maga- 
zine, 10 Sept. 1945, and in several Washing- 
ton papers the last days of Aug. 1945, were 
as follows: 

“‘I don't know why a minister can’t be a 
regular guy, but unfortunately some of them 
are not. You have to give the Roman Church 
credit. When the War Department requests 
a Bishop to supply 20 priests for chaplains, 
he looks over his diocese and picks out the 
20 best men. But it is different in the 
Protestant church. Frequently a protestant 
(minister) does not have a church at the mo- 
ment, or is willing to go on a vacation for 
about three years.’ 

“The General Commission considers these 
remarks highly offensive and prejudicial to 
the Service of Protestant chaplains, since 
Protestants are asked to provide 68 per cent 
of all the chaplains. 

“The requirements set down by both the 
War and Navy Departments demand that only 
ministers with actual experience in pastoral 
work are eligible, except in the case of semi- 
narians, who are accepted direct from the 
seminaries by the Navy, and who undergo 
special training after receiving a commission. 
All applicants for the chaplaincy are selected 
by special denominational committees after 
personal interviews and with their records of 
previous work at hand. The screening com- 
mittees took into account the motives of the 
ministers making application, which was the 
determining factor as te whether or not he 
was granted ecclesiastical endorsement. 

“General Vaughn has done a great disser- 
vice to thousands of his fellow officers. Chap- 
lains who have made great sacrifices and won 
imperishable honor are deeply insulted. The 
brave deeds of the scores of chaplains who 
have given their lives, suffered wounds and 
imprisonment, refute the slur gratuitiously 
east by this officer whose special assignment 
gives his words an added sting. 

“Gen. Vaughn's remarks are calculated to 
cause ill feeling between religions who have 
worked together and who have all given 
faithful and conspicuous service. He has also 
exhibited a spirit which it has been the task 
of all high minded officers and men in our 
armed forces to discountenance. 

“A wave of protest has come to the com- 
mission not only from individuals and 
churches in America, but also from Protestant 
chaplains serving with troops in all parts of 
the world. These protests and the discus- 
sions in the meeting moved the commission 
to take action. 

“Protest to the President by our officers 
against the utterances of General Vaughn has 
not elicited any public retraction or expres- 
sion of regret. 

“We therefore respectfully call for an offi- 
cial repudiation of this stigma by the Presi- 
dent’s military aide cast upon Protestant 
ministers serving in the Armed forces as 
chaplains, 





(Signed) 

Dr. Dan T. Caldwell, director, Defense 
Service Council, Presbyterian Church USA. 

Dr. Stewart M. Robinson, Chairman 
Chaplains Commission, Presbyterian Church 
USA. 

Bishop Charles W. Flint, Methodist Epis- 
copal Bishop of the Washington area.” 


Up to the time of our going to press, 
General Vaughn had made no comment 
on the Commission’s resolution. 





Reorganize AGF Boards 


A complete reorganization of the 
Boards of the Army Ground Force is un- 
der way whereby old traditional boards 
such as the Infantry, Field Artillery, 
Cavalry, etc., boards will lose their iden- 
tity as such and in some instances under- 
go mergers on a functional basis. 

The new boards will bear numbers rath- 
er than names. For instance, Army 
Ground Force Board No. 1, which will 
have sections at various posts, will be 
charged with study of matters pertaining 
to antiaircraft artillery, Coast Artillery, 
Airborne operations, and Field Artillery. 
Army Ground Force Board No. 2 will be 
charged with studies pertaining to auto- 
motive equipment, maintenance and sup- 
ply, engineering, ordnance, etc. Army 
Ground Forces Board No. 3 will be es- 





sentially the same as the old Infantry 
Board. 

This reorganization is in line with 
studies which look forward to a realign- 
ment of the old Arms, possibly with the 
consolidation of some into new Arms and 
possibly with the elimination of all Arms 
as such so that all Ground Force person- 
nel would be merely officers of the Army 
and not officers of a specific Arm. 

The AGF Board No. 3 will be headed 
by an officer with the rank of Brigadier 
General. As yet no appointment has been 
announced. Present members of the Board 
are: Col. Ingomar M. Oseth, President ; 
Lt. Col. E. B. Crossman; Col. Ned Blair; 
Col. M. G. Brislawn; Maj. Gen. J. W. 
O’Daniel; Col. P. E. Leiber; Col. G. D. 
Rogers, (Ord) ; Lt. Col. R. H. Wiltamuth ; 
Maj. S. E. Snyder; Maj. A. G. Mutimer ; 
Maj. C. R. Lauritsen; Maj. O. J. Allen; 
Maj. J C. Brinsmead ; Maj. J. G. Stewart ; 
Maj. N. Warren; Maj. E. H. Marks; Maj, 
J. W. Sinclair; Capt. A. G. Walker; Ist 
Lt. DB. A. Ferguson; ist Lt. F. K. Rich- 
wine; Capt. W. W. Beebe; Capt. M. E. 
Wright; Capt. R. P. Brown; Capt. E. C. 
Duncan ; Capt. R. F. Bakey; 1st Lt. L. J. 
Hinytz; 1st Lt. M. Hannock, USMC; 
M/Sgt. D. MeL. Reichert; and Maj. W. 
J. Wade. 





Gen. Marshall on Post-war Army 
Declaring that the post-war strength of 
the Army cannot be determined on a 
sound basis until the terms of the peace 
treaty are known in terms of air power 
and “a number of other factors,” General 
of the Army George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, estimates America’s occupational 
strength as of 1 July 1946 at 770,000 men. 
General Marshall’s. statement was 
made before the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations 
which this week made public its hearings 
on the first supplemental surplus ap- 
propriation recision bill, 1946. 

The Chief of staff said that at the pres- 
ent moment it would appear that as of 
1 July, the force in Germany would be, 
roughly 370,000; the force in the Pacific 
would be 200,000 for Japan and Korea, 
and 200,000 elsewhere, including Hawaii 
and the Marianas. He said it was ex- 
pected that the American army would be 
completely evacuated from India, Burma, 
and China by July 1 next. 

Asked how long it was expected that 
United States would maintain troops in 
the Philippine Islands, General Marshall 
replied that in his opinion the United 
States must always have a small garrison 
in that area, because there will be very 
important air and naval bases. He added, 
however, that it was expected a reduc- 
tion to the absolute minimum of Ameri- 
can troops would take place by accepting 
the Philippine Army as adequate pro- 
tection. 

In reply to questioning as to what the 
absolute minimum post-war strength 
would be General Marshall said that he 
did not feel justified “at this time” to 
make an estimate. 

“It will run through two or three per- 
mutations and combinations,” he said. 
“There will be the possibility of a reduc- 
tion next summer when we see how things 
have developed. If the situation is favor- 
able, a further reduction may be justified. 
There will be, as I visualize the next few 
years, a series of reductions. Also, I an- 
ticipate a reorganization of the forces in 
accordance with the requirement for 
their form of special duty, which should 





Did You Read— 


the following important service stories 
last week : 

War Department announces policies 
under new Voluntary Enlistment Bill 
for Regular Army? 

Text of National Guard Bureau's 
memorandum to State Adjutants Gen- 
eral on the post-war National Guard? 

Complete list of Naval bases and Na- 
val aviation establishments in proposed 
post-war fleet plans? 

Legislation introduced to safeguard re- 
tired leave rights of Navy, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard officers? 

Changes in assignments of 17 Army 
Air Forces general officers? 

If not, you did not read the Army 
AND NAVY JouRNAL. You cannot obtain 
this data from any other source. 
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result in economies. There will be a series 
of step-downs if the thing goes along un- 
til we might find ourselves in Europe, 2 
years from now, with a reduction by 100,- 
000 men in that force.” 

The National Guard 

Commenting upon the National Guard, 
the Chief of Staff told the Committee that 
from his own observations and experi- 
ence, the National Guard without uni- 
versal military training would be inade- 
quate to the postwar purpose. He added, 
however, that with such a training sys- 
tem it could be a splendid force. He sug- 
gested that its ranks could be filled by 
volunteers who will have had sound, fun- 
damental training. 

“Its troops must be immediately avail- 
able for employment, not subject to a year 
of preparation,” he said. “Otherwise it 
fails of its purpose. If not immediately 
available, a considerable standing Army 
would be necessary, very expensive, and 
otherwise objectionable. The National 
Guard must have men with sound, fun- 
damental training, which it cannot pro- 
vide within itself under peacetime con- 
ditions.” 

Declaring that in this last war it took 
the Army about a year and a half to get 
adequately trained troops, General Mar- 
shall said that for a year he would not 
allow anybody to be taken from the Na- 
tional Guard. 

“That sounds, I know, like a very sen- 
sible proposition, but it almost destroyed 
the Regular Army,” he said. “We had 
to get troops for overseas garrisons. The 
Regular Army had to provide them, as 
well as cadres to run schools, to form the 
basis for new units in the vast expansion, 
until literally nothing was left of trained 
troops. The Regular Army had to bear 
the full brunt of the first expansion of 
the Army.” 

The Chief of Staff warned the Congress 
that in the future the United States must 
have a force that is available for deploy- 
ment within a matter of weeks. He said 
there must also be available behind the 
guard a pool of trained men who can be 
called upon immediately to fill up the 
ranks to war strength in the event of a 
national emergency. 

“If we could have such a force,” he 
said, “it would mean that we would need 
that much less of a regular establishment 
in time of peace.” 

Selective Service 

With respect to the question of selec- 
tive service, General Marshall said that 
we should depend on selective service 
about 3 to 1, in other words three selec- 
tive service inductees to one volunteer, 
although he said that a long term ratio 
of 2 to 1 may ultimately be realized. He 
said that the army at present was en- 
gaged in some careful calculations on the 
requirements for induction with relation 
to the overseas forces as of next spring, 
because it is desirous to find out exactly 
when we will reach the point where we 
will have enough men in training here to 
maintain the troops overseas for a con- 
siderable period with but a minimum of 
replacement required from this country. 

Atomic Bomb 

The atomic bomb has created the ne- 
cessity for greater immediacy in the 
availability of a force to be used at the 
outset of an emergency for the reason 
that we would have to act quickly in or- 
der to terminate a destructive attack of 
atomic nature, General Marshall said. 

“If the atomic bomb did away with the 
necessity for an army, there might be 
two scientists, one in Germany, we will 
say, and one in Washington.” he said. “As 
each pressed a button, an horrendous ex- 
plosion would occur in the other fellow’s 
territory. This process would continue, 
short of a lucky hit on one of the sci- 
entists and his button establishment, un- 
til somebody got to the source of one of 
those buttons, this is a striking force.” 

In the atomic bomb, he said, we see a 
force but it is merely another force. The 
developments that have occurred in the 
air war are almost as remarkable, in 
many respects, though they lack psycho- 
logically the wallop of this new breaking 
of the atom. All of this requires tremen- 
dous numbers of men, he asserted. 





The estimated resident population of Ger- 
man civilians in the U. 8. Zone of Germany, 
exclusive of displaced persons and prisoners 
of war, is 17,119,000. 
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Army Confirmations 


The following Regular Army nomina- 
tions were confirmed by the Senate 12 
Oct. : 

Appointments 

Brig. Gen. Thomas H. Green, to be The 
Judge Advocate General, with the rank of 
major general, for a period of 4 years from 
1 Dee., 1945. 

George R. Stephens, to be professor of Eng- 
lish at the United States Military Academy, 
with rank from date of appointment. 

Transfers 

To Quartermaster Corps—Lt. Col. Lee M. 
Hester and Lt. Col. Howard L. Peckham. 

To Corps of Engineers—First Lt. Charles 
D. Maynard. 

To Ordnance Dept.—Capt. Floyd G. Pratt, 
First Lt. Milton H. Clark, First Lt. Napoleon 
R. Duell and First Lt. Richard C, Miles. 

To Field Artillery — First Lt. Henry H. 
Arnold, jr. 

Promotions 

Second Lieutenants on the promotion list 
beginning with George E. Pinard and ending 
with John E. Duffy, promoted to be first lieu- 
tenants, Regular Army. 

Nominations 

The following nomination was sent to 
the Senate 15 Oct. : 

Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves (It. col., CE), 
AUS, for appointment in the Regular Army as 
Arsistant te the Chief of Engineers, with the 
rauk of brig. gen., for 4 years from date of 
acceptance, vice Brig. Gen. John J. King- 
man. (This appointment will not vacate his 
earlier appointment as major general in the 
Army of the United States.) 


Gen. Burress Heads VI Corps 


Esslingen, Germany—Maj. Gen. With- 
ers A. Burress, Commanding General of 
the 100th Division since its activation, 
has assumed command of the VI Corps, 
under which General Burress’ Division 
served in the Vosges Mountains Campaign 
and the Battle for Heilbronn. General 
Burress relieved Maj. Gen. William H. H. 
Morris, jr., who has returned to the 
United States. 

General Burress is a graduate of Vir- 
ginia Military Institute. 
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Status of RA Promotion 
Promotions and Vacancies on the Promotion 
List (Cumulative) and Promotions on the 

Non-Promotion List Since 5 Oct. 1945 
Promotion List 
Last promotion to the grade of col.—Harold 
C. Mandell, Cay No. 79; Vacancies — None; 
Last nomination to the grade of col.—William 
Alexander, FA No. 88; Senior Lt. Col.—Les- 
ter A. Sprinkle, Cav No. 80. 
Last promotion to the grade of Lt. Col.— 
James H. Dickie, FD No. 78. 
Last promotion to the grade of maj.—Paul 
E. McLaughlin, Inf No. 197. 
Last promotion to the grade of capt.—Har- 
rison S. Markham, CWS No. 288. 
Last promotion to the grade of 1st lt.—Ray- 
mond L. Hoff, QMC No. 660. 
Non-Promotion List 
Lt. Col. to Col. 
CH Mylon D. Merchant, USA (temp. col.) 
CH Maurice W. Reynolds, USA (temp. col.) 
Capt. to Maj. 
Knox Dunlap, MC (temp. col.) 
Stephen D. Berardinelli, MC, (temp. lt. col.) 
William J. Power, MC, (temp. It. col.) 
Jacob R. Till, jr., MC, (temp. col.) 
Lawrence C. Ball, MC, (temp. col.) 
Richard L. Bohannon, MC, (temp. It. col.) 
John K. Cullen, MC, (temp. col.) 
Ist Lt. te Capt. 
Alfred S. Blauw, MC, (temp. capt.) 


Maintenance Still Needed 


The end of the war has not meant the 
end of maintenance activity in the Army, 
it is pointed out by Maintenance Division, 
ASF. In fact, for the time being, main- 
tenance has become even more important. 
This is because the procurement of new 
replacement equipment has ceased, which 
means that equipment now in use must be 
kept in working order, come what may. 
If soldiers want to ride, they’ll have to 
continue taking care of their vehicles. 

Furthermore, vast quantities of ma- 
teriel which is to be disposed of must be 
protected against damage and deteriora- 
tion by periodic maintenance services 
while in storage or shipment. 


Physical Reclassification 

The War Department has issued Cir- 
cular 313 consolidating several amend- 
ments which have been made to Circular 
109, Physical Reclassification of Officers. 
The new circular is worded in such a 
manner as to clarify the provisions and 
procedure previously set forth and to give 
added flexibility of application. 


Approximately 3,000 American troops have 
been transferred by air from interior China 
bases and from India to the Shanghai area, 
eventual point for departure to the United 
States. 
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Lt. Gen. Crittenberger Assigned 

Appointment of Lt. Gen. Willis D. Crit- 
tenberger to the post of Commanding 
General, Caribbean Defense Command 
and Panama Canal Department was an- 
nounced this week. General Crittenberger 
succeeds Lt. Gen. George H. Brett, who 
is reverting to inactive status. 

A native of Indiana, General Critten- 
berger was graduated from the United 
States Military Academy in 1913. He 
served with the 3rd Cavalry on the Mexi- 
can Border in 1914-16, becoming an in- 
structor at West Point in August, 1916. 
Following his tour as an instructor he 
served in various posts both in the United 
States and overseas. He is a graduate of 
the Cavalry School, Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School, and the Army War Col- 
lege. 

Prior to assuming his new command, 
General Crittenberger was Commanding 
General, IV Corps which served in the 
Mediterranean Theatre of Operations. He 
is expected to assume his new command 
within the next few days. 


Col. Painter to Retire 

Ending a career of more than 30 years 
in the Army, Col. Vere Painter, officer in 
charge, Headquarters, Inspection Service, 
Army-Navy Purchasing Office, New York 
City, has left on terminal leave, pending 
his retirement. He will become resident 
manager of the Wood Worsted Mill, 
American Woolen Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

Colonel Painter has served with the 
Quartermaster Corps since 1920, and 
prior to that was in the Infantry. A native 
of Nebraska City, Neb., Colonel Painter 
enlisted in the Nebraska National Guard 
in 1914 and served as an enlisted man on 
the Mexican border in 1916-17. He was 
commissioned a 2d Lieutenant of Infan- 
try in August 1917 and was with that 
branch of the Service in France and Ger- 
many during World War I. 


AAF Cadets 

In response to inquiries with regard to 
discharge of Army Air Forces aviation 
cadets the War Department announced 
this week that 38,000 volunteers in this 
phase of Army activity were being given 
the option of discharge. 

Of this number, approximately 10;000 
who are already in flight training or in 
pre-flight training have the choice of out- 
right discharge or continuing their flight 
training. The remaining 28,000 have the 
choice of outright discharge or of remain- 
ing in an enlisted status in the Army of 
the United States or of volunteering for 
the Regular Army. ; 

In the case of those who elect to con- 
tinue flight training they are being asked 
to sign up for duration of the emergency 
plus six months or until 30 June, 1947, 
whichever date occurs earliest. 


To Stop Hump Flights 

Air Transport Command's operations 
over the Hump of the Himalaya moun- 
tains, long the only source of supply to 
Allied forces in China, will terminate in 
twenty-five days, it was announced 18 
Oct. by Brig. Gen. William H. Tunner 
who. for more than a year, has com- 
manded the India-China Division of ATC. 
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Atomic Control Hearing 

Secretary of the Navy Forrestal this 
week warned Congress that not too much 
should be expected from an Oover-am- 
bitious program of research, and added 
that research, like some other phases of 
free enterprise, does not lend itself read- 
ily and easily to precise planning. 

Appearing before a Joint Hearing of 
the Committees on Military Affairs and 
Commerce on the control of Atomic en- 
ergy, Secretary Forrestal declared that 
the Navy would prefer to have funda- 
mental research on weapons and counter- 
measures entirely autonomous, but added 
that he believed the Navy could operate 
within the framework of the proposed 
foundation called for in pending legisla- 
tion. 

The Navy Secretary said that he hoped 
that neither the Congress nor the people 
will assume that the establishment by 
legislative act of a Foundation or the 
erection of large laboratories in them- 
selves constitute any measure of security, 

Rear Adm. William R. Purnell de- 
clared that no nation other than the 
United States was equipped industrially 
to manufacture atomic bombs and added 
that he doubted that even Britain would 
be in a position to do so within the next 
five years. 

Admiral Purnell said the theory but not 
the method of production was known to 
Britain, Germany, and Russia, none of 
which nations, would be able for a long 
time to do anything about it. He said 
that no one now can evaluate or predict 
the possibilities of either manufacture or 
defense because in developing the bomb 
the United States was shooting at imme- 
diate results and does not kuow yet what 
other or better methods may reward fur- 
ther research. 

The bombs used in Japan, he said, 
would not have penetrated to the under- 
ground factories of Germany because 
they were not designed to penetrate. He 
added, however, that they could be de- 
signed to accomplish this objective. 

The Admiral said that the atomic 
bomb might in the long run wipe out the 
Navy, the Army and the Air Forces, but 
asserted at the same time that “this is 
something that remains to be seen.” The 
best scientists, he said, cannot anticipate 
conditions fifteen years hence. 


Expert Infantry Badges 

The War Department this week an- 
nounced new regulations pertaining to the 
wearing of expert infantryman badges 
and combat infantryman badges. 

Under the new regulation effective 1 
Nov. 1945, the award of the expert in- 
fantryman badge and the combat infan- 
tryman badge is restricted to officers, war- 
rant officers, and enlisted men assigned to 
infantry regiments, infantry battalions, 
and elements thereof designated as in- 
fantry in tables of organization or tables 
of organization and equipment. 

In addition, infantry officers, warrant 
officers, and enlisted men who are at- 
tached to infantry regiments, infantry 
battalions, and elements thereof desig- 
nated as infantry, of the United States 
or of the Allied Nations military forces, 
are eligible for infantryman badges. In 
these cases, when the individual con- 
cerned is not assigned to an infantry reg- 
iment or smaller infantry unit, the award 
will be made by such commanders and 
in such orders as the theater commander 
may designate. Personnel of the Medical 
Department and Corps of Chaplains are 
not eligible for this award. 
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From overseas base to own home town, 


Mimeograph duplication turns out 
the paper work that moves the troops 


They ride on ships, planes and trains. They come 
from every theater. They end up in home towns 
in every part of the United States. It’s paper work 
that starts their movement and keeps them going. 


Never has the versatility of Mimeograph* 
duplication been put to more dramatic 
use than in turning out troop movement 
paper work. Troops move first on paper. 
This paper work is not only massive in 
scope, it is massive in detail. The system for 
producing it, therefore, had to be extremely 


flexible as well as swift and simple. 

From reception center on toward home, 
for example, each man presents a separate 
paper work problem. To meet this prob- 
lem, a new product was produced as a 
teammate to the Mimeograph duplicator. 
This is the Formograph* 1045. 


COPYRIGHT, A. B. DICK COMPANY 





This new machine accomplishes stencilization of a stencil 
sheet by use of mechanically embossed zinc or electrotype 
plates. These can be produced or procured locally. Thus this 
new machine provides a simple quick method of die-impress- 
ing, on the ‘spot, information that is common to more than 
one order. Then, adding the small amount of variable infor- 
mation by typewriter or other mechanical means produces a 
completed stencil, ready to turn out as many copies of the 
order on the Mimeograph duplicator as are needed. 


The producer of paper work 
that keeps ‘em moving back 
home, the Mimeograph duplicator. 


The advantage, of course, is obvi- 

ous. Retyping of the same infor- 

mation is eliminated. An enormous 

amount of time is saved. The 

production of daily orders can be 

produced in volume. All are black on white, easy to read, and 
they won’t smudge or fade. : 

A. B. Dick Company 
720 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Mimeograph duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH ond *FORMOGRAPH ore trade-marks of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 
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Navy Bureau Chiefs Rank 


Contending that the expansion of the 
Navy has increased the responsibility of 
Chiefs and Assistant Chiefs of Bureaus, 
the House has this week passed H.R. 
1862, reported in July but held in abey- 
ance until the close of the war. 

Briefly, the provisions of the bill, as 
explained in the Committee report, would 
do the following things: 

“It authorizes a chief of bureau, after one 
year’s service, to be promoted to the rank of 
vice admiral; it permits a chief of bureau so 
promoted to be retired on his own application 
after 3 years’ service with the rank and re- 
tired pay of vice admiral; it permits a chief 
of bureau holding the rank of vice admiral to 
be retired in that rank for physical disabill- 
ties at any time during his term of service as 
such chief of bureau; it provides that a chief 
of bureau, upon completion of his term of 
service as such, shall have the permanent rank 
of rear admiral if of a lower permanent rank; 
and, it provides that an assistant chief of 
bureau shall have the rank of a rear admiral.” 

The House Naval Committee amended 
the original bill to provide that the Judge 
Advocate General and the Assistant 
Judge Advocate General should respec- 
tively be regarded as a Chief of Bureau 
and Assistant Chief of Bureau. 

In explanation of the legislation the 
committee reported that: 

“The proposed bill provides that a chief of 
bureau who has been promoted to vice ad- 
miral may at any time after the completion 
of 3 years’ service, without regard to total 
length of service, upon his own application, 
in the discretion of the President, be retired 
from active service and placed upon the re- 
tired list with the rank and retired pay of 
vice admiral. it should be noted that such 
an officer who comes up for retirement under 
general provisions of existing law can now 
be so retired after 2% years of service as 
chief of bureau. The proposed legislation 
is supplementary to the general provisions 
of existing law in that provision is therein 
made for the retirement of an officer who has 
served as chief of bureau who has less than 
30 years of service which may be computed 
for retirement purposes, upon his own appli- 
cation. 

The proposed bill, as amended by the com- 
mittee, also supplements general provisions 
of existing law in that it provides that a 
chief of bureau who has been promoted to 
vice admiral who ts retired for physical disa- 
bility during such term of service as chief of 
bureau and before he has served 2% years 
as such shall be placed on the retired list 
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with the rank and retired pay of vice admiral. 

The bill further provides that if a chief 
of bureau ia not retired during or at the ex- 
piration of his term of service as chief of bu- 
reau, such officer, after the expiration of such 
term of service, shall have the permanent 
rauk of rear admiral, if of lower permanent 
rank, with the pay and allowances of a rear 
admiral (upper half), and shall be carried as 
an additional number in the line or appro- 
priate staff corps and senior to officers of 
the line or staff who became rear admirals 
during his service as chief of bureau. This 
provision ig designed to take care of officers 
who may have been appointed to chief of 
bureau and whose permanent rank is below 
that of rear admiral.” 

In urging the passage of the bill, the 
committee stated: 

“The committee has for some time been 
cognizant of the fact that the great expan- 
sion which has taken place in the Naval Es- 
tablishment, with the corresponding increase 
of responsibility of chiefs of bureaus and as- 
sistant chiefs of bureaus, warrants greater 
recognition in the form of an advanced rank 
for such chiefs of bureaus and assistant chiefs 
of bureaus. The committee in deciding on per- 
manent legislation which provides for the in- 
creased rank both in wartime and peacetime 
was duly cognizant of the fact that the post- 
war Navy will be of such size and the respon- 
sibilities of the chiefs of bureaus and the 
assistant chiefs of bureaus will be of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant the advancement. 
The committee considers that the duties and 
responsibilities of chiefs of bureaus and as- 
sistant chiefs of bureaus are equally as im- 
portant as the duties and responsibilities of 
the .commanders in the fleet and that they 
should have commensurate rank.” 


Married Nurses Must Resign 


Married officers of the Navy Nurse 
Corps, Reserve and Regular, have been 
declared ineligible for retention in the 
service, and will submit their resignations 
to the Surgeon General of the Navy. 

Approximately 700 nurses, 500 of whom 
are in the Naval Reserve, will be affected 
immediately by the new order. Present 
Nurse Corps strength is 10,874 with ap- 
proximately 9.100 in the Reserve. 

The new order returns the Nurse Corps 
to its previous rule, which was effective 
until January, 1945, permitting no mar- 
ried women to remain in the service. Mar- 
ried nurses have at all times been ineli- 
gible to enroll in the Navy Nurse Corps. 

Resignation of Nurse Corps officers for 
intention to marry are not accepted. 


Maj. Gen. William C. Chase, Commander 
ist Cavalry Division, has directed that every 
man be given a plece of selzed enemy equip- 
ment as a souvenir. 
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Marines In Tsingtao 


United States Marines extended the 
scope of their occupation duties last week 
when elements of the Sixth Marine Divi- 
sion, veterans of the Okinawa campaign, 
entered Tsingtao, north China port which 
in prewar days served as the summer 
base for the U. @ Asiatic Fleet. 

The landing was the second by a Ma- 
rine division in China since the end of 
the war. The First Marine Division went 
ashore 30 Sept. farther north in the Pek- 
ing-Tientsin area. The First and Sixth 
Divisions comprise the Third Amphibious 
Corps. The Fourth Regiment, Sixth Divi- 
sion, went ashore at the Yokosuka Naval 
Base with the first seaborne occupation 
troops. 


Fourth Marines Demobilized 


The famous fighting Fourth Marine Di- 
vision is being demobilized and will be 
sent home, Lt. Gen. Roy S. Geiger, Com- 
manding General, Fleet Marine Force, Pa- 
cific, has announced. 

Nearly 11,000 veterans will return un- 
der the demobilization program which is 
based on points and months overseas. The 
remainder will be sent to forward areas 
to replace high point men in the other 
five Marine Divisions. 

All men will disembark at San Diego. 








Modify Marine Requirements 


A modification of the Marine Corps 
Manual provides that enlistment and re- 
enlistments in the Marine Corps shall be 
for three or four years, at the choice of 
the individual, and that the minimum 
height requirement shall be 63 inches for 
men 17 to 19 years of age when their ac- 
ceptance for enlistment is recommended 
by the medical officer. 

Previously a four-year enlistment pe- 
riod was required and a minimum height 
of 66 inches. Pending appropriate changes 
in the Manual the modification is set forth 
in Letter of Instruction No. 1147. 





Lifts Relationship Ban 


The Navy has lifted its war-time re- 
striction prohibiting members of the same 
family from serving together aboard the 
same ship or at the same station in an 
advance base area. 

Recent instructions authorize Naval 
training centers to transfer recruits to 
ships of any fleet, except submarines, in 
which their brothers are serving. There is 
no assurance, however, that they can be 
together indefinitely. Transfer will be 
made upon request of the recruit, if such 
transfer is compatible with the needs of 
the service. No transfer will be made un- 
til recruit training has been completed. 
Except in the cases of recruits, no trans- 
fers of personnel may be made under the 
new authority, but must be in accordance 
= current regulations regarding trans- 
ers. 
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Navy Reduces Point Scores 


Effective 1 Nov., the release point score 
for male officers in the Navy will be re 
duced from 49 to 46, for male enlisted 
personnel from 44 to 41, and for WAVE 
officers from 35 to 32, while WAVE ep- 
listed personnel will be reduced from 2 
to 26, the Navy Department announced 
this week. 

At the same time the Navy announced 
that the point score for doctors will be 
reduced 1 Nov. from 60 to 53 points. These 
reductions, it is stated, will greatly in- 
crease the number of personnel to be re 
turned to civilian status by 1 Jan. It is 
estimated that by the first of the year, 
slightly over a million enlisted men, and 
more than 100,000 officers, will have been 
released. 

Current estimates are that 3,300 doc 
tors—more than one fourth of the Re 
serve medical officers now in service, will 
be released by 1 Jan. The Navy’s demobi- 
lization plans have been based on two 
considerations. First, a determination to 
demobilize as rapidly as possible, and 
second a determination to keep demobili- 
zation promises practical and attainable, 

As an aid to Navy personnel in making 
their own reconversion plans, the follow- 
ing announcements of anticipated future 
required peint scores, are announced: 

For male officers, other than doctors: 
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Navy Medical Corps Transfers 


Capt. Herman A. Gross, from Fieet Hosp. 
No. 114 to Naval Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 

Capt. Milton R. Wirthlin, from Bu. M&S 
to Naval Hosp., Annapolis. 

Capt. Stanton T. Allison, USNR, from USS 
Benevolence to Naval Hosp., Corona, Calif. 

Capt. Carr E. Bentel, to Naval Hosp., Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

Capt. Thomas G. Hays from Naval Hosp., 
Apnapolis, to Naval Hosp., Philadelphia. 

Capt. Frederick Ceres from NOB, Okinawa, 
to Naval Air Bases, Okinawa. 

Capt. Eben E. Smith from NAS, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., to NAS, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Capt. Lester E. McDonald from Air Oper. 
Training Command, Jacksonville, to NAS, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Capt. Paul M. Crossland, from Advance 
Base Pers. Depot, Camp Terry B. Thompson, 
San Bruno, Calif., to NS, Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba. 

Capt. William D. Small, from CINCPAC, to 
Naval Special Hosp., Camp Wallace, Texas. 

Capt. William W. Hall to M&S, Washington, 

Cc 


Capt. Warren EF. Bradbury, (Ret.), from 
Hosp. School, (WR),, Camp Moffett, NTC, 
Great Lakes, IIl., to Separation Center, Bain- 
bridge, Md. 

Capt. Thomas H. Taber from Bu. M&S, 
Wash., D. C., to Naval Hosp., Santa Margarita 
Ranch, Oceanside, Calif. 

Capt. James R. Thomas, from Fleet Hosp 
No. 105, to COMSOPAC. 
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Mrs. R. R. Waesche, wife 
of the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard, presents a 
Certificate of Appreciation 
to Rear Adm. T. M. Molley, 
USCG, (Ret.), commemo- 
rating his service as Pres- 
ident of the Coast Guard 
Welfare organization. The 
photograph was taken just 
a few days before the death 
of Admiral Molloy, which 
occurred 11 Oct. 





TO vessels have been lost due to hull 
LN fractures since the Navy Board of 
Investigation was formed to inquire 
into the design and methods of construc- 
tion of welded steel merchant vessels, the 
Coast Guard disclosed recently. 

The first interim repert of the Board 
was compiled one year ago. Although a 
total of 4,063 ships have been launched, 
722 of them have sustained fractures. 
This is as compared with 432 fractures 
out of a total of 2,993 ships as reported 
in the first interim report of 1944. 

Of five Liberty ships which suffered 
serious fractures and had to be aban- 
doned, one of them broke in two. This 
was caused from a fracture near the for- 
ward corners of Hatch #3. Pointing out 
that square corners very frequently act to 
initiate cracks, the board says that such 
corners are to be rounded insofar as prac- 
ticable, and in the case of the hatch corn- 
ers which are a proved source of diffi- 
culty, specific reinforcements are to be 
added. 

As a further aid to the Maritime world 
in performing the functions of saving life 





and property at sea, the Coast Guard is 
now vitally interested in the development 
of Loran for merchant marine use in the 
postwar world. The name itself, LORAN, 
stands for “long-range navigation.” This 
method of navigation is usable at dis- 
tances of several hundred miles—some- 
times more than a thousand miles—from 
the ground stations transmitting Loran 
signals. 

One of the most important characteris- 
tics of the Loran system is that it util- 
izes pulse transmission, which permits 
meusurements of the time of travel of the 
signals. Speed and time of travel of radio 
waves are very reliable and stable. These 
characteristics will unquestionably revo- 
lutionize navigational practices within a 
few years. 

Loran uses a wave length which is 
not greatly different from the range of 
wave lengths used for long-range radio 
communications. 

Thus its waves are reflected from iono- 
sphere and follow around the earth’s sur- 
face as do the familiar radio broadcasting 
waves. 
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“The security of the United States is entirely in our own hands.”—GENERAL OF 
THE ArMy Georcre C. MaRsHALL, USA. 





ITH ships from the victorious United States Fleets visiting ports on our Coasts, 

the citizenry will gain an idea of the power which our Navy exerts. The dis- 
play will impress upon their minds the vital part our surface, submarine and 
aerial might played in blasting the roads to Europe, Africa, China, the Pacific Islands 
and Japan, in suppressing the German, Italian and Japanese underwater menaces, 
in convoying our Armies and a myriad of supplies across the oceans, and in sup- 
porting by air and sea the invasions we and our Allies made. Contemplation of the 
lessons of the Global War should make them resolve that the strength we have 
built at enormous cost and operated with consummate skill and bravery, and, alas, 
with casualties, shall not be dissipated by so-called economy in the post-war period, 
nor set aside in anticipation of the more lethal weapons at hand and to come. 
Admiral Mitscher wisely told the House Appropriations Committee last week that 
eventually atomic bombs may eliminate surface warships, but certainly not within 
the next ten years. As the world knows, and as our country certainly should too, 
the great value of seapower lies in control of the sea. It was possession of such 
control that enabled our victories, and it was the loss of it that forced the sur- 
render of our foes. Logic based upon experience consequently tells us that always 
there will be a Navy. Realization of this fact should make our people on this 
coming Navy Day more than ever determined in this war-torn world in which 
Force speaks, to keep what we have, and to keep it abreast of all essential com- 
ponents and of all scientific developments until we know conclusively that we have 
something that will successfully supercede it. 


ECAUSE of the oustanding manner in which they handled the operations and 

affairs entrusted to them during the global war, and because of the effect on 

the morale of the officers and men who served under them, we feel the President 

an@, if necessary, the Congress by law should correct certain promotion injustices 
that have occurred in the Army and Navy. 

The Senate has passed, and the House is about to pass, a bill expressing the 
thanks of Congress and conferring gold medals upon General of the Army Marshall 
and Fleet Admiral King. Why is Fleet Admiral Leahy not included in this recog- 
nition? As Chief of Staff of the President and head of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and the leading representative of the United States on the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, the service he rendered was of incalulable value in bringing victory to the 
Allied Arms. Why is General of the Army Arnold excluded from the measure? To 
this leader our tremendous and effective air power is largely attributable, and he 
also played an important role in the formulation of strategic planning. Then there 
is Adntiral Halsey. This battle figure, first sent to the southwest Pacific to instill 
confidence in a Command physically inferior to the Japanese, and then wherever 
that enemy might be, appearing to his dismay and destruction, surely is entitled to 
appointment to the vacancy existing in the rank of Fleet Admiral. In the Three 
Prong battle of the Philippines he was criticized in Washington for finding and 
smashing the Formosa wing of the Japanese Navy, instead of remaining closer 
to Leyte where General MacArthur was landing under the guns of Admiral Kinkaid’s 
Fleet. Yet this great Commander lived up to the Navy’s tradition of going after 
the enemy when sighted. If he made a mistake, it was the kind of mistake that con- 
formed to our dash and initiative. Before his retirement he should be made a 
Fleet Admiral. 

Then there are other injustices. Three Chiefs of Naval Bureaus were granted 
the rank of Vice Admiral, and the same number of Chiefs of Army Bureaus was 
promoted to the grade of Lieutenant General. Deserved, of course. But why were 
not these ranks given to the officers who held important Bureau posts? Take from 
this list of able Administrators one example of disparate selection. The Surgeon 
General of the Navy was promoted to be Vice Admiral. The Surgeon General of 
the Army remains a Major General. Both of these officers did outstanding adminis- 
trative organizational and research work, and by their activities protected the health 
of the sailors, soldiers and airmen through the ascertainment and use of amazing 
remedies, and promoted recovery from wounds and from mental disorders arising 
from shock, loneliness and change of status. Medicine and surgery and sanitation 
have made marvelous advances as a result of their efforts. Under the care of Gen- 
eral Kirk were more than twice the number of officers and men that were under the 
care of Admiral McIntyre. Yet the former still is serving in a lower rank. Why? 

There are answers to these questions which the Commander-in-Chief should 
learn before his power to promote expires. In thesé days when promotions are being 
made wholesale, it would seem that in the higher echelons comparable distinction 
should be paid where due. Otherwise the men passed over will be regarded as having 
been inefficient. As that is untrue, since the officers named would have been re- 
lieved had they not been entirely capable, and as the country expects that rewards 
shall be given to the worthy, the injustices we have pointed out should be remedied 
without delay. 


~ executive handed him just $5. 
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Duds? 
Cpl.—“It looks like rain.” 
Sgt.—“Not here in California.” 
Cpl.—“Look at the clouds up there.” 
Sgt—“They don’t mean anything. 
They’re just empties coming back from 
Florida.” 
—Harpoon. 
— 
Quick Thinking 
First aid instructor—‘If you had hy- 
drophobia what is the first thing you 
would do?” 
Private—“Bite the first sergeant.” 
—Dale Mabry Observer. 
seein 


No Wonder 

“That sergeant! I neyer heard a man 
talk so fast in my life.” 

“Why shouldn’t he? His father was a 
tobacco auctioneer and his mother was a 
woman.” 

—Sourdough Sentinel. 


—o—— 
Killed ’Em 
Add apt headlines—A Maine newspaper 
recently had this one—“‘Germans Get 
Dose of Patton Medicine.” 
—Rowie Blade. 
—— ee 
Ancestry 
Two kittens were watching a tennis 
match. One of them said proudly, “My 
mother is in that racket.” ; 
—Armored News. 


—o—- 
Tune Deaf 
Chief—“Why didn’t you turn out? 
Didn’t you hear the bugle blow reveille?” 
Recruit—“Honest, Chief, I’m afraid 
I’m going to be a flop as a sailor. I don’t 
know one tune from another.” 
—Command Post. 
—_—9—— 
No Mystery 
“Great guns, man, why don’t you peel 
that banana before you eat it?” 
“What for? I know what’s in it.” 
—Ft. Warren Sentinel. 
—o-—_ 
Our Team 
Tourist in Washington—‘Which side is 
the War Office on?” 
Perplexed soldier—“On ours, I think.” 


—Signal Corps Message. 


—9——— 
Whose Dough 

Then there’s the story about the beg- 
gar. Bach year around the holiday sea- 
son he received $10 from a certain busi- 
ness executive. It was last year that the 
“Why,” 
asked the beggar, “are you cutting your 
donation to charity?” “My son married 
an actress,” the business man replied, 
“And she’s so expensive to support I can’t 
afford to give you more.” “Listen,” re- 
marked the beggar, “I don’t mind your 
son marrying an actress. I don’t mind 
you supporting them. But tell me, do you 
have to do it on my money?” 

—Jungle Mudder. 
—_———= 
Society 

The farmer, newly rich on oi] but un- 
able to write, deposited his first royalty 
check in the bank and arranged that his 
signature should be two crosses. Soon a 
check appeared at the bank with three 
crosses. The banker called the farmer for 
an explanation. 

“Well, my wife is getting into society,” 
he explained; “and she thinks that I 
should at least have a middle name.” 

—Skyscrapers. 
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M. F. R.—The law applies only to en- 
listed men. Under this law any frac. 
tional part of a year, “amounting to 6 
months or more, may be counted as a com- 
plete year toward retirement. 


—_—o——— 


W. H. G.—You would receive the re 
tired pay of a master sergeant provided 
you had served in that grade for 6 months. 
The law provides that the retired pay 
shall be based upon the individual’s aver- 
age enlisted pay for the 6 months im- 
mediately preceding retirement. 


—o——_- 


T. R. Z—No further action has been 
taken of H. R. 3990 which would permit 
World War II veterans to retire in the 
highest grade in which they served dur- 
ing the war. Chairman May, of, the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, is await- 
ing the reports and recommendations of 
the War and Navy Departments. 


—o—— 


R. J. F.—For information pertaining to 
the purchase of surplus war property you 
should communicate with the “Surplus 
Property Board,’ Municipal Center, 
Washington, D. C. 





In The Journal 











One Year Ago 

The recent strikes by the Third and 
Fifth Fleets against the Philippines, For- 
mosa, the Ryukyus, Palau, and the Mari- 
anas are the opening moves in the un- 
remitting pressure that is to be applied 
against Japan in the western Pacific 
\ 


— 


10 Years Ago 
Capt. and Mrs. Byrson Bruce, USN, 
gave a tea 11 Oct. at their home in honor 
of the officers attached to the Depart- 
ment of Marine Engineering and their 


wives. 
—pj—— 


25 Years Ago 
A son, Donald More Brasted, was born 
to the wife of Chaplain Alva J. Brasted, 
62nd Inf., 4 Oct. at Lisbon, N. D 


— = 


50 Years Ago 

The Pay Department has disbursed 
$16,000 to officers of the Army for pay 
jor the month of June. It is expected that 
at least $4,000 more will have to be dis- 
bursed before all the officers are paid for 
that month. 

es ee 


80 Years Ago 

A New York newspaper after alluding 
to the cordial manner in which the dis 
charged veterans have been received 02 
returning home, and the genera' efforts 
made to furnish them employment, gives 
an exception to what it regards as the 
rule. One of the clerks in a New York 
bank enlisted as a private soldier and rf 
turned home as a lieutenant colonel. 0D 
applying for his former position he was 
assured that he could have it. The presi- 
dent replied that, “although a man was 


needed and the applicant had given good 
assistance when in their service — 
he yet preferred to employ someone W3" 


had not been connected with the Army: 
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ARMY ORDERS 


secretary of War—Robert P. Patterson 
Assistant Secretary of War—John J. McCloy 
Assistant Secretary of War, Air—Robert A. 
Lovett 
Chief of Staff—General of the Army George 
C. Marshall 
GENERAL OFFICERS 
Lt. Gen. Ben Lear, Ret. pd. as Lt. Gen. 
Brig. Gen. Lawrence H. Hedrick (Col. 
JAGD) reverts to ret. status. 
Brig Gen. Foster J. Tate, det. GSC and 
asgd. GS w/troops. 
Maj. Gen. Thomas B. Larkin, named CG 
ond Sy C. Governors Is., N. ¥. 
GENERAL STAFF CORPS 
Capt. Myron W. Curzon, from Wash. D. C. 
to Percy Jones GH, Battle Creek, Mich. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPT. 
Ist Lt. Charles W. Schmee, from Wasb., 
D. c., to Hq 8th Sv C. Dallas, Tex. 
Capt. Robert F. Shearer, from Governors 
Is, N. ¥., to Hq 8th Sv C, Dallas, Tex. 
Capt. Herny P. Grounds, from Ft. Mason, 
Calif. to 9th Sv C. Cp Adair, Ore. 
Maj. William E, Nichols, from Atlantic, Ia. 
to ASF Tng C. Ft. Leonard Wood, Mo. 
Lt. Col. Drury M. Nixon, from Newport, 
News, Va. to Hg 3rd Sv C. Balto., Md. 
Capt. Elmer J. Vorisek, from Newport 
News, Va. to MDW. Ft. Belvoir, Va. 
Capt. Hugh G. Pelton, from Ft. Oglethorpe, 
Ga., to AGO, New York, N., Y. 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S DEPT. 
Capt. Hugh D. Rodgers, from JAGO, 
Wash., D. C., to Sta Hosp. Ft. Belvoir, Va. 
Capt. Irving R. Segal, from Ft. Hayes, Ohio, 
to JAGO, Wash., D. C. 
Maj. James A. Danahey, from Wash., D. C., 
to Hy 8th Sv C. Dallas, Tex. 
2nd Lt. George A. Ditchie, from San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to Hq 8th Sv C. Dallas, Tex. 
2nd Lt. Harry Polikoff, from Chicago, Ill. 
to Hq 8th Sv C. Dallas, Tex. 
Capt. Franklin W. Stevenson, from Cincin- 
nati, O., to Ft. Hayes, O. 
2nd Lt. Richard S. Woodman, from Boston, 
Mass., to Cp Edwards, Mass. 
Capt. John J. Ruddy, from Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex. to Hq AAA Tng. Cen., Ft. Bliss, Tex. 
INSPECTOR GENERAL’S DEPT. 
Major John C. Tibbitts, from Cp Beale, 
Calif. to Rep. Pool, Ft. Mason, Calif. 
QUARTERMASTERS CORPS 
lst Lt. John E. Mason, from Cp Beale, 
Calif. to ASF Tng C, Cp Lee, Va. 
Col. Edmund M. Gregorie, from Pasco, 
Wash. to ASF Depot, Ogden, Utah. 
Capt. Nick Bariski, from Cp Ritchie, Md. to 
MI Se, Ft. Snelling, Minn. 
Lt. Col. Howard O. McGillian, from Cp 
Pickett, Va., to Phila. QM Depot, Phila., Pa. 
Lt. Col. Frank R. Hinkley, from Ft. Devens, 
Mass. to CGSS, Ft. Leavenworth, Kans. 
2nd Lt. Hayward S. Anderson, from Cp 
Beale, Calif., to QM Rep Pool, Cp Lee, Va. 
Ist Lt. Irwin R. Holmes, from Cp Beale, 
Calif. to QM Rep Pool, Cp Lee, Va. 
Capt. Jack R. Gadsby, from Cp Beale, Calif. 
to QM Depot, Oakland, Calif. 
Ist Lt. Lavaughn F. Watts, from Cp Beale, 
Calif. to QM Dep., Mira Loma, Calif. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
Lt. Col. Frederick C. Locke, from Batavia, 
N. ¥. to VAF, Columbia, S. C. 
Capt. DeWitt F. Mullins, jr., from Thomas- 
ville, Ga. to Med Mus, Washington, D. C. 
Capt. Stanley S. Chunn, from Cp Swift, Tex. 
to Hq 9th Sv C. Ft. Douglas, Utah. 
Ist Lt. Jack Rubin, from Bronx, N. Y., to 
VAM, Bay Pines, Fla. 
Maj. William A. Davis, from Wash., D. C., 
to Med Lab, Ft. MePherson, Ga. 
Ist Lt. Calvin L. Hunt, from Carlisle Bks, 
Pa. to Hq 7th Sv C. Omaha, Neb. 
Capt. Leo Weiss, from Santa Barbara, Calif. 
to Finney GH, Thomasville, Ga. 
Major Lowell R. Steele, from Cp Sibert, 
Ala. to Crile GH, Cleveland, O. 
Maj. Maurice B. Strauss, from Edgewood 
Ars, Md. to Cushing GH, Framingham, Mass. 
Maj. John L. Banbe, from Santa Rarbara, 
Celif. to Hq 9th Sv C. Ft. Douglas, Utah. 
Maj. Kenneth L. Brown, from Cochran 
Fid., Ga. to Baylor U, Houston, Tex. 
Capt. Alfred J. Fisher, from Ft. Di::, N. J. 
on Tng Unit, Presidio of San Frincisco, 
Maj. Willlam W. Trostel, Atlanta, Ga. to 
VAP, Davton. O. 
at Rohert C. Tavlor, from Cp Sibert, 
- to MDW, Ft. Belvoir, Va. 
Reo Clark M. Richardson, from Carlisle 
mPa. to Ha 6th Sv C, Chicago, Ml. 
—“. Morris C. Thomas, from Cp Silbert, 
Ca -gwdeg Wash., D. C. 
“apt. Pan! E. Feldman, from Ft. Benj. Har- 
ee 
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rison, Ind. to Hq 4th Sv C, Atianta, Ga. 
Maj. Kalph N. spstein trom ft. Sam Hous- 
ton, ‘ex. to WDPC, Indiantown Gap, Pa. 
Capt. Joshua M. Lee, trom W. Moxbury, 
Mass. to VAKO, Boston, Mass, 
Lt. Col. Lawrence Kk. Hudgel, trom Cp Beale, 
Calif., to Letterman GH, San Francisco, Calif, 
Lt. Col. Lee K. Emenhiser, from Cp Beale, 
Calit. to Keg Sta Hosp, Ft, Ord, Calif. 
Maj. Howard Coggeshall, from Cp Beale, 
Calif. to Walter Reed GH, Wash., D. C. 
Capt. Henry A. Bransting, from Cp Beale, 
Cilit. to Torney GH, Palm Springs, Calit. 
lst Lt. Waldemar E. Rassmussen, from Cp 
Beale, Calif. to Hq Ist Sv C, Boston, Mass. 
Capt. John F. Harris, from Cp Beale, Calif. 
to Rep Puol, Ft. Huachuca, Ariz, 
Col. Harry E. Caldwell, from Cp Sibert, 
Ala. to VAF, Dayton, O. 
DENTAL CORPS 
Capt. Julius Fishman,. from Wadsworth, 
Kans. to VAF, Lake City, Fla. 
Capt. Ray T. Abraham, from Lake City, 
Fla., to VAs, Danville, Ill. 
Capt. Edward E. Robbins, from Springfield, 
Mo. to Hq 2nd Sv C, Governors Is., N. ¥. 
Capt. Morris D, Ross, from Laurenburg- 
Maxton, AAB, N. C., to VAF, West Roxbury, 
Mass. 
Capt. Kenneth P. Austin, from Great Falls, 
Mont. to VAF, Chillicothe, O. 
MEDICAL ADMINISTRATIVE CORPS 
2nd Lt. Sydney C. Gale, from Cp Sibert, 
Ala. to 4th Sv C, Atlanta, Ga. 
2nd Lt. Melvin R. Rothberg, from Ft. Lewis, 
Wash., to Hq 2nd Sv C, New York City. 
lst Lt. Joseph H. Mark, from Ft. Lewis, 
Wash., to 9th Sv C, Spokane, Wash. 
lst Lt. James A. Rose, from Ft. Lewis, 
Wash. to 9th Sv C, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Maj. Roscoe Goodman, from Newport News, 
Va. to 3rd Sv C, Phoenixville, Pa. 
ist Lt. John H. Leonardo, from Cp Sibert, 
Ala. to Hq 5th Sv C, Hayes, Ohio. 
lst Lt. Stephen F. Pesch, from Ft. Lewis, 
Wash., to 9th Sv C, Brigham, Utah. 
Capt. Joseph Lerner, from Cp Sibert, Ala. 
to New York City Hq 2nd Sv C, 
ist Lt. Daniel B. Lundy, from Ft. Lewis, 
Wash. to 9th Sv C, Menlo Park, Calif. 
2nd Lt. M. B. Weisholz, from Cp Sibert, 
Ala. to 9th Sv C, De Witt GH, Auburn, Calif. 
2nd Lt. Paul J. Danielson, from Omaha, 
Nebr. to Cp Carson Hosp., Colo. 
2nd Lt. Marvin H. Bloodnick, from Cp 
Crowder, Mo. to Birmingham GH, Van Nuys, 
Calif. 
2nd Lt. James H. Allen, from Cp Crowder, 
Mo. to Letterman GH, San Francisco, Calif. 
2nd Lt. Earl H. Baranov, from Cp Sibert, 
Ala. to 9th Sv C, Cp Haan, Calif. 
2nd Lt. Herman W. Heisterman, from Cp 
Crowder, Mo. to Torney GH, Palm Springs, 
Calif. 
2nd Lt. Colvin S. Smith, jr., from Cp Crow- 
der, Mo. to Torney GH, Palm Springs, Calf. 
2nd Lt. John C. Floyd, from Cp Crowder, 
Mo. to Letterman GH, San Francisco, Calif. 
2nd Lt. Howard J. Kommers, from Cp Si- 
bert, Ala. to Ft. Winfield Scott, Calif. 
2nd Lt. Alexander J. Doumak, from Cp 
Sibert, Ala. to Cp Haan, Calif. 
2nd Lt. Richard H. Thompson, from Cp 
Sibert, Ala. to DeWitt GH, Auburn, Calif. 
2nd Lt. Harold Siner, from Cp Crowder, 
Mo. to Torney GH, Camp Springs, Calif. 
PHYSICAL THERAPISTS 
Ist Lt. Marcella A. Conlon, from Spring- 
field, Mo. to Nichols GH, Louisville, Ky. 
ARMY NURSE CORPS 
Capt. Elinor B. Mays, from Atlanta, Ga. 
to 219th Hosp Ship Comp, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ist Lt. Carolyn T. Haltiwanger, from Pasa- 
dena, Calif. to AMC, Wash., D. C. 
lst Lt. Marie M. Koopal, from Charleston, 
S. C. to Reg Sta Hosp, Ft. Bragg, N. C. 
ist Lt. Bernice M. Harrigan, from Ft. Jack- 
son, 8S. C. to Gardiner GH, Chicago, Il. 
1st Lt. Martha A. Mackin, from Cp Atter- 
bury, Ind. to A and N GH, Hot Springs Natl. 
Pk., Ark. 
ist Lt. Mary M. Keyser, from Cp Lee, Va. 
to Reg Sta Hosp, Ft. Belvoir, Va. 
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AVY ORDERS 


Secretary of the Navy—James V. Forrestal. 
Under Secretary of the Navy—Artemus L. 
Cates. 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Air—John 
L. Sullivan. 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy-—H. Struve 
Hensel, 


COMINCH, U. 8. Fleet, and Chief ef Naval 
Operatiens—Fieet Admiral Ernest J. King. 
10 October 1945 
Admiral 

Fleet Adm. Ernest J. King, to Chief of 
Naval Operations, Navy Dept. 

Commodores 

Augustine H. Gray, to llth N. D., San 
Diego, pending assignment. 

John P. Womble, jr., to B. Pers., Navy Dept. 

Captains 

George A. Alden, MC, to Medical Officer in 
Command, Naval Base Hospital, Guam Island. 
— H. Bibby, to Naval Operations, Navy 

ept. 

Victor W. Buhr, CEC, NR, to Duty with 
Naval Officer Charge of Petroleum Piants, 
Washington, D. C. 

Henry P. Burnett, to 12th N. D., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Assistant Chief Staff Operations. 

Russell S. Crenshaw, (Ret.), to Released ac- 
tive duty. 

William V. Deutermann, to Naval Opera- 
tions, Navy Dept. 

Frederick J. Eckhoff, to Bureau of Ord- 
nance, Navy Dept. 

Herbert J. Hiemenz, to Service Force, Atlan- 
tic. 


Llewellyn J. Johns, to Commanding Of- 
ficer, U. S. S. General J. R. Brooke. 

Melvin C. Kent, (Ret.), to General Court 
Martial, 12th N. D. 

Ranald M. Mackinnon, to Nearest N. D. 
pending assignment. 

Robert E. Miller, (CHC), to Naval Hospital, 
St. Albans, New York. 

William Nelson (Ret.), to Relieved active 
duty. 

Eugene T. Oates, to Naval Operating Base, 
Terminal Island, duty with General Court 
Martial. 

James C. Sargent, MC(S), NR, to Naval 
Hospital, Oakland. 

Gordon B. Sherwood, to Home. 

Walter M. Simpson, MC(S), NR, to Separa- 
tion. 
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Maurice M. Smith, SC, to Officer in Charge, 
to Purchasing, New York, 
ae B. Sprague, MC(S), NR, to Sepera- 
tion. 

Ear! K. Vanswearingen, to Commanding Of- 
ficer, U. 8. 8S. Sumpter. 

James L. Wyatt, to District Planning Of- 
ficer, 11th N. D., San Diego. 

Daniel J. Weintraub, to Commander, LST 
Group 18. 





Commanders 


Frederick L. Ashworth, to Naval Opera- 
tions, Navy Dept. 

James V. Bewick, to Nearest N. D. pending 
assignment. 

Jerry G. Bray, jr., (8S), NR, to Separation. 

Harold 8. Bottomley, to Executive Officer, 
U. 8. S. Fanshaw Bay. 

Northrup H. Castle, (D), NR, to Separation. 

Allan Collette, MC VS, NR, to Naval Hos- 
pital, Norman. 

Roland H. Dale, to Headquarters, Com- 
mander in Chief U. 8. Fleet. 

Sidney Derow, MC, NR, to Naval Hospital, 
Chelsea. 

Robert E. Dornin, to Personal Aide, Naval 
Operations, Navy Dept. 

William T. Groner, to Administrative Com- 
mand, Minecraft, Pacific pending assignment. 
ee 0. Harbach, MC, NR, to Separa- 
tion. 

Milo T. Harris, MC, NR, to Separation. 

Arthur W. Howe, jr., (8S), NR, to Escort 
Vessel Administrator, Caribbean Sea Frontier 
Puerto Rico Sector. 

Stephen Jurika, jr., to Operations Officer, 
Staff, Carrier Division On. 

Draper L. Kauffman, 8(06), NR, to Under- 
water Demolition Training Officer, Amphibi- 
ous Forces, Pacific Fleet. 

John F. Kelley, MC(S), NR, to Separation. 

Robert F. Kelly, to Engineer Officer, U. 8. 
8. Canberra. 

Donald I. Mather, CD, NR, to ist N. D., 
Boston. 

Hugh B. Mclean, to Philippine Sea Frontier 
for assignment. 

Keith Merrill, (8), NR, to Naval Forces 
Europe. 

Robert F. Nelson, (S), NR, to Separation. 

Frank M. Parker, to Executive Officer, U. 
8S. 8S. Philadelphia. 

William R. Peeler, to Philippine Sea Fron- 
tier. 

Earl H. Pope, to Philippine Sea Frontier. 

William C. Robards, to Nearest N, D., pend- 
ing assignment. 

Oney P. Smith, MC, NR, to Naval Hospital, 
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Gen. Giles Heads Strategic Force 
Lt. Gen. Barney M. Giles on 14 Oct. 
succeeded Gen. Carl A. Spaatz as com- 
manding general of the United States 
Strategic Air Forces in the Pacific. 

At a Tokyo press conference General 
Giles said that B-29s will be based per- 
manently in Japan and that crew training 
would be carried out there. The B-29, he 
said, is the plane best adapted for war- 
fare with the atomic bomb. 


10th AF C of S 

China Theater—Col. James F. Whisen- 
and, Thirty-four, La Habra, California, 
has been appointed Chief of Staff of the 
Tenth Air Force, according to an an- 
nouncement by Maj. Gen. Albert F. 
Hegenberger, Commanding General of 
the Tenth Air Force. He succeeds Brig. 
Gen. Aubrey L. Moore, who has returned 
to the United States. 

Colonel Whisenand was formerly Assis- 
tant Chief of Staff in charge of opera- 
tions of the Tenth. 











Air Generals Transferred 


The War Department this week an- 
nounced changes in assignments of the 
following geueral officers of the Army 
Air Forces: 

Maj. Gen. Howard M. Turner, from Euro- 
pean Theater to Hdq. AAF, Wash., D. C. 

Maj. Gen, Frank O’D. Hunter, from duty as 
Comimanding General First Air Force to AAF 
Regional and Convalescent Hospital, Miami 
Dist., Miami Beach, Fla. 

Maj. Gen. Frederick L. Anderson, from 
Hdg. AAF, Wash., D. C., to AAF Regional and 
Convalescent Hospital, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Maj. Gen. Clair L, Chennault, from Hdq. 
AAF, Wash., D. C., to AAF Regional and 
Convalescent Hospital Miami Beach, Fla. 

Maj. Gen. David M. Schlatter, from Hdgq. 
AAF, Wash., D. C., to San Antonio, Tex. 

Brig. Gen. Malcolm C. Grow, from Hdq. 
USASTAF to Hdqs. AAF, Wash., D. C. 

Brig. Gen. Grandison Gardner, from duty 
as Commanding General AAF Proving Ground 
Command, Eglin Field, Fla., to temp. duty 
Far East Air Forces, assigning him to the 
U. oo Bombing Survey, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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LA LOMA FELIZ SCHOOL 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
A Country Day and Boarding School for 
boys and girls from 6 to 17 
Hamilton W. Bingham, Headmaster 











NAVAL ACADEMY, WEST POINT, 
AND COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


A schoo] organized for the sole purpose of 
preparing candidates of these three Service 
Academies. Directed by W. R. Rutherford, 
formerly Educational Director, Navy Depart- 
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Sound scholastic train- 
ing. Healthful sports 


E M ER SON program stresses phys- 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS ; a 
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homelike atmosphere for boys of parents in 
services, 50 miles by train from Boston. 
Edward E. Emerson, Headmaster. Box 75 Exeter, N. H. 
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STANTON PREPARATORY ACADEMY 
CORNWALL, N. Y. 
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COL. H. G. STANTON, 
Graduate, West Point, former instructor and Asst. 
Prof., U.S.M.A., West Point, N. Y. 


* * 










MILITARY ACADEMY 
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45 miles from York. Individual 
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ACADEMY 

8 miles from Atlanta—Fine, equable climate 

Many cultural advantages—aceredited. 

Courses of study. College and West Point-Annapolis Prep. 

Jr. College. 2-yr. course i9 Bus. Adm. for high school 

grads. Post Grad. course to strengthen foundation for col- 

lege. Junior school. A separate department for young boys. 

= Expert coaches develop teams in major sports 

Life. Cadets live in small Ae with their teacher 

fer ¢ Catalog address: Col. W. P. Brewster, Col- 
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FLORIDA 


— FARRAGUT Ee 


ay & In St. Petersburg. Naval, military, 
aviation. Prepares for all colleges, 

gov't academies. Grades 5-12. Sports. 
Fleet of boats, including 70-ft. 
“Phantasy.” 













Dower yacht, 
Few mid-term vacancies. 


Catalog. Box W, 
St. Petersburg, Fila. 





Boys Really Learn How to Study 
Thorough individualized teaching. Small classes 
Grades e 12. Remedial Reading Program. Col- 
lege and service preparation. Mathematics. 
seience, ool fitness stressed. Separate Jun- 
lor School. Country location. 

A. E. ROGERS, Hdmr., Bex A, Pennsburg, Pa. 
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SULLIVAN SCHOOL 


ANHAFOLS @ WEST POINT PREP 
it G. J. Sullivan, retired 
Box J, Sor Gnaits Ave., Washington, D. C. 


LANDON SCHOOL 


For boys. Strict college prep. Small study groups. 
Limited enrolment. Student gov't. honor system — 
initiative. Separate lower school. 75-acre wood 

pus closely suburban to Washington. Sports. Catalog J J. 
Paul L. Banfield, Headmaster, adley Lane, Bethesda, 
Washington 14, D. C. 
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SEVERN SCHOOL 
Goestaliond preparation for colleges, technieal schools. 
we West Point, Coast Guard Academy. Grades 
Paty Small classes, individual attention. Fully ac- 
credited. Athletics. Summer session—June 13-Aug. 23, 
Fall term Sept. 12. 82nd yr. Catalo 
Reliand M. Teel,"PhM., Box 100, Severna Park, Md. 








THE HILDER SCHOOL 


Outstanding preparation for 
WEST POINT ANNAPOLIS 
COAST GUARD ACADEMY 

100% success on 1945 West Point exams. One of our 
students stood first among 2,300 candidates on 1945 Coast 
Guard Academy exams. 
1310 Le ag) St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Leonard 0. Hilder 
Principal 








AAF Interim Station List 

The Army Air Force, after more than 
two months’ intensive study by a special 
board, hus recommeuded its plan for the 
fiying fields, depots, hospitals and other 
majur establishments to be retained to 
accummodate the interim Air Force. 

It was emphasized that the recom- 
mended plan is contived to stations hous- 
ing combat tactical units and the major 
depots, huspitals and establishments of 
the supporting services, and does not cov- 
er the tlying fields and subsidiary and 
auxiliary establishments of lesser magni- 
tude and importance which are now un- 
der consideration. 

It was pointed out that the recom- 
mended list, which follows, of the sta- 
tions in the Air Forces plan does not in- 
clude the flying fields for the Organized 
Reserve and National Guard Air Units, or 
those included in the Army Airways 
System. 

In submitting its plan to the War De- 
partment, the Commanding General, 
Army Air Forces, pointed out that the 
permanent size of the overall postwar 
Air Forces had not yet been determined 
by the Congress, and that the station list 
was based on the maximum requirements 
for the interim Air Force. 

The. recommended list of stations, by 
type, follows: 

Combat Units 

Clovis AAF, Clovis, N. Mex. 

Fort Worth AAF, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Grenier Field, Manchester, N. H. 

MacDill Field, Tampa, Fla. 

Merced AAF, Merced, Calif. 

Pocatello AAF, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Rapid City AAB, Rapid City, S. D. 

Roswell AAF, Roswell, N:; Mex. 

Selfridge Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

Smoky Hill AAF, Salina, Kans. 

Walla Walla AAF, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Casper AAF, Casper, Wyo. 

Dow Field, Bangor, Me. 

Kearney AAF, Kearney, Nebr. 

Seymour-Johnson Field, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Dover AAF, Dover, Dela. 

March Field, Calif. 

McChord Field, Tacoma, Wash. 

Portland AAB, Portland, Ore. 

Westover Field, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Biggs Field, El Paso, Tex. 

Las Vegas AAF, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Brooks Field, San Antonio, Tex. 

Shaw Field, Sumter, S. C. 

Air Transport and Troop Carrier Units 

Bergstrom Field, Austin, Tex. 

Pope Field, Ft. Bragg, N. C. 

Sedalia AAF, Knobnoster, Mo. 

Fairfield-Suisun AAF, Fairfield, Calif. 

Ft. Dix AAB, Wrightstown, N. J. 

Great Falls AAF, Great Falls, Mont. 

Morrison Field, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Topeka AAF, Topeka, Kans, 

Convalescent Hospitals 

Ft. George Wright, Spokane, Wash. 

Miami District Conval. Hosp., Miami Beach, 
Fia. 

Pawling Conval. Hosp., Pawling, N. Y. 

San Antonio Dist. Conval. Hosp., San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

a Flying Training 
Columbus AAF, Columbus, Miss. 
Goodfellow Field, San Angelo, Tex. 
Moody Field, Valdosta, Tex. 
Randolph Field, San Antonio, Tex. 
Perrin Field, Sherman, Tex. 

Enid AAF, Enid, Okla. 
Turner Field, Albany, Ga. 
Barksdale Field, Shreveport, La. 
Luke Field, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Williams Field, Chandler, Ariz. 
Langley Field, Hampton, Va. 
Mather Field, Sacramento, Calif. 
Technical Schools 
Scott Field, Belleville, Il. 
Boca Raton AAF, Boca Raton, Fla 
Buckley Field, Denver, Colo. 
Chanute Field, Rantoul, I). 
Keesler Field, Biloxi, Miss. 
Lowry Field, Denver, Colo. 
Tactical School 
Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala. 
Gunter Field, Montgomery, Ala. 
Craig Field, Selma, Ala. 
AAF Center 
Eglin Field, Valparaiso, Fla. 
Army Air Center, Orlando, Fla. 
Materiel Center 
Wright and Patterson Fields, Dayton, Ohio. 
Maintenance and Supply Depots 
Kelly Field, San Antonio, Tex. 
Olmsted Field, Middletown, Pa. 
McCiellan Field, Sacramento, Calif 
Spokane AAF, Spokane, Wash. 
Tinker Field, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Robins Field, Macon, Ga. 
Satellite Depots 
Brookley Field, Mobile, Ala. 
Hill Field, Ogden, Utah. 
Rome AAF, Rome, N. Y. 

Specialized Warehouse Installations 
Buffalo Spec. Depot, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dayton Spec. Depot, Dayton, Ohio. 
Gadsden Spec. Depot, Gadsden, Ala. 
Maywood Spec. Depot, Maywood, Calif. 
Memphis Spec. Depot, Memphis, Tenn. 





Miami AAF, Miami, Fla. 
Shelby Spec. Depot, Shelby, Ohio. 
Topeka Spec. Depot, Topeka, Kans. 
Special Air Corps Installations 
Bolling Field, Wash., D. C. 
Andrews Vield, Camp Springs, Md. 
Hamilton Field, San Rafael, Calif. 
Mitchel Field, Hempstead, L. L, N. Y, 
Stewart Field, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Lockbourne AAB, Columbus, Ohio. 
Muroec AAF, Muroc, Calif. 

General Ranges and Testing Areas 
Almagorda AAF, Almagorda, N. Mex, 
Avon Park AAF, Avon Park, Fla. 
Myrtle Beach AAF, Myrtle Beach, 8. C 
Tonopah AAF, Tonopah, Nev. 

Tyndall Field, Panama City, Fla. 
Wendover Field, Wendover, Utah. 


Radio-Controlled Hellcat 

A ghost Hellcat, a modern, high-pow- 
ered fighting plane that flies and fights 
without a — Stands today as the prod- 
uct of the Navy’s experimentation with 
the magic of radio control—and as a fore 
cast of the weapons, with which the Navy 
hopes to meet the future. 

So far as is known, the ghost Hellcat 
developed by the Navy is the world’s only 
standard military aircraft for which all 
operations performed by a pilot in taking 
off, flying or landing have been exercised 
by remote radio control. 

So complete and so sensitive is the re 
mote radio control exercised over the 
ghost Hellcat that even such a small part 
as a tail wheel can be turned by radio to 
steer the plane on the ground, the brakes 
can be governed to provide control on the 
runway and selection can be made of the 
exact degree of engine speed desired for 
takeoff, landing or high-speed, high-per- 
formance combat maneuvers. 


Forecast Okinawa Typhoon 


The recent high winds and high water, 
and other attendant typhoon conditions, 
were anticipated from 24 to 36 hours in 
advance at all points affected in the Oki- 
nawa area, according to Comdr. Richard 
C. Steere, USN, assistant officer in charge 
of the Aerology Section, Flight Division, 
at the Navy Department. 

Commander Steere said that as a result 
of the typhoon forecast by Navy aerology 
experts, the casualties and damage in the 
Okinawa area were held to the lowest pos 
sible minimum. 

He said that beyond a certain point 
precautions are useless because high 
winds reaching velocities of more than 
120 miles an hour, such as those that 
whipped the Okinawa area, are bound to 
cause destruction unless the area is com 
pletely evacuated—an impossible task 0D 
such short notice. 


Dissolve Control Unit 


Dissolution of the Aircraft Scheduling 
Unit was announced recently by Brig. 
Gen. E. W. Rawlings, chief of the Pro 
curement Division of the Air Technical 
Service Command, and administrator of 
the Aircraft Scheduling Unit. 

In announcing the simultaneous diss” 
lution of ASU’s parent organizations— 
the Aircraft Production Board and the 
Aircraft Resources Control Office—J. 4 
Krug, chairman of the War Productio, 
stated that. “the APB-ARCO-ASU orga 
ization, in the central direction of the ait- 
craft production program, has been ope 
of the finest and most successful exam 
ples of coordinated federal activity devel- 
oped in this war.” 


332nd Fighter Group Honored 


In the name of the President of the 





United States, as “public evidence of = 
served honor and distinction,” 4 — 
guished Unit Citation has been conferr 


upon the all-Negro 332nd Fighter Group 
for outstanding performance of duty ip 
armed conflict with the enemy. 

Members of the 382nd Fighter Group, 
who fought with the 15th Air Force in 
the Mediterranean Theater of — 
tions, are scheduled to debark from t : 
Levi Woodbury on Thursday, 18 Oct. = 
the New York Port of Embarkation. hee 
are entitled to wear the Distins ruish 
Unit Badge. 


Flight Certificates 


The Navy Department this we 
quested all Commands issuing on 
transferring flying personnel for Sept 
tion or release to inactive duty = vit 
vide the individuals with Flight C&) 
cates, if eligible, covering the perio = 
to and including the date of detachm 
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On the Eve of Retirement with 
Halsey 
(Continued from First Page) 
Americans. Halsey can be lusty and brash. 
But he can also be quiet, almost self-ef- 
facing. He is a man of many facets, not 
a diamond in the rough. He can be crude, 
if crudeness is called for. But he is also 
known for his courtesy. Soldiers and sail- 
ors of the. South Pacific remember him as 
the admiral who'd stop them in the streets 
to inquire about their welfare, their 
chow, their living conditions. His staff 
officers know him as an amazingly sensi- 
tive man, a man whose voice chokes with 
emotion when he speaks of his soldiers, 
sailors, marines. War correspondents 
have found in him a man with very defi- 
pite ideas for the future not of Japan 
alone, but of our country and the world. 

“There'll be fighting as long as there 
are men,” he said. “That’s why we must 
maintain large enough armed forces to 
meet any threat in the future from any- 
where in the world .. . at least, until we 
can see whether the United Nations can 
really work together. 

“As one means of getting such forces, 
I’m in favor of selective, compulsory and 
voluntary military training. If we had 
had such a program before Pearl Har- 
bor, we might never have had a Decem- 
ber 7th. 

“The young men of this country, the 
men who enjoy the privilege of living in 
our country, should be prepared also to 
shoulder the responsibility of defending 
A , 

This gave me my opening. I asked: 
“Who in your opinion won the war, the 
Army, Navy or Air Forces?” 

I knew that would bring an outburst 
from the “Bull.” And I had not long to 
wait. 

“That’s nonsense. It’s foolish. No indi- 
vidual service, or branch of any service, 
deserves or should get any special credit. 
This war was won by a team, the Amer- 
ican fighting team. That means everyone, 
on sea, on land, in the air. 

“Never before did seapower so thor- 
oughly prove itself. But seapower alone 
could not have won. It needed, and we 
all know how richly it received, the mag- 
nificent support of the Army and the in- 
comparable flyers of both services. 

“Again, I say, it was the fighting Amer- 
ican team. 

“I believe we should also have a right 
to all of the bases we’ve acquired in the 
Pacific—I mean mainly Manus, New Cal- 
edonia, Okinawa, and Saipan, Tinian and 
Guam in the Marianas. I can’t say what 
will be done, but that’s my opinion.” 

“But,” I asked, “don’t you think the 
atomic bomb alters the whole situation?” 

The words were barely out of my 
mouth before the “Bull” was upon me. 

“That’s what people have said every 
time some smart fellow’s invented a new 
weapon. They’ve thrown up their hands 
and howled to high heaven that that was 
the end of mankind. But we’re still here. 
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Admiral William F. Halsey, retiring commander of the Third Fleet, chats with Col. Julius 
Klein, AUS, author of the article “On the Eve of Ketirement with Halsey,” at his Pearl Harbor 
headquarters during a brief stopover on his way to the West Coast. 





“Every weapon’s produced a counter- 
weapon, a defense. Poison gas was going 
to end war, until the gas mask was in- 
vented. And the Kaiser and Hitler both 
thought their subs were going to bring 
them victory, until we developed counter- 
measures. 

“My bet is that the atomic bomb will 
no more decide wars of the future than 
ships and planes have decided wars of the 
past. Talk about the bomb’s outdating 
war is nonsense; it’s just the kind of talk 
that’ll land us in another war unpre- 
pared. 

“We're not going to get rid of the Navy 
any more than we're going to get rid 
of the Army, and I don’t have to remind 
you how important both services have 
been in this war.” 

He paid special tribute to the late Gen. 
Millard Harmon, who had commanded the 
Army under Halsey. 

“One of the Army generals I know best 
is Eichelberger of the Eighth Army,” Hal- 
sey told me. “I worked directly with him 
in the occupation of Japan, and I couldn’t 
have asked for closer cooperation from 
anyone. Of course, we’re close friends 
and would never have allowed any inci- 
dents to crop up.” 

I asked him whether any Army leader 
stood out in his mind. Halsey fastened 
his eyes on me with frank amazement. 

“There’s no question in my mind,” Hal- 
sey scemed almost angry with my seem- 
ing ignorance. 

“MacArthur’s easily the outstanding 
Army man in the Pacific. The way he 
handled the campaigns from Port Mores- 
by to Tokyo was little short of genius. 
He can’t be given enough credit for the 
way he decided to bypass so many places 





and go into Hollandia, or the way he in- 
vaded Luzon via Lingayen Gulf. And he 
certainly deserves credit for having his 
plans in such shape as to be able to alter 
all arrangements in a hurry to take ad- 
vantage of the situation.” 

As he spoke of the conduct of the Pa- 
cific campaigns, Halsey’s thoughts natur- 
ally veered toward his own immediate 
superior, Admiral Nimitz. 

“Something that we’re apt to forget,” 
he said, “is that Admiral Nimitz is one 
of the very few top military men who 
have endured through the days when we 
were on our heels to our final victory. 
Many men came and went, but Nimitz 
picked up the ball when the going was 
toughest—and he’s had the ball ever 
since.” 

Halsey spoke of the way he had worked 
closely with Admiral Nimitz in carrying 
out the daring naval plans which had 
brought the coasts of Japan itself under 
our naval guns. 

“He laid out the broadly conceived 
plans; we carried ’em out. He named the 
objectives; it was up to us to tend to the 
details, to decide on the methods and the 
degree of offensive power we used. 

“In our action last spring, for example, 
we were told to sink whatever was left 
of the Jap Navy, destroy the Jap air 
forces and intensify the blockade around 
Japan to the best of our ability. 

“So we evolved detailed plans to do 
just that. We were face to face with the 
enemy, so we were in the position to take 
advantage of the immediate situation. We 
could crowd our advantage and press on 
the enemy’s weak links as they revealed 
themselves. 

“If we had lost the war, Nimitz would 
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have been the man blamed, because every- 
ohe counted on seapower to carry our 
other forces within closer striking range 
of the Japs. He was the boss of seapower 
in the Pacific—and we’ve won the war.” 

I pressed on to another national issue— 
that of combined armed forces. 

“I’m against that, as everyone knows,” 





he said evenly. “I believe in unity of com- { 
mand but separate services because I : 


think naval officers should command am- j 
phibious operations, and Army officers : 
should command on land. 

“I believe much greater unity of com- 
mand can be achieved in the future by 
earmarking promising young officers in i 
each service for training in the tactica, 
logistics and strategy of the other serv- 
ices. These officers would form a great 
pool for a joint general staff on a high 
planning level; they’d be above planning 
for the immediate present. They'd be the 
military thinkers who'd look years ahead 
to keep our nation prepared for anything.” 

Ships of his famous Third Fleet were 
coming into Pearl Harbor, which spread 
out below us in a battle-grey patchwork 
of masts and cranes, piers and ware- 
houses. He looked at them and spoke so 
quietly I could barely hear him: 

“Look at these ships. Think of the men 
and women who built them, the men who 
sail them; just think what they’ve 
achieved, fighting against odds all the 
way. They knew what we were fighting 
for. We’ve got something to fight for. 

“These men just can’t be beat, and as 
long as that spirit remains alive, our 
country is invulnerable. It’s up to all of 
us to see that spirit does remain alive; 
we must make sure that the price so many 
have paid in this war will not have been 
in vain.” 


Retired Enlisted Personnel 

Effective immediately enlisted men who 
were retired and recalled to active duty 
and are now serving in an enlisted status, 
or who became eligible for retirement un- 
der current provisions, may be retired or 
revert to an inactive status upon their 
own application. 






From You hintiad 
To The Girl way 
Home 


OR a small sum, you can send 

a beautiful gift each month to 
your wife, your mother or your 
girl friend. Hundreds of officers 
send their remembrances month- 
ly. Here is what one of them has 
written us: 





















“Your club is really a ‘life- 
saver. It is my insurance of 
not forgetting gifts, when I 
should by all means remem- 
ber. Enclosed find check for 


@enewal.” 
Major H. H. 


Simply join the Gift-of-the-Month 
Club. We do all the rest for you. 
Each month a different, carefully 
chosen, exciting gift .. . wrapped, 
mailed postpaid to her with your 
card enclosed. Just send her 
name and address with: 


$12 for 6 Months ( 6 Gifts) 
$23 for 12 Months (12 Gifts) 


Gift-of-the-Month Club 


Department T 
475 Fifth Ave. 
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Norfolk. 
James K, Stone, MC(S), NR, to Separation. 
Frederic W. Taylor, MC, NR, to Separation. 
Charles H. Turner, to Naval Air Technical 
Training Command, Pensacola. 
11 October 1945 
Admiral 


RB. Adm. Robert P. Briscoe, to Commander, 
Fleet Operational Development Force. 


Captains 

Harris W. Beck, SC(S), NR, to Separation. 

John Y. Dannenberg, to Naval Operations, 
Navy Dept. 

Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, to 3rd N. D., New 
York, General Court Martial No. 2. 

James H. Flatley, jr., to Naval Air Inter- 
mediate Training Command, Corpus Christi. 

Alfred M. Granum, to Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, Navy Dept. 

Charles F. House, SC, to Naval Air Station, 
Jacksonville, Fila. 

Gerald D. Linke, to Cruisers, Pacific Fleet, 
pending assignment as cruiser or battleship 
commanding officer. 

— G. Ludlow, jr., to B. Pers., Navy 
pt. 

John B. McLean, to Chief of Staff and Aide, 
Fleet Operational Development Force. 

Alfred W. Moore, DM, NR, to Separation. 

Charles J. Nager, D, NR, to Separation. 

Merle Van Metre, to B. Pers., Navy Dept. 

Solomon D. Willingham, Naval War Col- 
+ lege, Newport. 


Robert D. Abernethy, DM, NR, to Naval 
Net Depot, Tiburon, California pending as- 
signment. 

Claude F. Bailey, to Navigating Officer, USS 
Alabama, 

Edward BE. Black, SC, NR, to Reserve Fleet 
Berthing Area, Orange. 

Walter L. Blatchford, to Reserve Fleet, U. 
8. Atlantic Fleet. 

Max R. Boe, MC(S), NR, to Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Alameda. 
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Harold A. Burch S(I), NR, to 8rd N. D., 
New York. 

Kenneth F. Davis, SH, NR, Commandant, 
Naval Operating Base, Iceland and Command- 
ing Officer, Camp Knox, Naval Operating 
Base, Iceland. 

James V., Eubank, jr., DM, NR, to Assis- 
tant Chief Staff, Gulf Sea Frontier. 

John C. Farquhar, DC, to Naval Hospital, 
San Leandro, 

Ernest A. Fintel, S, NR, to Separation. 

George M. Gans, CEC, NR, 9th N. D., Great 
Lakes, pending assignment. 

Virgil R. Goode, (S) NR, to Separation. 

Lewis L. Haynes, to Naval Hospital, Phila- 
delphia. 

— Iverson, to Naval Operations, Navy 
pt. 

Francis P, Judge, MC VS, NR, to Naval 
Hospital, Pensacola. 

Milton O. Lewis, 8, NR, to Executive Officer, 
— Personnel Separation Center, Memphis, 

enn. 

William R. Lipscomb, to Naval Operations, 
Navy Dept., pending assignment. 

— B. Lyon, to Naval Operations, Navy 
ept. 

David H. Mcalpin, (8S), NR, to Separation. 

George P. Murdock, (8), NR, to Seperation. 

Eugene B. Payne, CEC, NR, Separation. 

Joseph P. Plichta, CEC, to 9th N. D., Great 
Lakes, pending assignment. 

Albert Raborn, to Duty connection Naval 
Reserve Officers Training, Ames, Iowa. 

Paul S. Sessions, (S), NR, Separation. 

Verner L. Smith, A6, NR, Naval Airship 
Training and Experimentation Command, 
Lakehurst. 

Cortland J. Strang, (Ret.), to Relieved ac- 
tive duty. 

. Hippolyte L. Stanley, (8S), NR, to Separa- 
on, 

Rudulph Y. Taggart, CEC, NR, Potomac 
River Naval Command pending assignment.* 

Salem A. Vanevery, jr., to Commanding Of- 
ficer, Naval Air Station, Daytona Beach. 

Asa V. R. Watson, (Ret.), to Relieved ac- 
tive duty. 

Leil L. Young, DE, NR, to Commanding Of- 
ficer, U. S. S. Bountiful. 

Stanley M. Zimny, to U. S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis. 


RAdm. John H. Brown, to Commandant, 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Captains 

Glenn W. Berry, DC, to N. A. B., 13th N. D. 

Leon N. Blair, to Commander, Sub. Squad. 
Eighteen. 

Gordon Campbell, 
Dept. 

Kenneth O. Ekelund, to 7th N. D., Miami. 

Louis E. French, to 12th N, D., San Fran- 


to Naval Oper., Navy 


cisco. 
Charles B. Gary, DE-V(G), NR, to Sep. Cen- 


ter. 

Walace Haworth, MC(S), NR, Naval Hosp., 
Puget Sound. 

Anselm C. Hohn, MC, to NAS, San Diego. 

John S. Keating, B. Pers., Navy Dept. 

Mead S. Pearson, to Naval Oper., Navy Dept. 

Eugene C. Rook, Commanding Off., Naval 
Ordnance Plant, York. 
P Charles B. Smith, (Ret.), to Relieved active 

uty. 

Fred R. Stickney, to B. Pers., Navy Dept. 

Augustus J, Wellings, to Chief of Staff and 
Aide, Service Force, Pacific Fleet 

Commanders 

John C. Alderman, to Fleet Air, Alameda, 
pending assignment. 

Marshall D. Allison, (A3), NR, to NAB, 13th 
N. D., Seattle. 

Kenneth L. Barnes, MC, NR, to Sep. Center, 
Norman, Okla. 

Bert S. Beasley, SC, B. S&A, Navy Dept. 

Norbert C. Brady, SC, to Service Force, Pa- 
cific Fleet. 

George H. Brereton, (S), NR, to Sep. Center. 

James V. Campbell, MC, NR, to Naval 
Hosp., Oakland. 

George H. Carter, to Air Force, Pacific Fleet 
pending assignment. 

David O. Harrington, MC(S), NR, to Naval 
Hosp., Oakland. 

Enrique D. Haskins, to Sub. Base, New 
London. 
premnola D. Hogle, to Naval Oper., Navy 


William L. Kilcoin, SI, NR, to Nearest N. D. 

Robert D. King, to ‘Commanding Officer, 
Submarine Base, Luzon. 

Henry S. Krusen, (S), NR, Sep. Center. 

William 8S. Laporte, S(I), NR, Sep. Center. 

Lester BE. Larson, MC, NR, to Naval Amm. 
Depot, Crane, Ind. 

Walter H. Levy, MC, NR, to Sep. Unit Of- 
ficer, Jacksonville, 

Henry U. Linkins, C, NR, to Naval Oper., 
Navy Dept. 

Rex B. Little, to Gunnery Officer, Staff, 
Training Command, Pacific Fleet. 

James B. Markham, to Relieved active duty. 

John S. McCain ,jr., to B. Pers., Navy Dept. 

Donald H. Menzel, 8(C2), NR, to Sep. Cen- 


ter. 

Allen W. Moore, to B. Pers., Navy Dept. 

William C. Mott, 8, NR, to Naval Oper., 
Navy Dept. 

James T. Opry, jr., DM, NR, to Separation. 

Emil F. Redman, CHC, to NAS, Corpus 
Christi. 

Arno, Ross, MC, NR, NAS, San Diego. 

David W. Ruffin, MC(S), NR, Naval Hosp., 
Palm Beach. 

Fred L. Ruhlman, to Nearest N. D. pending 


assignment. 

Byron K. Rust, MC(8), NR, to Separation. 

Paul B. Ryan, to Engineering Officer, USS 
Vicksburg. 

Norman J. Sampson, to Duty connection 
N. R. Officers Training Corps, Providence. 

William B, Sarles, (8), NR, to Sep. Center. 

Frank N. Sayre, to Commander, Reserve 
Fleet Berthing Area, Philadelphia. 

Giles J. Sullivan, A-V(S), NR, to Sep. Cen- 
ter. 

Joseph Taymor, MC, NR, to Naval Hosp., 
Corona, Calif. 

Philip A. Walker, (DE), NR, to Sep. Center. 

Arthur L. Wills, (S)B, NR, to B. Pers., 
Navy Dept. 

16 October 1945 


Captains 

Laurence C. Baldauf, to B. Ord., Navy Dept. 

Phillip B. Brannen, D, NR, to Separation. 

Charles A. Buchanan, to B. Ord., Navy Dept. 
_ Dallas D. Dupre, to B. Pers., Navy Dept. 

Henry Farrow, to Nearest N. D. pending as- 
signment. 

Ralph E. Fielding, MC, to Sep. Center, San 
Pedro. 

Philip D. Lohmann, to Senior Member, 
Board of Inspection and Survey, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Lewis R. McDowell, 
ficer, USS Feland, 

Arthur R. Ponto, to Commanding Officer, 
USS General E. T. Collins. 

William F. Raborn, to Chief of Staff and 
Aide, Carrier Training Squadron, Pacific 
Fleet. 

William F. Royall, to NTS, Newport, R. L, 
pending assignment. 

Donald R. Tallman, to Commanding Officer, 
USS Huntington. 

Merle Van Metre, to Chief of Staff and Aide 
and Operations Officer, North Pacific Force. 

Richard G. Visser, to B. Pers., Navy Dept. 


Commanders 

Charles W. Aldrich, to Nearest N.D., pend- 
ing assignment. 

Matthew H. Ames, MC (Ret.), to Hospital, 
Banning, Calif. 

Harold H. Berman MC(S), NR, to Separa- 
tion. 

Donald C. Brown, D, NR, to Precommis- 
sioning Training Center, San Francisco, pend- 
ing assignment. 

Albert R. Buehler, to Relieved active duty. 

Wylie G. Chestnut, MC, NR, to Naval Hosp., 
Corvallis. 

Gates Collier, MC, NR, to Naval Hosp., Cor- 
pus Christi. 

William 8. Cowles, D-V(S), NR, to Sep. 
Center. 

James N. Delamater, MC, to Relieved ac- 
tive duty—Resignation accepted. 

Ryland N. Dempster, SA, NR, to Command- 
ing Officer, Carrier Aircraft Service Unit 50. 

Walter 8S. Denham, to Aerological Officer, 
ist N. D., Quonset Point. 

Charles R. Eisenbach, to Commanding Of- 
ficer, San Pablo. 

Clarence E. Haugen, (Ret.), to Naval Ord- 
nance Officer, General Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, Pasadena. 

George E. Hughes, to Fleet Air Wing 10. 

Theodore C. Jacobus, S(E), NR, to Navy 
Yard, Mare Island. 

Robert W. MacDonald, S(I), NR, to Sep. 
Center. 

Edward P. Madden, MC, to Naval Hosp., 
Seattle. 

Edward F. McGinnis, (S), NR, to Naval 
Command, Strategic Services Units, Depart- 
ments of State and War, Washington, D. C. 

Philip 8. McLennan, MC, to llth N. D., San 


to Commanding Of- 


lego. 

Edward J. Milner, to Nearest N. D., pending 
assignment. 

Albert, Pratt (D), NR, to Sep. Center. 

Raymond M. Price, MC, NR, to Naval Hos- 
pital, Memphis. 

Daniel Ravenel, jr., (S), NR, to Naval Com- 
mand, Strategic Services Units, Departments 
of State and War, Washington, D. C. 

Malcolm C. Reeves, to Navigator, USS York- 
town. 

Burton PB. Rokes, (Ret.), to Relieved active 
duty. 

John M. Shaheen, (S), NR, to Naval Com- 
mand, Strategic Services Units, Departments 
of State and War, Washington, D. C. 

Harry Smith, to Nearest N, D., pending as- 
signment. 

Paul C. Smith, to 12th N. D., San Fran., 
pending assignment. 

Archie H. Soucek, to Gunnery Officer, USS 
New Jersey. 

Gershom, J. Thompson, MC, NR, Naval Hos- 
pital, Corona. 

Willard H. Tice, MC, NR, to Separation. 

Theodore A. Torgerson, to Commanding Of- 
ficer, USS Frank B. Evans. 

Robert P. Walker, to Commanding Officer, 
USS Massey. 

Prentice K. Will, to B. Aero., Navy Dept. 

Peyton L. Wirtz, to Fleet Administrative 
Office, New York. 

William N. Wylie, to Commander, Mine Di- 


vision 7. 
15 October 1945 
Admirals 
an VAdm. John W. Greenslade, to Relieved ac- 


VAdm. Herbert F. Leary, to Commander, 
Gulf Sea Frontier. 
— Harold C. Train, to Bur, Pers. Navy 
P 





Commodore 
Allen G. Quynn, to Bur. Pers., Navy Dept. 


Captains 

John P. Barrett, to Potomac River Naya) 
Command, Washington, D. C. duty connec. 
tion permanent general court martial. 

Thomas T. Beattie, to Comanding Officer, 
U. 8. S. Louisville. 

Welford C, Blinn, to Bur. Personnel, Navy 
Dept. 

Frank Bruner, to Commanding Officer, U. §. 
8. Wake Island. 

“T" Dewitt Carr, to Bur. Personnel, Navy 
Dept. 

Waldeman N. Christensen, to Naval Train. 
ing Station, Newport, pending assignment. 

Forrest Close, to Army-Navy Field Commis. 
sion, Philippine Sea Frontier. 

, _— B. Creach, to Naval Hospital, Nor. 
olk. 

Ransom K. Davis, 
Navy Dept. 

Martin J. Drury, to Commanding Officer, 
Naval Damage Control Training Center, Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia. 

Jacob P. Den Hartog, S(E2), NR, to Separa 
tion Center. 

James W. Ellis, MC, to USS Tryon. 

Philip H. Fitzgerald, to Chief Staff and 
Aide, 17th N. D., Kodiak. 

Carroll M. Hall, to 4th N. D., Philadelphia, 
duty connection with general court martial 

Wellington A. Hammond, to Administrative 
= Deputy Chief Naval Operations, Navy 

t. 


to Naval Operations, 


pt. 

Edward B. Harp, ChC, to Coast Guard 
Academy, New London, Conn. 

Rex L. Hicks, to Naval Operations, Navy 
Dept. 

Harold R. Holcomb, to Assistant Chief Staff 
for Material, 12th N. D., San Francisco. 

Raymond T. Holden, MC, NR, to Naval Dis- 
pensary, Navy Dept. 

Harry R. Hummer, jr., cic Group Traln- 
ing Center, Boston, Mass. 

William R. Ignatius, to N. D., U. 8. Ground 
Control Council, Germany, duty Naval Tecb- 
nical Unit, Europe. 

John G. Jones, to Commander, Transport 
Division 53. 

Donald C. King, (S), NR, to Separation. 

William I. Leahy, to Commander Korean 
Service Group. 

Donald W. Loomis, to Naval Operations, 
Navy Dept. 

Ranald M. Mackinnon, to Nearest N. D., 
pending assignment. 

Austin V. Magly, to Naval Operations, Navy 
Dept. 

William L. Patten, SC, to Staff Supply Of 
ficer, Reserve Fleet, Atlantic Fleet. 

William L. Peterson, (Ret.), to 12th N. D. 
San Francisco, pending assignment. 

Roger D. Phillips,, DE, NR, to Commanding 
Officer, USS Passumpsic. 

Edward H. Pierce, to Cruisers, Pacific Fleet 
duty connection CIC Indoctrination and as- 
signment Commanding Officer of cruiser or 
battleship. 

Carter A. Printup, to Commanding Officer, 
Naval Ordnance Milledgeville. 

William J. Richter, to Commanding Officer, 
USS Bollinger. 

Victor B. Riden, MC, to Navy Yard, Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. 

Hobart A. Sailer, to Commanding Officer, 
USS Pocono. 

Roland W. Schumann, SC, to Home. 

Walter H. Schwartz, MC, to Naval Hospital 
Philadelphia. 

Leon B. Scott, (Ret.), Relieved active duty. 

George L. Thomas, SC, to Issuing Agent 
and Certifying Officer for War Bonds, Navy 
Yard, Charleston, 8. C. 

William N. Thornton, to Assistant Indus 
trial Manager, 9th N. D., Chicago. 

Harold L. Weaver, MC, to Naval Hospital 
St. Albans, 


(Please turn to Nezt Page) 
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Navy Orders 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 


William White, to Commanding Officer, 
Navy V-12 Unit, Stanford University School 
Medicine, San Francisco. 

Edgar M. Williams, (Ret.), to Command- 
ing Officer, Navy V-12 Unit, Medical College 
of Virginia School of Medicine, Richmond. 

Fdgar M. Williams, (Ret.), to Relieved ac- 
tive duty 

Nathaniel G. Barker, to Bureau of Ord- 
nance, Navy Dept. 

Joseph J. Blanch, MC, to N. D., pending as- 
signment. 

Charles Blenman, to Commanding Officer, 
Air Transport Evacuation Squadron No. 1. 

Donald W. Branham, MC, NR, to Naval 
Hospital, Norman. 

James R. Cain, jr., D. NR, to Separation. 

Chalmers R. Carr, MC, to Naval Hospital, 
Annapolis. 

George M. Clifford, to Naval Operations, 
Navy Dept. 

Clifford E. Dietderich, MC, NR, to Nearest 
N. D. pending assignment. 

Bennett M. Dodson, (DM), NR, to Superin- 


tendent, Pennsylvania Maritime Academy, 
Philadelphia. 

Arthur W. Dunn, (Ret.), to Relieved active 
duty. 


Dennis L. Francis, to District Security Of- 
ficer, 4th N. D., Philadelphia. 

William E, Garity, (A5), NR, to Separation 
Center. 

Price Gilbert, ir., (A)L, NR, to Separation. 
Snowden C. Hall, MC, NR, to Nearest N. 
D., pending assignment, 

Edward L. Hammond, ue, to Naval Hos- 
pital, Farragut. 

Irvin S. Hartman, to Naval Separation Cen- 
ter, Shoemaker. 

Robert M. Hinckley, jr., to Officer in 
Charge, Ammunition Depot, West Loch. 
Paul L. Hopper, S(1), NR, to Separation. 
Stuart T. Hotchkiss, D, NR, to Nearest N. 
D. pending assignment. 

Elisworth W. Jensen, S(T), NR, to Separa- 
tion, 

Herman W. Johnson, SC, (Ret.), to Relieved 
active duty. 

Hal ©. Jones, to Relieved active duty. 
Edwin G. Kintner, jr., S(E), NR, Separa- 
tion. 

Everett P. Kirch, SC, to Nearest N. D. pend- 
ing assignment. 

Ben Klotz, MC(S), NR, te Naval Hospital, 
San Francisco, 

John M. Krause, S(T), NR, to Separation. 
Ross BR. Lautzenheiser, MC¢S), NR, USS 
New Jersey. 

Edward DD. Leete, MC(S), NR, to Nearest N. 
D. pending assignment 

James T. Mathews ,jr.. SC, to Supply Of- 
ficer, Reserve Fleet, U. S. Pacific Fleet. 

Eugene Ts}. Maxwell, MC, NR, Naval Dis- 
pensary, Miami Beach 

Robert Mazet, jr... MC, NR, Naval Hospital, 
Chelsea 

Angus M. McDonald, MC VS, NR, to Naval 
Dispensary, Navy Dent 

Jack K. MeFall, S(1), NR, to Separation. 
John R. Moritz, MC, NR, to Special Hospi 
tal, Ketchum, Idaho. 

Frederick M. Morrison, MC, NR, to U. 8. 
Naval A ademy. 

Edawrd S. Northrop, S(1), NR, to Separa- 
tion 

William C. Norvell, to Commanding Officer, 
USS S ormes., 

Samnel H. Oliver, MC, to Staff, Fleet Air, 

est Const, 

David L. Patten, S, NR, to Ist N. D., Boston, 
temporary duty. 

James H. Pennington, MC(S), NR, to 
Separation Center, Bainbridge, 

_Hern in A, Pieeczentkowski, to Submarine 
Force, Pacific Fleet pending assignment 

Wallace L. Poole, MC, NR, to Separation. 

John G. F. Prescott, to Navy Yard, New 
York , 

Robert M. Schwyhart, ChC, to Separation 
Center, Great Lakes. 

Keith E. Selby, MC VS, NR, to Naval Hos- 
Pital, Great Lakes. 

_ Frank G. Springer, to Naval Division, U. S. 
Ground ( ouncil, Europe. 
Rufus L. Taylor, to Naval Operations, Navy 
Dept 


Leslie J. Watson, CEC, NR, to Separation. 





Paul R, Weeks, MC(S), NR, to Separation. 

Ralph E. Westbrook, to 13th N. D., Seattle. 

Nathan 8. White, SC(S), NR, to Naval Sup- 
ply Depot, Oakland. 

Howard C. Williams, SCS, NR, to Separa- 
tion, 

William A. Wilson, MC(S), NR, to Naval 
Medical School, Bethesda. 





Army Orders 
(Continued from Page 265) 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

Maj. Frank G. Mullins, from Ft, Leonard 
Wood, Mo. to Engr Rep Pool, Ft. Belvoir, Va. 

Ist Lt. George V. Rittenhouse, from Pine 
Cp. N. Y. to Hq 2nd Sv C, Governors Is., N. Y. 

Maj. Frank S. Sloan, from Wash., D. C, to 
NA, Engr. Div., N. ¥ 

Lt. Col. Mark S. Gurnee, from Ft. Bragg, 
N. C. to OCE, Wash., D. C. 

Capt. John C. Corbitt, from Wash., D. C. to 
Hq 4th Sv C, Atlanta, Ga. 

Capt. Walter I. Clark, from Brooklyn, N, Y. 
to ASF Tng Cent, Ft. Belvoir, Va. 

Ist Lt. Herny K. Freedlander, from Cp 
Beale, Calif. to ASF Tng C, Ft. Leonard 
Wood, Mo. 

Capt. Carlton A. Jordan, from Cp Beale, 
Calif. to ASF Tng Ctr, Ft. Leonard Wood, Mo. 

Capt. Carroll C. Armand, from Cp Beale, 
Calif, to ASF Tng Ctr, Ft. Leonard Wood, Mo 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 

Ist Lt. Jess Kimmel, from New York, N. Y., 
to Sp Serv. Rep. Pool, Camp Lee, Va. 

2nd Lt. Lubomir Bilorusky, from Cp Pick- 
ett, Va., to Rep. Pool, Aberdeen Pr. Gr., Md. 

Lt. Col. Nevelle E. McKinney, from Cp Beale, 
Calif., to Rep. Pool, Stockton, Calif. 

Ist Lt. Samuel E. Roberts, from Cp Beale, 
Calif., to Rep. Pool, Stockton, Calif. 

Ist Lt. Richard F. Roe, from Cp Beale, 
Calif., to Rep. Pool, Stockton, Calif. 

2nd Lt. Frank Gage, from Cp Beale, Calif., 
to Rep. Pool, Stockton, Calif. 

Capt. Charles F. Kalmbach, from Aberdeen, 
Md., to Sep. Ctr., Ft. George G. Meade, Md 

2nd Lt. Melvin L. Jespersen, from Cp 
Beale, Calif., to Rep. Pool, Stockton, Calif. 

SIGNAL CORPS 

Capt. Thomas FE. Dillon, from Balto., Md., 
to Crile GH, Cleveland, O. 

Ist Lt. Edward V. Nielsen, from Ft. Mon- 
mouth, N. J., to SMG, Charlottesville, Va 

Capt. Abraham J. Krell, from Ft, Dix, N. 
J., to Hq 3rd Sv C., Balto., Md. 

Lt. Col. Myron L. Williams, from Cp Miles 
Standish, Mass., to AGF Board, Ft. Bragg, 


Ist Lt. Alexander R. MeKechnie, from Ar- 
lington, Va., to PMGO, Huntsville, Tex. 


Maj. John H. Hoch, from Cp Beale, Calif., 
to Letterman GH, San Francisco, Calif 
Ist Lt. George K,. Birch, from Cp Beale, 


Calif., to Sac. Sig. Depot, Sacramento, Calif 

ist Lt. James B. Campbell, jr., from Cp 
Ieale, Calif., to ASF Tng. C, Camp Crowder, 
Mo. 

ist Lt. Henry C. Seruggs, ir., from Cp Beale, 
Calif., to ASF Tng. C., Cp Crowder, Mo 

Ist Lt. James E. Madden, from Cp Beale 
Celif.. to Rep. Pool, Ft. Monmonth, N. J 
2nd Lt. Floyd D. German, from Cn Beale, 
‘alif.. to ASF Tne. C., Cp Crowder, Mo. 
2nd Lt. Andrew K. Diefendorfer, from Cn 
Seale, Calif., to Ren. Pool, Ft. Monmouth, N.J. 
Capt. George R. Yount, from Cp Beale, Calif. 
to ASF Tng. C, Cp Crowder, Mo 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT 

Ist Lt. Andrew J. O'Donnel from Ft. Ren). 
Harrison, Ind.¢to South Atlantic Eng. Div., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

2nd Lt. Joseph D. Perez, ir.. from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison, Ind., to South Atlantic Eng. Div., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Ist Lt. David M. Pogash from Ft. Benj. Har- 
rivson, Ind., to North Atlantic Ener. Div., NYC 

Ist Lt. Vineeont L. Barbaro from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison, Ind., to Hq 2d Sv C, NYC. 

Maj. Henry N. Craig from Ft. Benj. Har- 
rison, Ind., to Ha 7th Sv C, Omaha, Nebr 

Capt. Ralph R. Bartsch from Ft, Benj. Har- 
rison, Ind., to San Fran. Ord Dist., San 
Fran., Calif. 

Capt. Fred M. Henning from Ft. Benj. Har- 
rison, Ind., to San Fran. Ord. Dist., San 
Fran., Calif. 

(Please turn to Nert Page) 
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Army Orders 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
Ist Lt. John T. Hietbrink from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison, Ind., to Hq 7th Sv C, Omaha, Nebr. 
Capt. Richard W. Hoffman from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison, Ind., to OCE, Wash., D. C. 
Capt. Willis H. Guinn from Ft. Benj. Har- 
rison, Ind., to Sig C, Philadelphia. 
ist Lt. John F. Cadogan from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison, Ind., to OCE, Wash., D. C. 
Capt. Robert J. Fielding from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison, Ind., to Boston Cml Warfare, 
Boston, 
Capt. Kenneth G. Hovland from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison, Ind., to Cml Warfare, Chicago, Ill. 
Maj. Robert Bruno, from Ft. Benj. Harri- 
son, Ind., to 2d Sv C, New York City. 
Ist Lt. Richard J. Carney from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison, Ind., to Hq 2d Sv C, NYC. 
ist Lt. Alexander J. Abrams from Ft, Benj. 
Harrison, Ind., to Hq 2d Sv C, NYC. 
Capt. Melvin C. Redman from Ft. Rodman, 
Mass., to Office Fiscal Dir., Wash., D. C. 
ist Lt. Glen G. Yankee, Ft. Benj. Harrison, 
Ind., to Ord Dept., Dover, N. J. 
Capt. Charles D. Waldecker from Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to Office Fiscal Dir., Wash., D. C. 
ist Lt. George J. Zeiss, jr., from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison, Ind., to Hq 2d Sv C, Governors Is- 
land, N. Y. 
Maj. Horace N. Elkins from Ft. Benj. Har- 
rison, Ind., to Hq 4th Sv C, Atlanta, Ga. 
1st Lt. Clyde F. James from Ft. Benj. Har- 
rison, Ind., to Hq 4th Sv C, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ist Lt. Albert F. Majeres from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison to 6th Sv C, Chicago. 
Ist Lt. Josiah A. Stanley from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison to 3d Sv C, Baltimore. 
Maj. Edwin Harding, jr., from Tyndall Fld., 
Fla., to Of. Fise. Div., ASF, Wash., D. C. 
Maj. Milton G. Winsor from Ft. Benj. Har- 
rison to 4th Sv C, Ft. McClellan, Ala. 
Ist Lt, John EF. Kelly from Ft. Benj. Har- 
rison to 6th Sv C, Chicago. 
2nd Lt. Stanley C. Alfrey from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison to 6th Sv C, Chicago. 
ist Lt. Alvah W. Anderson from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison to 9th Sv C, Ft. Douglas, Utah. 
2nd Lt. Joe F. Chandler from Ft. Benj 
Harrison to 4th Sv C, Atlanta, Ga. 
2nd Lt. William J. O’Brien from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison to 1st Sv C, Boston. 
2nd Lt. Stephen F. Donelan from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison to 1st Sv C, Boston. 
2nd Lt. Josenh W. Skovron from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison to 3d Sv C, Baltimore. 
CHAPLAINS 
ist Lt. Casper E. Conley from Newport 
News, Va., to Hq 7th Sv C, Omaha, Nebr. 
ist Lt. Moshe V. Goldblum from Ft. Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga., to 2500th AAF Bu., Randolph 
Field, Tex. 
ist Lt. Moses B. Sachs from Ft. Oglethorpe, 
Ga., to 999th AAF Bu., Orlando AB, Fla. 
ist Lt. Israel Miller from Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to 3705th AAF Bu., Lowry Fld., Colo. 
Capt. Julius C. Watkins from Cp Maxey, 
Tex., to Hq 8th Sv C, Dallas, Tex. 
ist Lt. Alfred L. Goodman from Ft. Ogle- 
therpe, Ga., to 3500th AAF Bu., St. Louis, Mo. 
Capt. Spyker R. Bingaman from Cp Adair, 
Ore., to Ha 3rd Sv C, Balto.. Md. 
CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 
ist Lt. John C. Gregg from Charlottsville, 
Va., to Repl. Pool, Edgewood Ars., Md. 
TRANSPORTATION CORPS 
Lt. Col. Mortimer B. Burnside from New 
York, N. Y., to Proc. Div. OCT, Cincinnati, O. 
Capt. Francis G. Wall from Cp Beale, Calif., 
to SFPE, Ft. Mason, Calif. 
1st Lt. George Thompson from Cp Beale, 
Calif., to SFPE, Ft. Mason, Calif. 
Ist Lt. Donald H. MeDonald from Brook- 
= N. Y., to 3rd Sv C, Ft. George G. Meade, 
Ist Lt. Cecil A. Wells from Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Inf. RTC, Ft. MeClellan, Ala. 
Capt. Duffel S. Watson from Charlottsville, 
Va., to SFPE, Ft. Mason, Calif. 
CORPS OF MILITARY POLICE ¢ 
2nd Lt. Richard J. Flick from Ft. Sam 
Houston, Tex., to 712th MP, Ft. Niagara, N. Y. 
Maj. Bertel O. Sandberg from Winfield 
Seott, Calif., to FA, Ft. Si'l, Okla. 
2n4 Lt. Albert Schaefer from Houston, Tex., 
to 712th MP, Ft. Niagara, N. Y. 
2ud Lt. William J. O’Brien from Houston, 
Tex., to 712th MP, Ft. Niagara, N. Y. 
2nd Lt. Valex A. Doucet from Houston, 
Tex., to 712th MP, Ft. Niagara, N. Y. 
lst Lt. Theodore C, Korycinski from Ft. 
Riley, Kans.. to 396th MP, Ft. Riley, Kans. 
ist Lt. William Vassil from Ft. Mason, 
Calif.. to PMG Repl., Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 
2nd Lt. Robert B. Howard from Houston, 
Tex., to 719? MP, Ft. Niagara, N. Y. 
Ist Lt. Samuel Van Heok from Houston, 
Tex., to 4th Sv C, Camn Stewart, Ga. 
ist Lt. Willis H. MeOneary from Ft. Sam 
Houston, Tex., to JAG Se., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
CAVALRY 
Maj. Chester V. Crawford from Ft. Riley, 
Kans., to MI Sv., Wash., D. C. 
FIELD ARTILLERY 
Maj. LeRoy W. McDonald from Ft. Sill, 
Okla., to Sch. Mil. Govt., Charlottesville, Va. 
Capt. James F. Edmonds from Ft. Sill, 
Okla., to MPD ASF, Wash., D. C. 
Lt. Col. John F. Smoller from Camp Cooke, 





Calif., to USMA, West Point, N. Y. 

Capt. Roy G. Zitterman from Wash., D. C., 
to FA Sch., Ft. Sill, Okla. 

Ist Lt. Ray C. Maize from Ft. Bragg, N. C., 
to Sch. Mil. Govt., Charlottesville, Va. 

Maj. Harry B. Brown from Camp Carson, 
Colo., to OC of S, Wash., D. C. 

Capt. William B. Armstrong, jr., from New 
York to Information and Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

INFANTRY 

1st Lt. George F. Tait from Campbell, Ky.. 
to Wash., D. C., duty in TAG. 

Lt. Col. Richard W. Ripple from Asheville, 
N. C., to TAG, Wash., D. C. 

ist Lt. Cecil J. Mumma from Atterbury, 
Ind., Repl. Pool, Ft. McClellan, Ala. 

Capt. George Papazoglou from Wash., D. C., 
to 1st Sv C, Ft. Devens, Mass. 

2nd Lt. Frank P. Irvin from Camp Buttner, 
N. C., to Repl. Pool, Ft. McClellan, Ala. 

2nd Lt. Woodrow W. Kelley from Camp 
Buttner, N. C., to Repl. Pool, Ft. McClellan. 

Ist Lt. Robert J. Morris from Tacoma, 
Wash., to 9th Sv C, ASF, Ft. Lewis, Wash. 

1st Lt. Henley L. Gould from Mackall, N. 
C., to Sch, of Mil. Govt., Charlottesville, Va. 

Maj. Harry B. Overton from Robinson, Ark., 
to Sch. of Mil. Govt., Charlottesville, Va. 

Lt. Col. John L. Strong from Ft. Benning, 
Ga., to MI Sv, Wash., D. C. 

Lt. Col. James F. Skells from Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Kans., to MI Sv, Wash., D. C. 

Capt. Henry EF. Haxo, jr., from Wash., D. C., 
to OUSW, Wash., D. ¢. 

Capt. Bernard J. Trauscht from Camp Lee, 
Va., to MDW, Ft. Belvoir, Va. 

Capt. Kirk P. McDonald from Camp Wheel- 
er, Ga., to Sch. Mil. Govt., Charlottesville, Va. 

Maj. Alfred A. Knieriem from Camp Stone- 
mon, Calif., to Civil Censorship, Stoneman. 
Calif. 

2nd Lt. Thomas H. McElrath from Ft. Me- 
Clellan, Ala., to Sch. Mil. Govt., Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Ist Lt. Rudolf W. Kogan from Ft. Bragg, 
N. C., to Sch. Mil. Govt., Charlottesville, Va. 

ist Lt. Everett A. Carleton from Cp. Shelby, 
Miss., to Sch. Mil. Govt., Charlottesville, Va. 

2nd Lt. Merritt B. Booth from Amherst. 
Moss., to RTC, Camp Croft. S. ¢. 

Capt. William R. Coon from Ft, Bragg, ~N. 
C., to Valley Forge Mil. Academy, Wayne, Pa. 

Ist Lt. Joseph R. Wricht from Battle Creek, 
Mich., to RTC, Ft. MeClellan, Ala, 

Col. Gabriel T. MseKenzie from Wash., 1. 
C., to U. of Ken., Lexington, Ky. 

Capt. John L. Ellis from Ft. Benning, Ga., 
to Riverside Academy, Gainesville, Ga 

Col. Walter T. Scott from Wash., D. €., to 
PP in IGD Hq First Army, Ft. Bragg, N. C. 

2nd Lt. Nevin E. Brown from Ft. McClellan, 
Ala., to Sch. Mil. Govt., Charlottesville, Va. 

1st Lt. Joseph H. Williams from New York 
City to InfRTC, Camp Croft, S. C. 

2nd Lt. Robert M. Smith from Ft. Benning, 
Ga., to Ord Depot, Tacoma, Wash. 

Maj. Alfred P. Robertson from Wash., D. C., 
to Sch. Mil. Govt., Charlottesville. Va. 

Lt. Col. Donald F. Hull from Camp Camp- 
bell, Ky., to USMA, West Point, N. Y. 

Capt. Richard G. Jones from Ft. Mason, 
Calif., to Civil Censorship, Ft. Mason, Calif. 

Mai. Ralph F. Miles from Cp Cooke, Calif.. 
to OWS, Wash., D. . 

AIR CORPS 

ist Lt. Ira M. Morley, from Erwin, Tenn.. 
to Mil, Cen, Rep. Pool, Ft. Mason, Calif. 

Capt. Paul J. Houser from Mitchel Field, 
N. Y., to US Strat. Bomb. Survey, Wash., D. ¢. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 

Capt. Wellman FE. Nusbaum from Eglin 
Field, Fla., to 244th AAA Sit. Bn., Winter Gar- 
den, Fla. 

1st Lt. Robert W. Right from Camp Pickett. 
Va.>to Sch. Mil. Govt., Charlottesville, Va. 

CH (Capt.) Wolf G. Plaut from San Luis 
Obispo, Calif., te Hq 5th SVC, Ft. Hayes, 0. 

Lt. Col. Clifford F. Cordes from Carson, 
Colo., to duty OIG, Wash., D. C. 

Maj. Harold G. Creyts, from Ft. Sam Hous- 
ten, Tex., to Sch. Mil. Govt., Charlottesville, 
Va. 

Lt. Col. Norman E, Fisher from Ft. Bliss, 
Tex., to CGSS, Ft. Leavenworth, Kans. 

MILITARY INTELLIGENCE 

Capt. Thomas EF, Anthony from Wash., D. 

c., to Hq 9th Sv C, Ft. Douglas, Utah. 
WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 

ist Lt. Mary E. Herring from San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to DP in AGD AGO, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Capt. Gladys R. Clark from Camp Ritchie, 
Md., to AGD AGO, Washington, D. C 

2nd Lt. Alice Gill from Des Moines, Iowa, 
to 7th Sv C ist WAC Tng Center, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

ARMY OF THE U. 8. 

2nd Lt. Fred A. McMahon from Ft. Doug- 
las, Utah, to 9th Sv C, Camp Beale, Calif. 

2nd Lt. Ambrose D. Holford from Camp 
McCoy, Wisc., to 6th Sy C WDPC, Camp Me- 
Coy, Wisc. 








Capt. Melvin L. Payne from Omaha, Nebr., 


to 5th Sv C, Atterbury, Ind. 
2nd Lt. George F. Norford from Ft. Law- 
ton, Wash, to OC of S, Washington, D. C. 
2nd Lt. Reid L. Lindstrom from Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex., to ist Sv C, Amherst, Mass. 
Capt. Michael J. Wardell from Ft. Mason, 
Calif., to Sp Services Repl. Pool, Cp. Lee, Va. 
ist Lt. Joseph B. Long, from Ft. Mason, 


Calif., to Hq 5th Sv C, Ft. Hayes, Ohio. 


CHIEF WARRANT OFFICERS 

CWO William H. Riggs from Johnson City, 
Tenn., to MDW, Ft. Belvoir, Va. 

CWO Albert Wolfe from Ft. Benj. Harri- 
son, Ind., to Hq 2d Sv C, New York City. 

CWO Charles Elliott from Ft. Rosecrans, 
Calif., to 4th Sv C, Ft. Ogelthorpe, Ga. 

CWO Elve T. Westgaard from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison, Ind., to Hq 2nd Sv C, New York 
City. 

CWO Bernard Higgins from Ft. Benj. Har- 
rison, Ind., to Hq 2d Sv C, New York City. 

CWO John H. Collier from Ft. Benj. Har- 
rison, Ind., to Hq 3d Sv C, Baltimore, Md. 

CWO Admiral Atkins from Ft. Benj. Har- 
rison, Ind., to Hq 9th Sv C, Ft. Douglas, 
Utah. 

CWO Oscar Mattson from Cambridge, Ohio, 
to Hq 8th Sv C, Dallas, Tex. 

CWO Thaddeus E. Semeja from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison, Ind., to Hq 6th Sv C, Chicago, III. 


WARRANT OFFICERS (JG) 

WOJG Frank W. Tate from Ft. Benj. Har- 
rison, Ind., to Hq 6th Sv C, Chicago, Ill. 

WOJG Walter A. Hartmeyer from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison, Ind., to Procurement Dist., New 
York City 

WOJG Matthew W. Powers from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison, Ind., to Cont. Settle., Philadelphia, 

WOJG Chris F. Simmons, from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison, Ind., to Hq 4th Sv C, Atlanta, Ga. 

WOJG Gerald L. Britt from Ft. Benj. Har- 
rison, Ind., to Hq 27th Sv C, Omaha, Nebr. 

WOJG Ed. W. Palmer from Ft. Benj. HMar- 
rison to Hq 4th Sv C, Atlanta, Ga. 

WOJG Herman L. Getchell from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison, Ind., to Hq 1st Sv C, Boston, Mass. 

WOJG William H. Smith from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison, Ind., to Hq 4th Sv C, Atlanta, Ga. 

W0OJG Robert L. Melton from New Orleans, 
La., to 218th Hosp Ship, Wilmington, Calif. 

WOJIG James W. Wilkinson from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison, Ind., to Hq 9th Sv C, Ft. Douglas, 
Utah. 

WOJG Charles G. Escher, jr., from Ft. Benj. 
Harrison, Ind., to Hq 8th Sv C, Dallas, Tex. 
RELIEVED FROM ACTIVE DUTY 

Maj. Frederick William Siegel (1st Lt.) 

Maj. Morgan Ayres Reynolds, AUS 

Lt. Col. Walter Alexander Schwindt, TC 

Maj. George Heimerl Muth, QMC 

Maj. Willis John Reynolds, OD 

Maj. John Daniel Godfrey Gennerich, OD 

Maj. John Hines Howard, OD 

Lt. Col. Carl Samuel Kleinau, (Capt.), CK 

Capt. Charles Edmond Herzog, AUS 

Capt, Bernard Fabrikant, OD 

Capt. Arland Jrns Andersen, (2nd Lt.), AC 

Lt. Col. William Green de Rosset, Inf. 

Lt. Col. William Milfred Batten, QMC 

Lt. Col, Bert Eldridge White, TC 

Maj. Walfred Lindstrom, AUS 

Maj. Benjamin Gorman Jordan, QMC 

Maj. Blucher Adams Poole, CE 

Maj. Robert Randolph Porter, 
(CE), IGD 

Maj. Dale Omelia Allison, AUS 

Ist Lt. Robert Sabin Marvin, CAC 

1st Lt. Willis Jay Best, QMC 

Ist Lt. William Aloysius Burns, AUS 

ist Lt. John Henry O'Neil, TC 

1st Lt. Peter Calvert Woodward, CAC 

Capt. Minor Story Jameson, jr., QMC 

Capt. Richard Morley Clement, AUS 

Capt. Robert Little Cole, QMC 

Capt. Joel David Dickinson, TC 

Maj. Norman Plummer, MC 

Maj. John Willmarth Searles, (ist Lt.) 
Ccws 

Maj. Herman Robert Ude, OD 

Maj. Harold Lathrop Tweedy, GSC 

Maj. Samuel Augustine Week, (1st Lt.) OD 

Maj. Donald Graham Foot, (1st Lt.) CE 

Maj. Robert Henry Baugh, TC 

Capt. Frederick Mills Adams, SC 

Capt. John Buckner Laurens, TC 

Capt. Scott Leverett Reeburgh, jr., (2nd 
Lt.) (FA) QMC 

Capt. Daniel Michael Daley, jr., TC 

Capt. Clarence McGregor Warren, JAGD 

Capt. Joseph Dennis Dwyer, AGD 

Capt. Royal William Harris, AGD 

Capt. James Morrison Hopper, TC 

Lt. Col. Austin O. Glass, AUS 

Capt. Harry Grabosky, QMC 

ist Lt. Harold R. Gullixson, AUS 

Capt. Frank M. Hatch, Jr., (Capt.), Sig. C 

ist Lt. William F. Hazlewood, Inf. 

Maj. Walter W. Hess, jr., Sig. C 

2nd Lt. David B. Higginbottom, AC 

Lt. Col. Daniel S. T. Hinman, (1st Lt.) FA 

Maj. Jack B. Hively, Sig. C 

Col. Richard H. Hobbs, (Maj.) (FA) GSC 

Maj. Andrew D. Holt, AUS 

Capt. Carl Hook, SC 

Ist Lt. Lawson 8S, Houghton, AUS 

Maj. John K. Howe, AC 

Ist Lt. Jesse L. Hughes, QMC 

2nd Lt. Robert G. Hunter, Sig. C 

Lt. Col. Robert R. Inslee, (1st Lt.) OD 

Maj. Murray Jensen, (Capt.) CE 

2nd Lt. Michael A. Kanser, AUS 

Maj. Alan R. Kemp, QMC 

1st Lt. Robert P. Kennedy, jr., AUS 

Capt. Solis D. Kopeland, CE 

Capt. Jesse L. Lasky, jr., Sig. C 

Maj. Wilbur M. Leaf, AUS 

Capt. Charles F. Lemons, FD 

Maj. Henry F. Lerch, (2nd Lt.) AC 

Maj. Edwin Lord, AUS 

Lt. Col. Philip F. Maguire, AUS 

Lt. Col. Benjamin Israel Ashe, MC, AUS 

Ist Lt. Alex Boyd Davidson, Sn C, AUS 


(ist Lt.), 





Maj. Harry Eimer Dickerman, CAC, AUS 
Capt. Max Emil Gerfen, MAC, AUS 
1st Lt. William Richardson Ingraham, 
QMC, AUS 
Capt. Dorrance Stanton James, MC, AUS 
Lt. Col. Vernon William Lippard, MC, Aus 
Capt. Louis Strader Payton, Sn C, AUS 
Maj. Howard Archibald Perry, jr., (2nd Lt. 
Res.) QMC, AUS 
Capt. Mervyn Ross Blacow (ist Lt. Res.) 
Inf., AUS 
Maj. Oluf Anders Christensen, OD, AUS 
ist Lt. Randolph Tillman Dore, TC, AUS 
Maj. Lewis Milton Fox, FA, AUS 
Lt. Col. Wayne Bushnell Hamphill (1st Lt. 
Res.) Ord (FA) AUS 
1st Lt. J. Maurice Holland, Ord, AUS 
Maj. Frederick Albert Mark, CE, AUS 
Lt. Col. Burrows Matthews, (Spec. Res.), 
AUS 
Capt. Horace Dowman McCarty, (2nd Lt. 
Res.), Ord, AUS 
1st Lt. Frank Fortune Moloney, Inf., AUS 
Capt. Hershell Bayliss Murray, (1st Lt. 
Res.), MC, AUS 
2nd Lt. Stephen John Roth, CMP, AUS 
Capt. William Thomas Schneider, (1st Lt. 
Res.), CE, AUS 
Maj. Edward Frank Sheehan, CE, AUS 
Capt. Claude Wilson Smith, (2nd Lt. Res.), 
CAC, AUS 
Maj. William Avery Thomas, Spec. ORC, 
AUS 
Maj. Alfred Golden, (1st Lt.), MC 
Col. Millard P. Goodfellow, (Maj.) 
GSC 
ist Lt. Emanuel Green, CMP 
2nd Lt. Robert Greene, AUS 
ist Lt. Ernest F. Griffith, Sig 
Ist Lt. Alexander P. Guyol, OD 
Capt. David L. Hite, AGD 
Capt. Willard O. Holloway, CAC 
Capt. Peter J. Hunter, OD 
Capt. Raymond W. Johnson, OD 
CWO John R. Kanline, USA 
Maj. William S. Keil, AC 
ist Lt. Matthew J. Kollar, jr., OD 
Capt. Claude M. Leathers, (2nd Lt.), OD 
Maj. Joseph C. Lieb, AUS 
ist Lt. Joseph B. Lowen, (2nd Lt.), MAC 
Maj. Robert W. Lowry, (2nd Lt.), OD 
Lt. Col, Paul Markman, AC 
Capt. Joseph W. Marshall, (1st Lt.), AGD 
Ist Lt. Pierce R. McConaughy, AUS 
Capt. Henry F. McGraw, Inf. 
Col. Jesse I. Miller, CMP 
Capt. James Montante, AUS 
Lt. Col. Joseph A. Moran, (AUS), GSC 
2nd Lt. William G. Morwood, AUS 
ist Lt. George W. Moss, AC 
Capt. Israel N. Munaker, AGD 
Maj. Philip F. Murray, Sig. C 
Capt. Virginia K. Norman, (WAC), AGD 
Lt. Col. Joseph S. Oettinger, QMC 
Lt. Col. Thomas F. O’Grady, AUS 
Capt. Dennis B. Overcash, (Capt.), FD 
Lt. Col. John W. Pamplin, (Capt.), CE 
Col. Henry Parkman, jr., AUS 
Capt. Bert Parks, Inf. 
Capt. Clarence C. Pierce, QMC 
‘Ast Lt. John H. Pickard, QMC 
Maj. Madison P. Rehm, Sig. C 
Capt. Willard F. Rockwell, jr., OD 
Maj. Charles E. Schuster, Sig. C 
Lt. Col. Henry Shore, AUS 
CWO Daniel F. Spaulding, USA 
Capt. John C. Slack, OD 
Col. George G. Smith, (Capt.), CE 
Maj. Harlow P. Steinbrenner, Sig. C 
Capt. Henry F. Stewart, QMC 
Lt. Col. Earle R. Thomas, (2nd Lt.), AC 
Capt. John Andrias, CMP 
1st Lt. Frederic K. Arnold, CMP 
Capt. Ted U. Barnes, Cav. 
Capt. Marshall P. Bearce, (2nd Lt.), OD 
Maj. Clarence E, Becker, TC 
Maj. John C. Bell, (1st Lt.), Inf. 
Maj. Frederick A. Blanpied, OD 
Lt. Col. Lewis D. Bridge, (Inf.), GS‘ 
Maj. Samuel S. Broussard, Inf. 
Capt. William B. Browne, Sig. C 
1st Lt. John A. Burns, OD 
Capt. Robert C. Coleman, AUS 
Capt. Webster Sewell, MC, AUS 
Maj. Lawrence Eugene Showalter, MC, AUS 
Maj. Hollie Wentz Shupe, (ist Lt. Res.), 
FA; AUS 
1st Lt. Loran Van Strickland, jr., (2nd Lt 
(Res.), Inf., AUS 
Capt. Archie Douglas Tolley, (1st Lt Res.), 
vc, AUS 
Capt. George B. Conner, Sig. C 
ist Lt. J. Alan Cross, AC 
Capt. Gordon E. Davis, AGD 
Maj. Alfredo R. De Arellano, jr., Ir 
Capt. Anthony J. Decicco, (FD), !f- 
1st Lt. Louis S. De Lalla, Sig. € 


(AUS), 


Capt. Charles W. Dinse, (1st Lt.), At 

Maj. James W. Doarn, AUS 

Maj. Harry A. Dorsey, (Capt.), 0! 

1st Lt. John D. Dozier, Sig. C ie 
Maj. Charles L. Drummond, (1st Lt.), Sig 


Capt. William M. Drummond, AUS 
Capt. Frank A, Fuhrmann, (1st Lt.), 
1st Lt. John W. Garrison, AUS ; 
1st Lt. Boardman G. Getsinger, jr., AC 
Maj. Curtis A. Abel, OD 
Capt. Louis P. Ade, AUS 
Capt. Lewis E. Allison, CAC _ ’ 
Capt. Gordon Auchincloss, AUS 
Col. Paul L. Bertram, (AUS) .. 
2nd Lt. Raphael G. Beugnon. Al Ss 
1st Lt. Bruno T. Bisceglia, CWS 
2nd Lt. Gordon A. Boltz, Sig. € ” 
Maj. John E. Branch, (2nd Lt.), QM 
(Please turn to Nest Page) 
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Army Orders 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
Capt. Philip J. Brogan, OD 
Capt. Frank W. Brucker, AC 
Capt. David C. Bunin, AGD 
ist Lt. Ruth M. Burch, Sig. C 
Capt. William P. Buxton, CAC 
Maj. Oscar K. Buros, Sig. C 
ist Lt. Charles L. Christiernin, jr.. AGD 
Maj. William O. Clark, OD 
Capt. Donald H. Davis, Sig. C 
CWO Eimer C. Davis, USA 
Capt. Anthony J. Defino, (2nd Lt.), OD 
Maj. Sidney G. Deneau, (Cav.), GSC 
Maj. Charles R. Devine, (Cav.), IGD 
WOJG James H. Dobson, USA 
2nd Lt. Robert N. Elwell, AUS 
Col. Herbert A. Friedlich, JAGD 
Maj. Joseph M. Frye, (2nd Lt.), QMC 
Maj. Bernard L. Mathews, jr., (1st Lt.), 
Sig. C 
Lt. Col. Donald B. Monroe, CMP 
Lt. Col. Edward O. McConahay, AUS 
ist Lt. Joseph F. McCrindle, AUS 
Lt. Col. John J. McGrath, (1st Lt.), Inf. 
ist Lt. Augustine P. Pasquale, AUS 
ist Lt. John B. Payne, OD 
Lt. Col. Andre J. Perry, (2nd Lt.), OD 
ist Lt. George R. Petty, AUS 
ist Lt. Nardeth Pooley, SC 
Capt. Allan B. Price, jr., AC 
Maj. Owen M. Roberts, jr., (2nd Lt.), OD 
Maj. Robert Sawyer, OD 
2nd Lt. Glenn M. Scarvie, Sig. C 
ist Lt. Harrison P. Schafer, Sig. C 
Capt. Francis W. Shanahan, Inf. 
Maj. Blaine Simons, CMP 
Ist Lt. Robert F. Smith, AUS 
Maj. McLester J. Snow, (2nd Lt.), QMC 
Capt. Edward D. W. Spingarn, (2nd Lt.), 
FA 
Maj. Robert L. Steenrod, (2nd Lt.), QMC 
WOJG Edward G. Stepansky, USA 
Lt. Col. William A. Sullivan, (Capt.), CMP 
Capt. Henry T. Sumsion, (ist Lt.), OD 
2nd Lt. Ned F. Thomas, Sig. C 
Maj. Leonard E. Thompson, (Inf.), IGD 
Maj. Robert E. S. Thompson, AUS 
Capt. Daniel E. Volm, Sig. C 
Maj. Frederick P. Willcox, (ist Lt.), MI 
Capt. Anthony P. Yonis, AGD 
Capt. Evarts Ziegler, CAC 
Maj. William Francis Finan, jr., GSC 
Maj. Clinten Albert Feissner, AC, AUS 
Maj. James Leslie Daly, (1st Lt.), OD 
Maj. Herman Gundlach, jr., (2nd Lt.), QMC 
Maj. Harry Clavin Keesecker, AC 
Col. Leo Joseph Coughlin, TC 
Maj. James Yuill, AC 
Maj. Richard Turner Parks, AC 
Maj. Frank William Xiques, jr., QMC 
Maj. John William Ebersole, QMC 
Capt. William Sidney Stallings, jr., AC 
Capt. Edward Francis Mulflur, DC 
Capt. Robert Ray Sturgeon, QMC 
Ist Lt. Fred Kalmus, TC 
Ist Lt. Elizabeth Vallee Cuthbert, WAC 
lst Lt. Dennis Corcoran, AUS 
RETIRED 
Col. Wendell L. Clemenson, Inf. 
Col. James L. Garza, Inf. 
Col, William T. Haldeman, Cav. 
Col. David R. Nimocks, FD 
Col. Edgar A. O’Hair, FA 
Col. Clifford Smith, QMC 
Maj. Raymond L. Pendleton, MC 
Col. Taylor E. Darby, MC 
Col. Walter F. Hamilton, MC 
Col. Damuel J. Heidner, Inf. 
Col. W. Harvey Kernan, PC 
Col. James B. Mann, DC 
Col. Herman §. Rush, DC 
Col. Leigh F. J. Zerbee, CWS 
Col. Joseph D, Coughlan, CWS 
Col. Paul J. Vevia, (Inf.), GSC 
Col. Dudley W. Watkins, AC 
Col. Peter H. Ottosen, CAC 
Col. Gordon P. Savage, Inf. 
Col. Robert V. Thomas, OD 
Lt. Col, Lewis C. Gordon, CE 
Ist Lt. Virginia G. Raymond, ANC 
Ist Lt. Jennie M. Tinkovicz, ANC 
ist Lt. Frieda Bashista, ANC 





2nd Lt. Mary E. Bell, ANC 
Col. David A. Myers, MC 
RESIGNED 
Col. Eldred LaM. Gann, (Capt.), MC 
CHANGE OF NAME 

Capt. Elizabeth Josephine Byllesby, WAC, 
to Elizabeth Byllesby Stiner. 

Capt. Margaret Lyons, WAC, to Margaret 
Lyons Steffan. 

1st Lt. Edith Arnold, WAC, to Edith Arnold 
Clarke. 

ist Lt. Amanda Rose Campo, 
Amanda Campo Weems. 

Ist Lt. M. Ethel Crosswhite, PT, to M. 
Ethel Head. 


ANC, to 


Ist Lt. Kathryn Ann Happle, ANC, to 
Kathryn Happle Burrows. 
2nd Lt. Gertrude Irene Allen, ANC, to 


Gertrude Allen Baron. 

2nd Lt. Pauline Eleanor Bean, ANC, to 
Pauline Eleanor Church. 

2nd Lt. Lola Jean Bell, ANC, to Lola J. Bell 
Horstman. 

2nd Lt. Aida F. Coyle, ANC, to Aida F. 
Lage. 

2nd Lt. Bernice P. Ebbeson, ANC, to Ber- 
nice E. Scott. | 

2nd Lt. Rebecca E. Foley, ANC, to Rebecca 
Foley Spain. 

2nd Lt. Janet L. Goodnight, ANC, to Janet 
G. Viink. 

2nd Lt. Mabel D. Hatch, ANC, to Mabel 
Hatch Hendryx. 

2nd Lt. Ruth Hoffman, ANC, to Ruth H. 
Pane 

2nd Lt. Helen Ivy Lauer, WAC, to Helen 
Ivy Murray. 

2nd Lt. Doris Jean Orr, ANC, to Doris J. 
Orr Rodenhiser. 

2nd Lt. Joane B. Shaw, ANC, to Joane Shaw 
Peterson. 

2nd Lt. Patricia A. Thomson, ANC, to Pa- 
tricia A. Sheehan. 

2nd Lt. Maxine L. Trudell, ANC, to Max- 
ine L. Shoop. 

Capt. Dorcas Sheldon, WAC, to Dorcas 8. 
Whitney. 

Capt. Ann E, Winant, ANC, to Ann Winant 
Piercy. 

Ist Lt. Virginia C. Beasley, ANC, to Vir- 
ginia B. Root. 

Ist Lt. Edna R. Bell, ANC, to Edna Bell 
Seeschaaf. 
Ist Lt. Elinor Bestick, ANC, to Elinor Be- 
stick Sanford. } 
Ist Lt. Virginia Mary Howland, ANC, to 
Virginia Howland Begle. 

Ist Lt. Ierma R. Jacoby, ANC, to Ierma 
Jacoby Taber. 

ist Lt. Gertrude K, Kersten, ANC, to Ger- 
trude K. Culp. 

Ist Lt. Virginia E. 
Virginia E. Raymond. 

Ist Lt. Gertrude B. 
Gertrude Burst Ott. 

[st Lt. Amazon Smith, ANC, to Amazon 
Smith Rinehart. 

2nd Lt. Juanita Laura Barnhill, ANC, to 
Juanita Laura Newell. 

2nd Lt. Doris J. Benson, ANC, to Doris 
Jeanette Price, 

2nd Lt. Mary E. Bonvechio, ANC, to Mary 
Bonvechio Owens. 

2nd Lt. Shirley Levitt, ANC, to, Shirley L. 
Lindy. 

2nd Lt. Elsie C. Lomison, ANC, to Elsie L. 
Eberhart. 

2nd Lt. Neva I. Megerve, ANC, to Neva I. 
Powell. 

2nd Lt. Marion June Swick, ANC, to Marion 
Swick Walters. 

ORDERS TO ENLISTED MEN 

Set. Peter Wild, Inf., retd. 

Set. John F. Williams, CE, retd. 

Pfc Edmund J. O'Connell, QMC, retd. as Set. 

Cpl. Paul A. Bernard, MD, retd. 

Pvt. Bruno Heyne, MD, retd. as Sgt. 

M. Set. Walter Rohlik, retd. 

Sgt. Charles F. Kennington, MD, retd. 

M. Sgt. James R. Gray, QMC, retd. 

Sgt. Castulo Lopez, Inf., retd. 

M. Sgt. Ray L. Conquor, DEML, retd. 


(Please turn to Page 287) 
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Gen. Marshall’s Report 


Following is a continuation of the pub- 
lication of the text of the Biennial Report 
of General of the Army George C. 
Marshall as Chief of Staff of the Army: 


Allied Air Established in Europe 


The advance on Naples followed the suc- 
cessful completion of the fighting at Salerno, 
The Fifth,yand Eighth Armies under General 
Alexander were now dep!oyed abreast. The 
Fifth occupied Naples and its harbor on 
1 October and the Eighth Army reached 
Foggia, seizing its extensive system of air- 
fields. Field Marshal Kesselring, command- 
ing the German Forces in Italy, withdrew 
northward to delaying positions along the 
Volturno River. Sardinia had been evac- 
uated by the Nazis on 20 September and on 
4 October the evacuation of Corsica followed. 

The capture of Foggia airfields confirmed 
our hold on the mainland. Fighters based 
in Sicily could carry enough gasoline to 
operate..only about 15 minutes over the 
Salerno beachhead. Now they could be based 
in large numbers close to the battle area. 
From Foggia our heavy bombers could 
easily strike at the passes crossing the Alps, 
attack Germany air installations in Austria 
and factories in southern Germany, and raid 
industrial and transportation centers in the 
Balkans, aiding the Red Army. In addition 
the B-17’s and B-24’s of the Strategic Air 
Forces could reinforce the efforts of the 
Tactical Air Forces in isolating the Italian 
battle area, 

Movement of the heavy bombers and fighter 
forces into Foggia was a tremendous under- 
taking because of the equipment necessary 
to establish new runways, pumping plants, 
pipe lines, repair shops, and warehouses, 
For some weeks a considerable portion of 
the shipping was devoted to the movement 
of the Air Forces onto the Italian mainland. 
By the end of the year 35,000 combat airmen 
with their supporting forces were established 
in Italy. There were two heavy bombard- 
ment groups, two medium groups, and two 
fighter groups operating from 10 airfie!ds. 
The fall weather made it necessary to over- 
lay the runways with steel mat. Pipe lines 
and pumping stations, largely recovered 
from North Africa, had to be installed to 
permit the necessary flow of aviation fuel 
to the airdromes. This build-up of air 
power consumed approximately 300,000 tons 
of shipping during the most critical months 
of the Italian campaign. So heavy were the 
shipping requirements of the Fifteenth Stra- 
tegic Air Force, activated 1 November 1943 
under General Doolittle, that the build-up 
of our ground forces in Italy was consider- 
ably delayed. This decision was a difficu't 
one for General Eisenhower since the delay 
would give the enemy a heavy superiority 
in ground troops for a considerable period. 

There were now 11 Allied divisions in the 
Italian line, but the Germans had at least 
24 on the Italian mainland. Although 14 of 
these were in Northern Italy outside the 
combat zone, the enemy was in a position to 
build up a considerably greater defensive 
force than General Eisenhower had availab'’e 
for his attack, The additional Allied air 
power and the threat of a landing further 
north by General Patton’s Seventh Army 
were counted on to deter the enemy from 
moving his divisions south from the Po 
Valley. This threat was exploited by skill- 
ful use of General Patton and his head- 
quarters. Following the Sicilian campaign, 
the Seventh Army headquarters, which no 
longer had any divisions assigned to it, was 
moved to Corsica. General Patton's mysteri- 
ous movements throughout the Mediterra- 
nean area kept the Germans guessing where 
the Seventh Army, which they had learned 
to fear so much in Sicily, might strike next. 

Early in November the II Corps, then 
commanded by Maj. Gen. Geoffrey Keves, 
moved to the mainland of Italy from S’‘cily. 
German plans to hold the line of the Vol- 
turno were frustrated when on the night of 
12-13 October the II Corps and the VI Corps, 
now commanded by Maj. Gen. J. P. Lueas, 
of the Fifth Army forced crossings of that 
river. Destroying every bridge and culvert 
en route, the Germans withdrew to the 
“winter line’ which thev had been preparing 
feverishly since the Allied landings on the 
mainland. This defensive position stretched 
across the peninsula, following generally the 
lines of the Carig’iano and Sangro Rivers, 
about 75 miles south of Rome. 

The Slugging Battle for Rome 

Winter had arrived. Heavy rains were 
falling and streams were in constant flood. 
The resources of our engineers were taxed to 
keep in place the temporary bridges on the 
vital supply routes. Vehicles and men mired 
deep in mud. 

Despite the difficulties there was no re- 
laxation of pressure. The purpose was to 
seize Rome as quickly as possible and en- 
gage the maximum number of German divi- 
sions. The offensive was a series of attacks 
and pauses, the immediate objectives being 
key terrain features. It was the hardest 
kind of fighting. The Germans had mined 
the roads, trails, natural cross-country 








routes of advance, and even the stream beds. 
To reinforce terrain barriers the enemy con- 
structed strongpoints in which he skillfully 
employed mine fields, wire entanglements, 
log-and-earth emplacements, and automatic 
weapons. Machinegun and mortar emplace- 
ments, Many of them dug four or five feet 
into solid rock, covered every approach. To 
deal with them the artillery was heavily 
reinforced by batteries of the heaviest field 
pieces we had produced. The 240-mm How- 
itzer and the 8-inch gun were rushed from 
the United States. 

In December the Fifth Army arrived be- 
fore the entrance to the Cassino corridor to 
Rome. The 2d Moroccan Infantry Division 
arrived in Italy at this time and was as- 
signed to it. The United States had agreed 
to equip eight French infantry and armored 
divisions including supporting troops. The 
Moroccan division was the forerunner of the 
Corps Expéditionaire Francais which, under 
the leadership of Gen. Alphonse Juin, greatly 
distinguished itself in the hard fighting of 
the months that followed. 

Allied interest in the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean shifted to the Balkans following the 
conclusion of the North African campaign. 
Maj. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton’s Ninth Air 
Force based in Northeast Africa bombed 
strategic targets there, including the Ploesti 
airfields and, with elements of the Royal 
Air Force’s Middle East Air Command, 
dropped supplies to the hard-pressed patriot 
forces. 

The Eastern Mediterranean had consti- 


tuted a separate theater under British Com-. 


mand until 5 December 1943 when the entire 
offensive in the Mediterranean was brought 
under one command. On that date the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff delegated to General 
Eisenhower responsibility for all operations 
in the Mediterranean other than strategic 
bombing. Three weeks later on 24 Decem- 
ber, he was appointed Supreme Allied Com- 
mander of the invasion forces from the 
West, meaning from the British Isles, and 
was ordered to England to take over the 
final preparations. General Montgomery, Air 
Chief Marshal Tedder, and General Bradley 
joined him there, Gen. Sir Henry Maitland 
Wilson was named Supreme Commander of 
Allied Forces in the Mediterranean Area, to 
succeed General Eisenhower, and Lt. Gen. 
Jacob L. Devers, U. S. Army, was appointed 
his deputy. Lt. Gen. Sir Oliver W. H. Leese 
assumed command of the British Eighth 
Army. Genera] Clark continued in command 
of the Fifth Army. 

At this time Lt. Gen. Carl Spaatz was 
selected to command the United States Stra- 
tegic Air Forces in Europe with headquar- 
ters in London, and General Doolittle was 
appointed commander of the Eighth Air 
Force, vice Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, who as- 
sumed command of the Mediterranean Allied 
Air Forces. Maj. Gen. Nathan F. Twining 
was given command of the Fifteenth Stra- 
tegic Air Force and Maj. Gen. J. K. Cannon 
coutinued in command of the Twelfth Tacti- 
eal Air Force. 

Early in January the French Corps, under 
General Juin, took over the right sector of 
the Fifth Army Front from the United 
States VI Corps, which was withdrawn to 
prepare for the Anzio landings. The Fifth 
Army then launched its attack against the 
line of the Garigliano River. 

To disrupt communications in the rear of 
German forces in the Cassino area, the VI 
Corps landed on beaches near Anzio, 25 
miles south of Rome, on 22 January. The 
landing forces included the 3d United States 
Division, a British infantry division, and 
American Ranger and parachute units. Re- 
acting swiftly to the threat to his rear, the 
enemy rushed both infantry and armor to 
the Anzio area; the Hermann Goering 
Panzer Division was hastily shifted to the 
beachhead area and other divisions were sent 
down from Northern Italy. By the end of 
January the Allied troops in the beachhead 
faced a perimeter of strong German forces. 
With observation from the surrounding hills 
the Germans were able to deliver persistent 
accurate artillery fire throughout the flat 
beachhead and against ships near the shore. 

Defeating the initial effort to capture Cis- 
terna, the enemy drove in an attack to spit 
the beachhead and annihilate our forces 
ashore. A masterful defense, in which the 
3d and 45th Divisions suffered heavily but 
fought magnificently, halted the counter- 
attacks which reached their peak of intensity 
on 17 February. Later in the month, the 
Hermann Goering and 29th Panzer Grenadier 
Divisions led another unsuccessful drive 
aimed at Anzio, 

Further south the Fifth Army offensive 
had been halted before strong defenses of 
Cassino. Some of the bitterest fighting of 
the war raged at this point. Determined 
attempts to capture the town failed in the 
face of fanatical resistance by crack German 
units—notably the Ist Parachute Division, 
which General Alexander termed the best 
Ce man division on any front. Lt. Gen. 
Jacob L. Devers, Deputy Allied Commander, 
wrote me on 22 March: 

We are struggling here with time. On 
March 15th I thought we were going to lick 
it by the attack on Cassino and advance up 
the Liri Valley. We used air, artillery, and 
tanks, followed closely by infantry. I wit- 
nessed the attack from across the valley. It 





got off to a start with excellent weather. 
The bombing was excellent and severe, and 
the artillery barrage which followed it and 
lasted for two hours was even more severe 
and accurate, with 900 guns participating. 
Two groups of medium bombers, followed 
by 11 groups of heavies, followed by three 
groups of mediums, started on the minute 
at 8:30 a. m. and closed at 12:00 noon, the 
groups coming over every 10 minutes up to 
9:00 o’clock and thereafter every 15 minutes. 
In spite of all this and with exce'lent sup- 
port all afternoon with dive bombers and 
artillery fire, the ground forces have not yet 
attained their first objective. Consequently, 
the tanks which were to attack in mass 
could not get started. These results were a 
sobering shock to me, The infantry had 
been withdrawn in the early morning hours 
five miles to the north of Cassino. When 
they arrived back in the town of Cassino 
at approximate!y 1:00 o’clock close behind 
the barrage, the Germans were still there, 
were able to slow up their advance and even 
to reinforce themselves during the night by 
some unaccountable means, 

The attack is still going on but it is my 
opinion that all we will gain will be the 
town of Cassino and possibly a bridgehead 
over the Rapido in that vicinity; General 
Alexander must then stop and regroup his 
forces, which he hopes to accomplish by the 
15th of April. 

After regrouping, the Fifth and E'ghth 
Armies launched a coordinated offensive on 
11 May. As the attack got underway, the 
U. S. VI Corps, now under Maj. Gen. L. K. 
Truscott, struck out from Anzio beachhead 
on 23 May. The attack was made by the 3d, 
34th, and 45th Infantry Divisions, the 1st 
Armored Division, the 1st Special Service 
Force, the 100th Japanese Infantry Battalion, 
composed of Americans of Japanese descent, 
and two British divisions. The 1st Special 
Service Force drove east to pave the way for 
a junction on 25 May with other Fifth Army 
forces advancing northwest along the coast. 
These forces included the 88th and 85th 
Divisions which had recently arrived from 
the United States and entered the line in 
March and April. Activated after 7 Decem- 
ber 1941 and composed almost entirely of 
selectees, these two new divisions fought as 
veteran units in their first combat assign- 
ment, overcoming extremely heavy resist- 
ance. This was the first confirmation from 
the battlefield of the soundness of our divi- 
sion activation and training program, which 
was described in detail in my last report. 

The units from the south then moved to 
Anzio from which the beachhead forces were 
already thrusting northeastward for the 
final drive on Rome. On their r'ght the 
French Corps under General Juin struck into 
the heart of the German positions covering 


the Liri Valley and precipitated a general 
withdrawal to the north of Rome. The 
Italian capital fell to the Fifth Army on 


4 June, two days hefore Allied forces began 
the invasion of France. 

We were weakened seriously in the intense 
fighting along the approaches to Rome by 
our inability to replace the casvalties 
promptly. On 4 February General Devers 
had reported: 

Casvalties have been unusually heavy for 
the past 10 davs, particularly in infantry. 
Clark rerorts 34 Division casualties alone 
total 2400 infantry. A shortage in the 34th 
D'vision is 1,300 and in the 36th Division, 
3.000. Since present onerations involve simnl- 
taneous use of all divisions, it is imperative 
that table of organization strength be main- 
tained. 

Two weeks later he again renorted: 

Rep’acements allocated to this theater are 
not adequate to sustain operations in Italy 
on the present scale. At the present time 
the United States part of the F’fth Army 
has an effective net shortage of 13,072 officers 
and men, 

This shortage of men needed aso desper- 
ately in our battle line resnited from the 
inability of the Selective Service System to 
meet the Army’s call for mannower the 
previons summer. In July, Se'ective Service 
had ¢el'vered 194.000 men of the Army’s call 
of 235,000. In Avgust and September the 
Army had rearested 175,000 men a month 
and received 131,000 in August and 122,000 
in September. 

Pursuit to the Nerth 

Pursuit of the enemy was energetic even 
though we were now making heavy with- 
drawals in preparation for ANVIL, the at- 
tack in Southern France which was sched- 
nled for Angust. Between mid-June and the 
last of July more than a division a week 
was withdrawn from the forces in Ttalv to 
train and stage for this operation. The 45th 
was ordered out of the line on 14 June, the 
3d on 17 June, and the 36th on 27 June. The 
United States IV Corps under Mai. Gen. 
W. D. Crittenberger moved into the line in 
place of the VI Corps, which had been with- 
drawn 13 June. The French Corps of four 
divisions (1st Motorized Moroccan, 34 Alger- 
jan Infantry, 4th Moroccan Monntain, and 
2d Moroccan Infantry) were withdrawn he- 
tween 2 and 21 July, and replaced by the 
II Corps which had been out of the line for 
a rest. 

To compensate partially for this heavy 
drain on his resources and to utilize more 
fully antiaircraft units which were no longer 





required in such large numbers as a resnit 
of our increasing alr superiority, the theater 
commander retrained several groups as ip. 
fantry to form the 473d Infantry. At this 
time the 442d Infantry Regiment, compose¢ 
of Americans of Japanese descent, was fight. 
ing with distinction on the left flank of the 
Fifth Army. Thus, by the end of June 
Pescara, 95 miles east. of Rome, had beep 
captured and the Allied line extended acrogg 
the peninsula through Lake Trasimeno, Ip 
July the Fifth and Eighth Armies gained % 
miles, After heavy fighting lasting two 
weeks, Florence fell to British troops of the 
Fifth Army. Five days later United States 
troops captured Pisa. Meanwhile, the Eighth 
Army had passed through the Apennine 
Divide, and on 21 September captured Riminj 
in the valley of the Po. 

During the withdrawal of troops for 
ANVIL, one American division, the  9ist, 
had arrived to reinforce the Fifth Army, 
On 15 September a combat team of the 
Brazilian Expeditionary Force moved into 
the Fifth Army line in the Valley of the 
Serchio River. Before the end of autums 
the entire Brazilian division was in the line, 
During this same period one of the Army's 
two Negro divisions, the 92d, which had 
reached Italy during the late summer and 
fall, was assigned to the IV Corps. 

The advances had brought Genera! Alex- 
ander’s Allied armies up against the “Gothie 
Line,” an elaborate transpeninsular defense 
system which the Germans had been prepar- 
ing since early in the year. Despite the 
heavy diversion of troops to other theaters 
was decided to launch another general of- 
fensive om 10 September for the purpose of 
breaking through the Apennines into the Po 
Valley. While the U. 8S. Fifth Army as- 
saulted the Gothic Line frontally through 
the mountains, the British Eighth Army, 
now commanded by Lt. Gen. Sir R. L 
McCreery attacked northwest from Rimini, 
This offensive involved our troops in some 
of the bitterest and most difficult fighting of 
the Italian campaign, The jagged Apennines 
and bad weather seemed almost insurmount- 
able obstacles. 

After three months of this costly hut sue- 
cessful penetration of the Gothic Line, the 


Allied command prepared in December to 
drive on Bologna, but pressure against the 
western flank of the Fifth Army and diver- 
sion of Eighth Army units to meet the 
political crisis in Greece disrupted these 
plans. Meanwhile the Germans had time to 
refit and strengthen their forces and estab- 
lish a new defensive position. Kesselring 
was under orders to hold south of [ologna. 
In addition to German replacements, the 
enemy brought up units of Mussolini's Fas 
cist Republican Army, which had a strength 


of four new Italian divisions. 
On 12 December 1944 Field Marshal Alex- 


ander replaced Gen. Sir Henry Maitland 
Wilson as Supreme Commander in the Medi- 
terranean area. Genera] Wilson ws pro 
moted to Field Marshal and senor represen- 
tative in Washington of the British Chiefs 
of Staff. Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark moved Up 
to command the Allied armies in Italy and 
Lt. Gen. Lucian K. Truscott assumed com- 
mand of the Fifth Army. 

In January the Fifth Army was reinforced 
by the 10th U. S. Mountain Division whieh 
gave a fine exhibition of battle efficiency 0B 
its initial employment. During the winter, 
three Italian combat groups entered the line 
of the Eighth Army. These small gains 


were more than offset by a February direc 
tive from the Combined Chiefs of Staff which 
ordered the transfer of five British and 
Canadian divisions tc the European Theater 


The directive was later amended to send 
three to France, one to the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and retain one division in Italy for 
possible use in the impending final battle. 
This movement of more than 125,000 combat 
troops was accomplished in complete secrecy 
and gave Marshal Montgomery's Norther® 


Army Group on the Rhine additions! power 
to the surprise of the enemy. 


During the fall and winter months the 
Tactical] and Strategic Air Forces pounded 
away at communications over the Alps and 
in Northern Italy. With opposing ground 
forces so nearly equal in strength, the Alr 
Forces represented our margin of adv intage 
and made the maintenance of German forces 
in Northern Italy most diffieuIt while our 
own was unmolested. In addition Italy 
based aircraft assisted the Yugos! yo 


Closely coordinated with the aftacks § 
from Britain, the Strategie Air Forces a“ 
blows at oi] and rail targets } 


ck 


heavy 
Austria and southern Germany. vveraging 
weekly bombloads of nearly 4,000 tons 
The Final Phases 

Gronnd action on the Italian front the 
late winter was limited to small but ~ 
portant advances in the mountains he + 
west of Bologna. The strategic aircrat! 8 
up the pressure on communications and in 
dustrial targets beyond the Alps, r® hing 
as far north as Berlin. seca 

On 9 April, General Clark's ! Hoc 
Army Group launched its spring The 
known as operation GRAPESHOT eral 


Eighth Army led off with an atta rr 
the Senio River west of Ravenna. Ir mrs 
of unusually heavy air and artille ry pe on 
ration, the offensive met stiff opp” 
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Gen. Marshall’s Report 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
from the German Tenth Ariny in ‘approach- 
ing the Argenta Gap. Five days later, after 


the enemy had presumah’y bo" time to 
dispose himself to meet the Eighth Army 
attack, the II and 1V Corps o1 the Pitta 
Army threw their weight into the offensive 
from positions in the Apennines south and 


southwest of Bologna. 


a week of heavy fighting our troops 


After 
broke into the Po Valley and entered 
Bologna from the west and south. At the 
same time, Polish forees of the Eighth Army 
eutored the city from the east. The Fifth 
An olumns beyond the city swept up the 
great highway leading to Piacenza—the 
ancient Via Emilia—and, by-passing Modena 
to the east, drove toward the Po south of 
Mantua Pursuing the disorganized enemy 
to the river, bridgeheads were quickly estab- 
lished across the Po on 23 April. The Eighth 
Army met determined resistance in Ferrara, 


Po in force. 


but by the 25th had crossed the 
Ligurian 


our forces on the 


On the same day, 
Coast captured La Spezia with its naval 
base The German armies were virtually 


the bulk of their 
or aban- 


Po, 
destroyed 


destroyed south of the 
equipment being either 


doned 


The final week of the war in Italy brought 
wide advances throughout northern Italy. 
Bridging many rivers that flow south from 
the Alps, the Eighth Army swept northeast 
along the Adriatic coastal plain, liberating 
Padua, Venice, and Treviso, While Fifth 
Army infantry and mountain troops drove 
into the foothills of the Alps along the 


other armored columns and 
raced up the valley of 
had reached the 


Brenner route, 
motorized infantry 
the lo and by 29 April 
great city of Milan. 

On every side effective support was re- 
ceived from the Italian patriots. After seiz- 
ing Genoa, our Ligurian forces drove beyond 
Savona to make contact with the French. 
Advance elements of the 442d Japanese- 
American regiment reached Turin. Resist- 
ance collapsed everywhere; more than 160,- 
000 prisoners were taken by the Allied 
armies. By the first of May, Eighth Army 
troops advancing on Trieste had made con- 
tact with Yugoslav partisans at Monfalcone. 
On 2 May 1945 the commander of the Ger- 
man armies in Northern Italy found it im- 
possible to continue the bloody struggle and 
capitulated, 

The Italian triumph is a striking demon- 
stration of the solidarity of the United Na- 
tions. Fighting under the Fifteenth Army 
Group, at some time during the Italian cam- 


paign, were Americans, British, Canadians, 
French, New Zealanders, South Africans, 
Poles, Indians, Brazilians, Italians, Greeks, 


Moroccans, Algerians, Arabs, Goums, Sene- 
galese, and a brigade of Jewish soldiers. 
The entire campaign was slow and bitter. 
The Allied troops di@ not have the superi- 
ority they enjoyed in Western Europe, where 
geography had compelled us to make the 
great effort. Nonetheless, the Italian cam- 
paign made a heavy contribution to the suc- 
cesses on the Western front, pinning down 
German forces which Hitler needed badly 
to reinforce his weakened armies, both in 
the east and west. The troops participating 
in the Italian campaign should feel as great 
a satisfaction in the defeat of the Axis 
enemy as those of the larger forces which 
drove into the heart of Germany from the 
west and made contact with the Red armies. 
Order of Battle Mediterranean Theater of 
Operations as of 2 May 1945 
order of battle of our Allies is not 
below Army level, except to show 
divisions under their operational con- 


{The 
shown 
U. 8. 
trol.] 

Fifteenth Army Group—Gen. 
Clark, Commander, Florence, Italy; 
Army—Lt. Gen. Lucian K. Truscott, 
mander, Verona, Italy; II Corps—Lt. Gen. 
Geoffrey Keyes, Commander, Italy; 10th 
Mountain Division—Maj. Gen. George P. 
Hays, Commander, Italy; 85th Infantry Di- 
vision—Maj. Gen. John B. Coulter, Comman- 
der, Italy; 88th Infantry Division—Maj. Gen. 
Paul W. Kendall, Commander, Italy; IV 
Corps—Maj. Gen. Willis D. Crittenberger, 
Commander, Italy; 1st Armored Division— 
Maj. Gen. Vernon E. Prichard, Commander, 
Italy; 34th Infantry Division—Maj. Gen. 
Charles 1, Bolte, Commander, Italy; 92d In- 
fantry Division—Maj. Gen. Edward M. Al- 


Mark W. 
Fifth 
Com- 





mond, Commander, Italy; British Bighth 
Army—-Lt. Gen. Sir R. L. McCreery, Com- 
mander, Italy; 91st Infantry Division—Maj. 
Gen.William G. Livesay, Commander, Italy. 

U. S. Army Air Forces in MTO—Lt. Gen. 
J. K. Cannon, Commander, Caserta, Italy; 
Twelfth Air Force—Maj. Gen. B. W. Chid- 
law, Commander, Florence, Italy; XXII Tac- 
tical Air Command—Brig. Gen. T. C. Darcy, 
Commander, Italy; Fifteenth Air Force— 
Maj. Gen. N. F. Twining, Commander, Bari, 
Italy; XV Fighter Command—Brig. Gen, 
D. C. Strother, Commander, Italy. 

OPERATION OVERLORD, 

In November and December 1943, the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff had met with President 
tooseve't and Prime Minister Churchill at 
the SEXTANT Conference in Cairo and then 
with the President, Prime Minister, Marshal 
Stalin and his Military adviser at Teheran. 


ry that time it was clear how the defeat of 
Germany could be brought about—but the 
Allies were beset by innumerable specific 


problems of implementing the desired stra- 
tegy. 

The greatest of these by far was the critical 
shortage of landing craft. Those available 
for the top priority operation OVERLORD 
in Normandy still seemed insufficient and 
there were many other vital operations that 
had to be undertaken if we were to maintain 
the initiative on the global battlefronts. 
Even though an attack in the south of 
France was considered essential to the suc- 
cess of OVERLORD, the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff had previously directed that 68 landing 
ships be returned from the Mediterranean 
Theater to the United Kingdom beginning 
15 January to meet the requirements of the 
cross Channel assault as then planned. De- 
spite these additional ships, it became evi- 
dent that there would not be sufficient land- 
ing craft in Great Britain by the invasion 
target date to provide a sufficient margin 
of safety for the hazardous amphibious as- 
sault. Therefore, upon their return to Cairo 
from Teheran, the Combined Chiefs resolved 
that more strenuous measures must be 
taken to permit a broadening of the initial 
landing in Normandy. The Mediterranean 
Theater could be bled no further. Only suf- 
ficient resources were left there for an as- 
sault force of two divisions for Southern 
France, and military intelligence indicated 
that while this force could probably over- 
come anticipated German resistance on the 
Riviera coast, the rapid development of the 
operation northward up the Rhone valley 
would not permit further reduction. The 
remaining possible source for additional 
landing ships was in the shipyards of Great 
Britain and the United States. Such an in- 
crease in time for OVERLORD would re- 
quire a miracle of production since these 
shipyards were already overcrowded and 
working at furious speed to maintain the 
heavy existing schedule of landing craft 
production, as well as that for the construc- 
tion of destroyers and destroyer escorts 
urgently required to combat the German 
submarines, 

An added complication at this time was 
the possibility that Turkey might enter the 
war on the side of the United Nations, ex- 
posing herself to attack by Bulgaria. The 
possibility of operations to support her in 
the eastern Mediterranean had to be con- 
sidered. 

At the same time there was grave concern 
over the situation then obtaining in Asia. 
The Generalissimo, Chiang Kai-shek, met 
with President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churehill, and their military advisers at 
Cairo, and all were convinced that a deter- 
mined effort must be made to reestablish 
surface communications with our Chinese 
Allies in 1944. Agreement was reached for 
operation CAPITAL in which the forces of 
Admiral Mountbatten and Generai Stilwell 
were given the mission of investing North- 
ern and Central Burma. It was realized 
that the success of these operations could 
be made much more certain by an amphibi- 
ous landing in the Bay of Bengal, but there 
were not sufficient landing craft to insure 
the success of our European offensive and 
at the same time undertake a landing on 
the shores of Burma. 

Victory in this global war depended on 
the successful execution of OVERLORD. 
That must not fail. Yet the Japanese could 
not be permitted meanwhile to entrench in 
their stolen empire, and China must not be 
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allowed to fall victim to further Japanese 
assaults. Allied resources were searched 
through again and again, and strategy re- 
considered in the light of the deficiencies. 
These conclusions seemed inescapable: 
France Must be invaded in 1944, to shorten 
the war by facilitating the advance west- 
ward of the Soviet forces, At the same time 
German technological advances such as in 
the development of atomic explosives made 
it imperative that we attack before these 
terrible weapons could be turned against us. 
In addition, the pressure on the Japanese in 


the Pacific must not be relaxed. Communi- 
cations with China must be reopened. Re- 
sources were allocated accordingly. The 


balance was extremely delicate but we had 
to go ahead. 

When General Eisenhower was selected as 
the Supreme Allied Commander for OVER- 
LORD after the resumption of the confer- 
ence at Cairo in December, he received this 
directive: 

You will enter the continent of Europe 
and, in conjunction with the other Allied 
Nations, undertake operations aimed at the 
heart of Germany and the destruction of her 
armed forces. 

Accompanied by his Deputy Commander, 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower arrived in Britain in mid- 
January. Almost immediate'y he wrote: 

It is obvious that strong and positive ac- 
tion is needed here in several directions, The 
location of various headquarters, the exact 
pattern of command, the tactics of the assault, 


and the strength in units and equipment, are 
all questions that have not yet been defi- 
nitely settled. The most important of all 
these questions is that of increasing the 
strength of the initial assault wave in 
OVERLORD. 

The search .for greater resources for 


OVERLORD continued until it seemed that 
the time and energy of the Allied com- 
manders was almost completely absorbed 
by a problem that defied solution. We had 
gone to the shipping experts and the ship- 
yard owners to urge them to bend greater 
than human efforts to step-up the output of 
their precious landing craft. The shipyards 
broke all records to meet our requirements 
but there still were not enough landing craft 
in sight. 

After intensive calculations which taxed 
the @ndurfnce of the military and naval 
planners, two major decisions were made. 
The target date of invasion was advanced 
from early May to early June, even though 
this pushed us closer to the time when 
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The 
were 
with the attack on 


ence 
been but a single United States division in 
United Kingdom and our trans-Atlantic 
was concentrated on filling 
the heavy requirements of the Mediterranean 


the 
shipping 


weather conditions would turn against us. 
Southern France, which 
be made simultaneously 
Normandy, were delayed 
months so that landing craft could be used 
first in 
Mediterranean to 
OVERLORD and ANVIL. 


operations in 
originally to 


Channel, then rushed 


the 


The Preparations 


At the time of the QUADRANT Confer- 
had 


at Quebec in August 1043,. there 


effort 


campaign. By late August 1043, shipping 
was partially released from this heavy 


southern commitment and troops again be- 


gan to pour into the British Isles. 
D-day, 6 June 1944, the strength of the 
United States Army in that theater was 
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1,533,000; in the interim an average of 150,000 
men had been transported each month. 

The build-up of this force, together with 
a corresponding accumulation of supplies of 
all kinds, involved a tremendous job of 
transportation, and special credit must be 
given to the Navy for its vital part in the 
undertaking. An enormous administrative 
task was also involved, since facilities for 
quartering-and training such large forces 
had to be provided within the limited area 
of the United Kingdom. The efficiency of 
the preinvasion build-up is exemplified by 
the speed with which units landing in Bri- 
tain were provided with their essential arms 
and equipment, Through a system of pre- 
shipping and storing, the Army Service 
Forces were able to have equipment distrib- 
uted and waiting for each unit on its ar- 
rival. Within a maximum of 30 days after 
debarking, divisions were fully equipped 
and ready for action. 

The units arriving in the United Kingdom 
from America were well trained, especially 
in fast-moving corps and army operations 
over large areas; those coming from the 
Mediterranean were battle-tested. Nonethe- 
less, everything possible was done during 
their staging period in the United Kingdom 
to increase their combat efficiency despite 
the limited terrain available in a densely 
populated and cultivated countryside. The 
troops which were to make the assault land- 
ings maneuvered realistically on beaches and 
ground which approximated the target areas. 
In the early spring of 1944, joint exercises 
of the ground, sea, and air forces which 
were to make the attack were held along the 
southern coast of England. It was a full- 
dress rehearsal. 

Three weeks before the invasion General 
Eisenhower wrote: 

There is no question at all as to the 
readiness of the troops. They are well 
trained, fit, and impatient to get the job 
started and completed. In forecasting future 
possibilities, it is, of course, necessary that 
we seek ways and means to bring to bear 
those factors in which we enjoy a great 
superiority over the enemy. These are con- 
trol of the sea, command of the air, includ- 
ing resources in airborne troops and armor, 
I am trying to visualize an operation in 
which we would bring in behind the initial 
beachhead a great strength in armor and 
seek an opportunity to launch a big armored 
attack in conjunction with a deep and very 
heavy penetration by airborne troops. 


Victory in the Air 


By 1 July 1943 the Allied strategic air 
assault of Air Chief Marshal A. T. Harris’ 
Royal Air Force Bomber Command by night 
and General Eaker’s Eighth Air Forces by 
day on the fortress of Europe was in full 
swing and was producing important results. 
Single raids in which the air force delivered 
bomb loads of more than 500 tons had been 
carried out. Serious inroads had been made 
on the combat power of the German fighter 
force. 

These results had been obtained with an 
American air fleet of less than 1,000 heavy 
bombers and 1,000 planes of other types. 
By D-day, the strength of the United States 
air forces in the United Kingdom exceeded 
3,000 heavy bombers and 6,500 first-line 
planes of other types. The attacks on Ger- 
many continued with increasing intensity 
‘and shattering power. 

The climax in air war came in February 
1944, when the Luftwaffe made a powerful 
effort to sweep our day bombers from the 
skies. The battle raged for a week. It 
was fought over Regensburg, Merseburg, 
Schweinfurt, and other critical industrial 
centers. The German fighter force was se- 
verely crippled, and our attacks continued 
with unabated fury. 

From the time of the Eighth Air Force's 
first heavy bomber attack on 17 August 1942 
until V-E Day, United States airmen had 
dropped more than 1,550,000 tons of bombs 
on western European targets. During 1943, 
following successful attacks on the enemy’s 
submarine yards and bases, the effort of our 
precision bombers was concentrated against 
aircraft and _ ball-bearing manufacturing 
plants, airdromes, and communications. The 
German fighter command, already outclassed 
in aerial combat, was further reduced by 
inability to get replacements. The RAF 
Bomber Command concentrated upon the 
destruction of the Ruhr-Rhineland indus- 
tries and the undermining of the morale of 
industrial workers, 

In order to exploit more fully the flexi- 
bility of our bombardment, particularly 
against German industrial targets, the 
Bighth and Fifteenth U. S. Air Forces were 
combined on 1 January 1944 to form “The 
U. 8S. Strategic Air Forces in Europe.” Lt. 
Gen. Carl Spaatz was placed in command. 
The component forces continued to be hased 
- =~ United Kingdom and in Italy respec- 

vely. 


In the late spring of 1944, synthetic fuel 
plants and crude oil refineries became the 
prime targets. Captured documents now 
show that the bombing campaign succeeded 








in reducing production between May and 
October 1944 to five percent of the former 
monthly output. 

The attack on German industry was coup- 
led with strikes on German communica- 
tions. Vital rail junctions and the canals 
which were so important in the enemy’s 
transportation system were repeatedly 
bombed. During a single month—May 1944 
—more than 900 locomotives and 16,000 
freight cars were destroyed in Western 
Europe. The effects of this phase of the 
air assault were enormous, for transporta- 
tion and communications are the life arteries 
of a modern industrial state engaged in 
total war. 

Medium bombers and fighter-bombers of 
Lt. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton’s Ninth Air 
Force, which moved from the Middle Bast 
during the fall of 1943, struck enemy air- 
fields in diversionary attacks so timed as 
to reduce the concentration of enemy fight- 
ers which might oppose the passage of the 
heavy United States bomber formation, 
Diversionary fighter sweeps further dislo- 
eated the enemy’s air opposition. As the 
range of fighters was increased through the 
installation of additional fuel tanks, they 
were employed more and more to escort 
bombers to targets deep in Germany. 

As the aerial offensive mounted the enemy 
was forced to withdraw fighters from the 
support of his armies. in the Kast to meet 
the threat from the West. This was an 
important factor in enabling the Soviet air 
forces to maintain superiority on their front, 

It was not merely overwhelming numbers 
of planes which gave our air assault its 
great effectiveness. There were important, 
almost revolutionary, improvements in tech- 
niques and in equipment. To reduce the 
excessive aircraft losses in long, round-trip 
bombing flights exposed to constant enemy 
interception, a system of shuttle-bombing 
between bases in the United Kingdom and 
North Africa was initiated in mid-August 
1943. The shuttle-bombing run was short- 
ened as the advance in Italy continued. A 
shuttle system between Italy and the U. 8S. 
S. R. was inaugurated with a heavy raid on 
rai] communications in Central Europe on 
2 June 1944. Soon thereafter, shuttle-flights 
were made between the United Kingdom and 
the new Ukranian bases. 

Radar bombing technique, first employed 
in the fall of 1943, improved cons¢antly, All- 
weather bombing approached reality; our 
bombers used the cover of darkness and 
inclement weather.to achieve surprise, yet 
still hit their target with precision. 

In the spring of 1944, three months before 
D-day, the Allied air forces, while still 
hammering at their strategic targets, began 
directly to prepare the way for the invasion. 
Through destructive attacks on key bridges 
and rail centers, the “invasion coast” was 
effectively isolated. As a result of this pre- 
paratory bombing, the ability of the enemy 
to shift reserves to the critical area was 
severely restricted. Since the outcome of 
an amphibious operation hinges on the rela- 
tive ability of the opposing forces to build 
up strength in the critical areas, this air 
preparation was a decisive factor in the 
suecess of OVERLORD. Even with favor- 
able Channel weather, it would have re- 
quired at least 15 weeks for the Allies-to 
land as many divisions as the Germans had 
available in Belgium and Northern France. 


The Assault 


The beaches of Normandy were chosen for 
the assault after long study of the strength 
of German coastal defenses and the dispo- 
sition of German divisions. The absence of 
large ports in the area was a serious ob- 
stacle, but it was offset in some measure 
by the relative weakness of the German de- 
fenses and elaborate construction in. Britain 
of two artificial harbors,to be emplaced off 
the beaches. 

The selection of target dates and hours 
for the assault required an accurate fore- 
east of the optimum combination of favor- 
able weather, tide, and light conditions. 
Moonlight was desirable for the airborne 
operations. D-day was scheduled for 5 
June; this date was changed to 6 June be- 
cause of unfavorable but clearing weather. 
Hundreds of craft, en route from distant 
ports on the west coast of England, were 
already approaching the invasion area; they 
had to backtrack or seek shelter in the over- 
crowded harbors on the south coast. The 
final forecast for the attack day predicted 
high winds; the sea was still rough, but 
rather than accept a delay of several weeks 
until tide and moon provided another favor- 
able moment, General Eisenhower made the 
fateful decision to go ahead. 

At 0200 hours on 6 June 1944, the American 
82d and 101st Airborne Divisions, as well as 
British airborne troops, were dropped in 
vital areas in the rear of German coastal 
defenses guarding the Normandy beaches 
from Cherbourg to Caen. 

The seaborne assault under the over-all 
command of Field Marshal Montgomery was 
made on a broad front; British and Ca- 
nadian forces commanded by Lt. Gen. Sir 
Miles C. Dempsey and American forces com- 
manded by Lt. Gen. Omar N. Bradley de- 
ployed against 50 miles of coast line. Aerial 
bombardment of beach defenses along the 
coast began at 0314, preliminary naval bom- 
bardment at 0550, shortly after sunrise, At 





0630 the first waves of assault infantry and 
tanks landed on the invasion beaches. 

German defenses on all beaches were for- 
midable; they consisted first of bands of 
underwater obstacles designed to break up 
formations of landing craft; mines were 
freely used to make these obstacles more 
lethal. The beaches themselves were heavily 
mined and strung with wire. Concrete pill- 
boxes and gun emplacements were sited to 
deliver withering . cross-fire along the 
beaches. Al] exits leading inland from the 
beaches were blocked by antitank walls and 
ditches, mine fields, and barbed wire. 
Further inland, mortars and artillery were 
sited to deliver indirect fire on the beaches. 
Open fields were blocked against glider 
landings by patterns of heavy stakes, but 
complete intelligence gathered up to the 
moment of assault provided detailed knowl- 
edge of enemy dispositions and enabled the 
troops to breach the defenses. 

In the American sector, the beach areas 
totaled 10,000 yards in length. Every 75 
yards a landing craft loaded with assault 
infantry touched down at H-hour. Assault 
veterans charged down the ramps, picked 
their way through the bands of obstacles, 
and immediately provided cover for the work 
of naval and engineer demolition crews 
which followed close behind. Each crew had 
a specific task to perform in clearing lanes 
for subsequent waves of craft carrying in- 
fantry, artillery, vehicles, and supplies, 
Naval gunfire and air bombardment ham- 
mered at artillery and mortar positions, 
pillboxes, and gun emplacements, 

Resistance by German ground elements 
was stubborn, and bitter fighting developed 
in many sectors. Our long campaign against 
the Luftwaffe had greatly weakened its 
capacity for combat and, as a result, there 
was no effective air opposition to our highly 
vulnerable initial landings. Reinforcements, 
continued to pour ashore, and by nightfall 
on D-day, five American divisions, the Ist, 
4th, 29th, and 82d and 101st Airborne, with 
tanks, artillery and other reinforcements, 
were firmly established. Also ashore were 
advance detachments of the headquarters of 
Maj. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow’s V Corps and 
Maj. Gen. J. Lawton Collins’ VII Corps. 
The British build-up in their sector was on 
a corresponding scale. Additional divisions 
still afloat were being landed in a steady 
stream, constantly augmenting the superi- 
ority which our assault troops had already 
established over the German defenders. 

By the second morning it was clear that 
the beachhead was secure and that the 
greatest and longest step toward the de- 
struction of the German armies of the west 
had been taken. The “crust” of the German 
coastal defense system had been broken. 
The German boast that an invading force 
could not remain ashore for nine hours had 
been flung back on the now desperate de- 
fenders. 

Shortly after D-day the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff met in London in order to be im- 
mediately available should an, emergency 
arise requiring a prompt decisidn on some 
matter beyond General Eisenhower’s juris- 
diction as Supreme Commander. The assault 
went so well that it was possible on 12 June 
for the Combined Chiefs to visit the beaches 
of Normandy and observe at first hand the 
magnitude of the undertaking and the gal- 
lant and skillful manner in which the Allied 
forces were overcoming the resistance of the 
veteran German soldiers, 

Our Army feels great pride in the Nor- 
mandy assault. So must the Navy and our 
British Allies. The Navy’s mission was to 
transport the troops across the Channel, to 
land them properly on the beaches, and to 
support the landings with gun and rocket 
fire. If the Allied navies had not performed 
this task brilliantly, the invasion would have 
failed before it was well begun. The com- 
bined planning of British and American 
staffs, working together as a single team 
with excellent knowledge of enemy disposi- 
tions, resulted in precise execution of an 
operation so complicated that it almost de- 
fies description; its success must be attrib- 
uted in great measure te wholehearted Allied 
cooperation, as well as to the stout hearts 
and fearless courage of the men. The de- 
struction of rail and road communications 
by the air forces and their constant strafing 
of the highways continued to prevent the 
enemy from concentrating a superior force 
against the beachhead. 


The Breakout 


The second phase of the invasion had two 
objectives; first, the capture of the port of 
Cherbourg; and, second, the build-up of 
sufficient forces and matérie] to enable the 
forces to break out from the beachhead and 
strike toward Germany. Now the fighting 
grew fiercer. After a bitter and costly 
struggle, Cherbourg fell on 27 June to the 
4th, 9th, and 79th Divisions of General Col- 
lins’ VII Corps. Damage in the harbor was 
so extensive and difficult of repairs that 
until the late fall thousands of tons of 
matériel were still pouring over the beaches. 
Other Allied forces had, by 1 July, deepened 
the beachhead by advances up to 20 miles 
in the area between Caen and St. Lo against 
increasingly stubborn resistance in the ag- 
gressively defended hedgerows of the Coten- 
tin Peninsula. 

General Eisenhower wrote on 5 July: 





The going is extremely tough, with three 
main causes responsible. The first of these, 
as always, is the fighting quality of the 
German soldier. The second is the nature of 
the country. Our whole attack has to fight 
its way out of very narrow bottlenecks 
flanked by marshes and against an enemy 
who has a double hedgerow and an inter. 
vening ditch almost every 50 yards as ready. 
made strong points. The third cause is the 
weather. Our air has been unable to operate 
at maximum efficiency and on top of this the 
rain and mud were so bad during my visit 
that I was reminded of Tunisian wintertime 
It was almost impossible to locate artillery 
targets although we have plenty of guns 
availab’e. Even with clear weather it {gs 
extraordinarily difficult to point out a target 
that is an appropriate one for either air or 


artillery. 

In spite of the lack of a major port, the 
build-up in the beachhead was completed 
late in July. On 1 August the 12th U. § 
Army Group, later designated the Centra] 


Group of Armies, became operational under 
the command of General Bradley. Its two 
armies—the First, under Lt. Gen. Courtney 
H. Hodges, and the Third, under Lt. Gen, 
George S. Patton, Jr., totaling 13 infantry 
and 5 armored divisions,? had been assembled 
in the beachhead area. The Canadian First 
Army under General Crerar and the British 
Second Army under General Dempsey com- 
posed the 21st Army Group, later designated 
the Northern Group of Armies, commanded 
by Field Marshal Montgomery. These armies 
were still dependent on beachhead supply 
for their sustenance. Even with unseason- 
able bad weather which severely damaged 
and almost destroyed one of the two arti- 
ficial port installations and halted unloading 
operations many times, an average of some 
30,000 tons of supplies and 30,000 troops 
were handled every day. These achieve- 
ments, without precedent in history, were 
not anticipated by the German defenders 
and, consequently, their plans for the de- 
fense of the French coast had not taken 
them into account. 


General Bradley was able, on 25 July, to 
mount the offensive which broke out of the 
beachhead at St. Lo and Avranches and car- 
ried the lines swiftly forward to the Meuse 
River. Preceding the ground attack 1,50 
heavy bombers and hundreds of other com- 
bat aircraft dropped more than 3,390 tons 
of bombs on enemy positions on a narrow 
front. The crushing power of the air attack 
and its paralyzing effect on the enemy's 
movement blasted the way for rapid pene- 
tration of German lines. While observing 
preparations for the attack, one of the 
Army’s outstanding soldiers, Lt. Gen. Lesley 
J. MeNair, was killed by misdirected bombs 
of our own air force. Though his loss was & 
tremendous shock to our divisions, which 
he had organized and trained, he undoubt- 
edly died in the way he preferred—in battle. 
General McNair was utterly fearless. 

The break-out gave Genera] Eisenhower 
an opportunity to deliver mighty blows at 
the shaken enemy. At the height of this 
action he wrote: 


My entire preoccupation these days is to 
secure the destruction of a substantial por- 
tion of the enemy forces facing us. Patton's 
Third Army, on the marching wing of our 
forces, is closing in as rapidly as possible. 
His deployment through the bottleneck near 
Avranches was exceedingly difficult but we 
have now got the strength on that wing to 
proceed definitely about our business. We 
have detached only one corps for the con- 
quest of the Brittany Peninsula s0 as to 
have the maximum forces for the main 
battle. Within a week there should be real 
developments on the present front. 


He seized his opportunity, directing 4 


vigorous pursuit of the shattered German 
forces, There followed a campaign which 
for speed and boldness has few parallels. 


Following the First Army’s break-through, 
the Third Army, under General Patton, ut! 


lizing a heavy preponderance of armor. 
thrust forward from the Avranches breach 
on 2 August and cut off the Srittany 
Peninsula by 6 August, isolating the bulk 


of the 2d Parachute and 265th, 26th and 
348d German Infantry Divisions. The next 
move was to establish a southern flank along 
the Loire to protect our main effort heading 


eastward against attack from the south 
These were preparatory moves. While they 
were in progress, General Hodges’ First 
Army and the British Second Army were 


repulsing and crushing heavy attacks wale 
the enemy launched in the desperate hop 


of driving a wedge to the sea through 
Avranches to cut off Genera] Patton's fort z 
nort 


On 13 August the Third Army swert 


from Le Mans around the southern flank of 


the German Normandy position in the dire¢- 
tion of Argentan. Simultaneously, Canadian 
forces of the British Second Army drove 
south from Caen toward Falaise. This p!m- 
cers movement created the “Falaise pocket, 
in which 100,000 enemy troops were CaP 
tured, thousands more were killed into 


wounded, and thousands more throw® 


7 ? 945, 
iviBi France, 27 July }! 
Divisions in Fra i oth, 28th, 


Armored: 


1U. 8. 
Infantry: 1st, 2d, 4th, 5th, 8th, 
29th, 30th, 35th, 79th, 83d, 90th; 
2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, and 6th. 

(Please turn to Next Page) 
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Gen. Marshall’s Report 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
disorder as they escaped toward the Seine 
through the “Falaise-Argentan corridor” 
held open by desperate German resistance. 
The Germans realized that the battle for 
Normandy was lost and they began with- 
drawing beyond the Seine under heavy pres- 
sure from both the ground and the air. The 
Seine crossings were raked by fighter pa- 
trols. Turning eastward from Le Mans and 
Argentan, the Third Army raced for the 
river with such speed that supply by air 
was often necessary to maintain jts momen- 
tum, By the capture of Mantes on 18 August 
the German escape route was confined to 
crossings of the lower Seine northwest of 

Elbeuf 

Continental Envelopment 

on 15 August, operation AN- 
VIL was executed by the U. S. Seventh 
Army under Lt. Gen. Alexander M. Patch 
in landings on the southern coast of France, 
which further weakened the fast-deteriorat- 
ing position of the German Army in France. 
Preparations for this operation under the 
general supervision of the Supreme Allied 
Commander, Mediterranean Theater of 
Operations, had been under way, while the 
campaigns in Italy and Northern France 
were in progress. The very threat of such 
a landing had held substantial German 
forces of the First and Nineteenth armies 
immobilized in the south of France, prevent- 
ing their deployment against our forces in 
Normandy. A naval force, comparable in 
size to the one which participated in the 
American landings in Normandy, had been 
assembled. An air offensive, conducted 
chiefly by the Allied Strategic Air Forces, 
prepared the way for the invasion by sus- 
tained attacks on vital enemy communica- 
tions and installations in Southern France. 
The Seventh Army landed southwest of 
Cannes in ideal weather. The area had been 
selected as the most favorable approach to 
the Rhone Valley. The landing force con- 
sisted of elements of General Truscott’s VI 


Meanwhile, 


Corps, our Ist Special Service Force, and 
French commandos. A British-American 
Airborne Task Force jumped astride the 


Argens River west of St. Raphael the night 
preceding the seaborne assault and seized 
the pass through which our forces would 
debouch. By 28 August the beachheads were 
firmly established and the advance up the 
Rhone Valley was well under way. 


The operations had been substantially 
aided by the efforts of the French under- 
ground. The landing of our VI Corps had 


been followed up immediately by the land- 
ing of divisions of the French I and II 
Corps of General de Tassigny’s First French 
Army, which quickly captured Marseille and 
Toulon; by 1 September Nice had fallen. 
While the main force swept west to the 
Rhone, before moving northward, a_ task 
force from the American 36th Division under 
Brig. Gen. Frederic B. Butler headed directly 
north from the landing beaches through 
Gap, seized Grenoble and then turned north- 
west toward the Rhone to cut off the Ger- 
Man columns retreating up the Rhone Val- 
ley. This drive into the rear of the German 
Nineteenth Army greatly facilitated the 
rapid advance of the main body of the VI 
Corps up the Rhone Valley. Lyon fell on 
3 September and the advance northward con- 
tinued unabated. 

On 15 September other United States and 
French forces were combined into the 6th 
Army Group (later designated the Southern 


Group of Armies) commanded by Lt. Gen. 
Jacob L. Devers. He was succeeded as 
Deputy Theater Commander in the Mediter- 


ranean by Lt. Gen. Joseph T. MecNarney, 
former Deputy Chief of Staff of the U. S. 
Army. 
The Liberation of France 

On 25 August the 2d French Armored 
Division of the First U. 8S. Army entered 
aris, as the battered remnants of the Ger- 
man army which had defended the Nor- 
mandy coast fell back north of the Seine. 
The Germans had suffered at least 400,000 
casualties, of which more than 200,000 were 


Prisoners of war. The units which had 
escaped destruction were forced to abandon 
the major portion of their equipment. 

As the enemy withdrew he had left behind 


substantial garrisons to defend the criticai 
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seaports: Brest, St. Nazaire, Lorient, Dieppe, 
and LeHavre. In order to prevent the Allies 
from developing harbor facilities to sustain 
the advance of the gathering millions, the 
Germans freely expended thousands of men 
to make the supply problem difficult if not 
impossible of accomplishment, 

Despite these obstructions, by 5 September 
(D+90) 2,086,000 Allied troops and 3,446,000 
tons of stores had been put ashore in 
France. This was an outstanding logistical 
achievement; but nevertheless we were still 
in urgent need of additional ports if we 
were to support adequately the fast-moving 
offensive across France that was operating 
on a dangerously thig supply basis. Many 
divisions had a very limited supply on hand. 

On 5 September the Ninth U. 8S. Army 
under the command of Lt. Gen. William H. 
Simpson began operations under the 12th 
Army Group for the reduction of Brest and 
other French ports, where four German divi- 
sions were bottled up. Dieppe fell on 31 
August; LeHavre on 11 September; Brest on 
19 September. The most strenuous efforts 
were made to put these ports into operating 
condition, Tonnage began moving through 
Dieppe on 7 September and through Le 
Havre on 9 October. Brest was too heavily 
damaged and too distant from future fields 
of operations to justify immediate recon- 
struction. 

The defeated German armies now were 
streaming across France, heading for the 
shelter of the Siegfried Line. They were 
under constant air attack. On the ground 
General Bradley’s First and Third Armies, 
driving northeast from Melun and Troyes 
reached the Aisne and the Marne, sweeping 
aside the German rear guards. Field Marshal 
Montgomery’s forces crossed the lower Seine, 
invested LeHavre, and pushed on to the 
Somme. On crossing the Aisne, the 7th 
Corps of the First Army turned northward 
and raced on to Mons in a brilliant stroke 
that cut off five of the retreating German 
divisions. The pocket thus formed yielded 
over 22,000 prisoners with heavy additional 
losses of killed and wounded. 

Overrunning Reims and Chalons, our 
Third Army pushed eastward, nourished 
often by air supply, and by 7 September had 


reached the line of the Moselle from Nancy 
to the vicinity of Metz. On 11 September 
elements of the Third Army contacted 


Seventh Army columns northwest of Dijon. 
Four days later the 6th Army Group passed 
to operational control of Supreme Head- 
quarters, Allied Expeditionary Forces, sever- 
ing its fighting connections with the Medi- 
terranean theater, though its supply was 
continued for some time from Italy, On 
16 September approximately 20,000 occupa- 
tional troops of the German Army from the 
Biscayne Bay area, moving northeastward 
toward Germany, surrendered to the com- 
mander of the U. S. 83d Division southwest 
of Orleans. 


To the north, our First Army had crossed 


the Belgian frontier on 2 September, cap- 
tured Liege on the 8th, crossed Luxembourg, 
and entered Germany on the Il1ith. The 


enemy had been kept completely off balance. 
As the Allies approached the German border, 
supply lines were stretched to the limit and 
the marching columns of the armies were 
maintained only by the full use of air trans- 
portation, fast double-lane, one-way track 
routes, such as the famous Red Ball Express 
from the Normandy beaches to Paris, and 
other emergency measures. Logistical dif- 
ficulties now began to slow down the ad- 
vance. Time was needed for the opening 
of additional ports and for the relaying and 
repair of hundreds of miles of French rail- 
roads. 

The following extract from a report by 
General Eisenhower indicates the severity of 
the campaign in France and illustrates the 
tremendous needs of our armies during this 
campaign, in addition to the routine con- 


sumption of huge quantities of gasoline and 
rations: 
Losses of ordnance equipment have been 
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For instance, we Must have 
as replacement items each month 36,000 
small arms, 700 mortars, 500 tanks, 2,400 
vehicles, 100 field pieces. Consumption of 
artitery and mortar ammunition in north- 
western Europe averages 8,000,000 rounds a 
month, Our combat troops use up an aver- 
age of 66,400 miles of one type of field wire 
each month. (The AEF during the entire 
First World War expended less than 10,000,- 
000 rounds of artillery and mortar ammuni- 
tion.) 

The British 2ist Army Group liberated 
Brussels on 3 September and Antwerp the 
next day. They crossed the Dutch frontier 
on 12 September and by the 15th the Chan- 
nel coast was cleared as far north as Zee- 
brugge with the exception of the isolated 
enemy forces holding out in key ports. 

On 9 September 1944 General Eisenhower 
reported, 

The hostile occupation in force of the 
Dutch Islands at the mouth of the Schelde 
is certain to delay the utilization of Antwerp 
as a port and thus will vitally influence the 
full development of our strategy. 

Again on 21 September he wrote: 

Right now our prospects are tied up 
closely with our success in capturing the 
approaches to Antwerp. All along the line 
maintenance is in a bad state—reminiscent 
of the early days in Tunisia—but if we can 
only get to using Antwerp it will have the 
effect of a blood transfusion. 

The efforts of the British forces on the 
north flank were to be devoted for several 
weeks to clearing the enemy from these 
islands. After bitter fighting involving 
heavy losses, featured by river crossings and 
amphibious landings, the last of the posi- 
tions was cleared on 9 November. By 27 
November the port of Antwerp was in opera- 
tion but under heavy fire of the vicious Ger- 
man V-weapons which fell at one time at 
the rate of one every 12% minutes and 
caused thousands of Allied civilian and mili- 
tary casualties and cast grave doubt for a 
time as to the advisability of continuing the 
operation of the port. 

The ports of southern France were vital 
to the U. 8S. Seventh Army and the French 
First Army in the Southern Group of Armies. 
Toulon and Marseille were in operation late 
in September. Since then 14 divisions were 
moved through Southern French ports, in 
addition to an average daily unloading of 
over 18,000 tons of supplies. Two railways 
were placed in early operation, including 
the double-track main line through Lyon 
and Dijon, and thousands of tons of sup- 
plies moved daily over these lines and by 
truck to forward railheads. Port capacities 
and transportation facilities were sufficient 
to meet the requirements of the entire 
Southern Group of Armies and also to assist 
in the supply of the Central Group of Armies 
until the stubborn defense of the water 
entrance to Antwerp was reduced. 

After the port of Antwerp became opera- 
tional, it handled on an average of over 
25,000 tons of stores daily, despite the V 
bombs. This tremendous increase in our 
over-all port capacity made it unnecessary to 
devote more precious time and manpower to 
reopen the shattered ports in Brittany, 
which, although now in our hands, were 
much more distant from the front lines than 
Antwerp. 

Having overcome the acute shortage of 
port facilities, the primary bottleneck in the 
supply line then became transportation from 
the port supply dumps to the front lines. 
To improve this situation our Engineers, 
Transportation Corps, and other supply 


extremely high. 
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troops in Lt. Gen. J, C. H. Lee’s communica-; 
tions zone performed miracles in repairing 
and building railways, operating large high- 
speed truck convoys, and extending fue) 
pipelines from the ports and terminals of 
16 cross-Channel pipelines to the forward 
areas. At one time 70 miles of pipe were 
being laid in a single day. 
The Westwall 

As the Siegfried Line was approached, and 
the port and enlarged transportation facili- 
tiles became adequate, Genera] Eisenhower 
advised the War Department that tactical 
plans for the final assault of this fortifica- 
tion required greater ammunition resources 
than those provided, and requested a maxi- 
mum production effort in the United States. 
He forecast the expenditure of some 6,000,000 
artillery and 2,000,000 mortar shells monthly 
in order to reduce the Siegfried Line. In 
this country an urgent demand was made 
for maximum production; fast rail and 
water transportation was utilized to make 
shipments direct from the production lines 
to the gun positions, and rationing to less 
active theaters, as well as stabilized fronts 
in the European theater itself, became rigid. 
Only by these measures was it possible to 
serve the thousands of guns behind the 
major assault efforts and secure an adequate 
supply of ammunition for the final battles 
against Germany. 

Field Marshal Montgomery struck through 
the air at the northern flank of the Seigfried 
Line on 17 and 18 September. The U. 8. 820 
and 101st and one British airborne division, 
all elements of Lt. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton’s 
newly formed First Allied Airborne Army, 
landed in Holland astride the Meuse, Waa), 
and Lower Rhine rivers in the Eindhoven- 
Arnhem area. This was the largest airborne 
operation ever attempted, requiring the em- 
ployment on the first two days of 2,800 
planes and over 1,600 gliders. Several air- 
borne operations had been planned for the 
period following the break-through in Nor- 
mandy, but so rapid was the Allied advance 
that events overtook the plans in each in- 
stance. The operation in Holland achieved 
only partial success. The American 82d and 
10ist Airborne Divisions, landing near Eind- 
hoven, seized crossings of the Meuse and 
Waal Rivers. The British Second Army was 
able to establish contact with these divisions 
after the second day. The important bridge- 
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heads were held in the face of desperate 
German counterattacks. The British air- 
borne division, landing in the more remote 
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> FOREIGN AFFAIRS. In view of humanity’s need of peace to repair the 
ravages of the global war, it seems incredible that the Soviet Union should engage 
tn activities and make proposals that tend to embarrass the relations between it 
and the United States. Yet the developments during and since the London Conference 
of Foreign Ministers reveal differences on many matters that have given rise to 
irritating contentions which must be adjusted if settlements are to be reached, and 
which injuriously affect the prospect of the American loan Russia must have for 
rehabilitation and reconstruction. Aside from the disputes arising from conflicting 
interpretations of the Yalta and Potsdam agreements relating to Europe, Wash- 
ington is concerned over the reiterated request of Moscow that a Control Commis- 
sion be created for Japan similar to the creaking body which is governing Germany 
from its seat in Berlin, where as General Eisenhower reported, the Communists, 
though in the minority, have acquired domination and are spreading their doc- 
trine through control of broadcasting. Throughout South America Communistic 
propaganda is assailing the United States, and, unfortunately, it has been furthered 
by the ill-considered act of the State Department in summarily postponing, without 
Pan American consultation, the Conference called to meet at Rio de Janeiro for 
the implementation of the Chapiftepec pact, which established the basis for com- 
mon defense of the Western Hemisphere. Then there is acknowledged Communist 
promotion of the Longshoremen strike in New York and simultaneously that of 
British dockyard workers in England, which is delaying the return of thousands 
of our troops from Europe. As a result of the course of events which are empha- 
Sizing ideological differences, our military authorities are insisting that the United 
States remain strongly armed, and, to this end, that Congress provide for military 
training of our youth. The President will give his formula for this purpose in a 
special message to Congress next week. That formula will not be as comprehensive 
as General of the Army Marshall proposed in his Biennial report, which the ARMY 
AND NAvy JOURNAL is publishing. The purpose of the President and General Marshall 
ts identical. It is not to threaten Russia. Rather it is to provide for American de- 
fense, and to insure that the United States shall have the influence in world dis- 
cussions which Power exerts. 

General MacArthur’s accounting of his stewardship in his broadcast on the 
completion of the demobilization of the Japanese army and the elimination of the 
general staff and entire structure of the army, again comes as an assurance as to 
our control of Japan that is lacking in Europe where factors are more complex 
and different. General MacArthur’s successful administration and his report 
Strengthens the hand of the Secretary of State in rejecting Russia's effort to have 
a direct hand in the control. In the Far East our hand is firm, whereas in Europe 
we are uncertain, if not timid and vacillating. 

Secretary Byrnes is proceeding with his plans for the organization of an Allied 
Advisory Commission on the Far East, with headquarters in Washington, at a 
meeting next week regardless of whether or not Russia attends. Mr. Byrnes thus 
is serving notice that it will not modify our Japanese policy. That policy is based 
upon the Potsdam agreement, and upon the fact that American power compelled 
the surrender of the Far Eastern Empire. It has the complete support of the Ameri- 
can people. On the other hand in the Balkans where European issues are most 
directly joined at the moment we are giving signs of preparing to compromise with 
Russia. It is in the Balkans where the system of a free economy and personal 
liberty as against one of communism and despotism without free parliamentary 
institutions have come to grips. 

In the circumstances of the failure of the London meeting of foreign ministers 
and the danger of an impasse with Russia also in the Far East, President Truman 
is in correspondence with Marshal Stalin and heads of the other governments in an 
effort to reach a solution. Direct communication has been resorted to in lieu of a 
meeting of the Big Three but such a meeting is not to be regarded at this juncture 
as definitely ruled out. 

The range of events highlights the developing Russian question as effectively 
as the mysterious and dramatic turn-about flight to Washington of the Soviet 
ambassador. It is placed in the spotlight in Berlin.through General Eisenhower’s 
ceport that the city is under Communist control though the majority of the popu- 
lation is not of that persuasion. At the same time his warning of inflation with 
disastrous consequences, points another finger to the danger that the Allied pro- 
gram in Germany may collapse on the economic front this winter. However, publi- 
cation by the State Department of the text of the directive of last April to General 
Eisenhower for the control of Germany reveals no significant diversion from the 
subsequent Potsdam communique on the subject. 

Meanwhile in the Far East, Moscow has announced that Soviet troops will be 
withdrawn from Manchuria by the end of November, but Russia will control the 
province through the communications system which remains in her hands. She will 
continue based in northern Korea as well as in Mongolian and Saghalin. We are 
withdrawing from Tientsin and northern Chia with Chiang Kai-shek’s troops tak- 
ing over, as he at the same time is moving out of Indo-China. Our policy toward 
the uprising there as well as toward the revolt in Java is wisely one of hands off. 

In Europe we are recognizing Austria, are prepared under certain conditions 
to recognize Hungary and are pointing in the same direction to Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania through the Ethridge fact-finding mission, normally a preliminary to recog- 
nition. Our approach to Turkey for internationalizing the Dardanelles is rapidly 
getting nowhere. The Polish foreign minister on his mission to Washington has taken 
the occasion of his signing the United Nations Charter to serve notice that the 
temporary frontier is sacrosanct. His stand, pleasing to Russia, strikes at our 
State Department and. its repeated assurances throughout the war that frontier 
adjustments would not be settled finally except by the peace conference. If Poland 
stands firm, it is difficult to perceive what the United States and Britain can do about 
it. For good measure, Russia, through suggestions thrown out at Potsdam, has let 
us know that she wants bases in the Spitzbergen archipelago, just in case we re- 
tain a foothold in Iceland. 

Against these untoward developments, Moscow has indieated the belief that 
peace is surely here by converting tank factories to the construction of tractors. 
While this may have as one aspect an encouragement for us to extend credits to a 
peace believing nation, the fact is that Russia was stripped of tractors by the war 
and needs them in great quantities. Railway equipment is her most pressing rehabili- 
tation requirement. However, the factories could be reconverted an emergency to 
the making of tanks, even as our tractor plants were after Pear! Harbor. 





General Hisenhower’s blunt statement on Communist Berlin was equalled by 
the sharpness of his reply to his commander-in-chief challenging extreme assertions 
in the Harrison report on displaced Jews in Germany and Austria under our care 
and responsibility. That the President ignored the sharpness to the extent of mak. 
ing the letter public was an unusual procedure. It can only be explained on the 


.grounds that Mr. Truman became convinced that publication of the Harrison re 


port in the first instance was a mistake ‘on account of its indefensibly extreme 
charges and that in view of the public reaction it was politically prudent to giye 
out the Eisenhower letter. 

The indictment of German war criminals this week was on expected lines and 
will be followed by trials in proper course. 


The Anglo-American financial discussions are drawing to a close with indi- 
cations that we will establish a credit of from $3 billion to $4 billion in return for 
an undertaking to negotiate the gradual relinquishment of empire preference and 
an assurance that in view of the credit the United Kingdom will not turn to e¢o- 


nomic autarchy or engage in economic warfare with us. The argument that unlegs 
we extend the credit Britain may turn to close collaboration with Russia will not 
be taken seriously in Congress where the agreement must be approved and where 
it is well understood that Britain, in view of her vital interests, would take no 
such course. Otherwise, beyond the fact that the credit is not to be $5 billion ag 
first forecast, there is little or nothing in sight in the way of tangible quid pro quo 
for us. 

The Senate committee on foreign relations has approved the nomination of 
Spruille Braden to be assistant secretary of state in charge of Latin American 
affairs, but only after a calculated delay of weeks for the purpose of impressing 
upon the State Department that it must be careful in the future to make no drastic 
lone plays toward Argentina or elsewhere in Latin America without first consulting 
the other American republics and also informing the committee. It is to be assumed 
that the committee has received assurances on this point. Nevertheless, the return of 
Colonel Peron to power constitutes a severe setback for the State Department and 
poses the Argentine question again in aggravated form. 


> ARMY GROUND FORCES. Lt. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Ground Forces 
Chief of Staff, last week presented the Distinguished Service Medal to Brig. Gen. 
Richard C. Partridge, of the Plans Section of Army Ground Forces headquarters. 
The award was made for the period from August 1944 to May 1945, during which 
General Partridge served as Chief of Staff of the VII Corps. That period saw the 
breakthrough near Marigny, the bitter action at Aachen, the Ardennes, the drive 
to Cologne, the Remagen bridgehead, envelopment of the Ruhr valley, and the final 
drive to the Mulde and Elbe Rivers. 

Gen. Jacob L. Devers, Cemmanding General of AGF, recently returned from a 
two-day trip to Boston and Lawrence, Mass., where he observed installations and 
also made several presentations. The first stop on the trip was the Climatic Labora- 
tories at Lawrence, where the General toured the laboratories and presented the 
“Award of Merit” to Col. John Talbot. Moving south to Boston, General Devers 
visited the Boston Army Base and viewed the harbor installations. The following 
day he paid a visit to the headquarters of the Ist Service Command where he pre- 
sented the DSM to Col. Victor St. Onge. From there the General and his party went 
to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology where they visited various points of 
interest, including the Radiation Laboratories. 

Army Ground Forces Headquarters has announced that division and regimental 
commanders and their plans and training officers are encouraged to visit Infantry 
Replacements Training Centers nearest their station for the purpose of observing 
training, training aids, and methods used in these centers. The replacement train- 
ing center at Fort McClellan, Camp Robinson, Camp Roberts, Camp Fannin, Camp 
Hood, Camp Wolters, Camp Blanding, Camp Wheeler, and Camp Croft are available 
for such ‘visits. 

The following officers have been assigned for duty with this headquarters: 
Col. James G. Anding, FA, Ground G-4 Section; Lt. Col. Dean M. Benson, FA, 
Ground G-1 Section; Lt. Col. Perry H. Eubank, CAC, Ground Requirements Section; 
Maj. Marlin B. Bair, INF, Ground G-3 Section; Maj. Earl K. Buchanan, QMC, 
Ground Quartermaster Section; Maj. William J. Lawe, INF, Ground Special In- 
formation Section; Maj. Renaud J. Maltais, AGD, Ground Adjutant General Section; 
1st Lt. Robert H. Hillenmeyer, INF, Ground G-2. Section; and CWO William H. 
Sullivan, AUS, Ground G-1 Section. 

Col. Gilbert E. Parker, Inf., former Infantry representative on the Observer 
Board, European Theater of Operations, was at this headquarters for conference 
purposes several days of last week. 

Cavalry School—Capt. Loyd House: jr., School Troops, the Cavalry School, and 
Capt. Frank G. Healy, Staff and Faculty, the Cavalry School, have been detailed 
to attend the Command and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

CWO Paul R. Keith has reported for duty with the Staff and Faculty and 
has been assigned to S-4. 

WOJG Elmer E. Bunting has reported for duty with the Staff and Faculty, 
and has been assigned to the Department of Motors. 2 

The following Cavalry officers are relieved from duty with the Staff and Faculty 
and are attached unassigned to the Separation Point Detachment for discharge: 
1st Lt. Jack N. Tidwell, 1st Lt. Arthur A. Tritsch, Capt. Prentiss C. Mabry, Capt 
George Stricker. 

The following officers are reileved from duty with School Troops and are at 
tached unassigned to the Separation Point Detachment for discharge : 1st Lt. Guerine 
J. Romagnoli, 1st Lt. Albert F. Winslow, 1st Lt. Walter J. Bruchman, Ist Lt 
Robert D. Kelly, 1st Lt. Jack Wills, 1st Lt. Phillip S. Smith, 1st Lt. Thomas WwW 
Wilson, 2nd Lt. Charles A. Robertson. 

Capt. Thomas E. Diehl, has been appointed commanding officer of Headquar 
ters and Headquarters Detachment, School Troops. 

1st Lt. Mead W. Stone, has been appointed commanding officer of Battery 
611th Field Artillery Battalion (pk). 

Armored Center—Lt. Gen. Willis D- Crittenberger, Commanding General of the 
IV Corps, paid a surprise visit to Fort Knox last week to see the plaque which 
commemorates the heroism of his 19-year-old son, Cpl. Townsend W. Crittenberget, 
a tank gunner with the 745th Tank Battalion, who was killed in action in Germany 
last March. The Armored School, where Corporal Crittenberger attended classes 
in 1942, recently dedicated an M-26 tank to him. 

Armored Replacement Training Center—Lt. Col. Alfred S. Koster, QMC, bas 
been appointed S-4 of the ARTC. Colonel Koster, a veteran of the North AfricaD 
Campaigns, served as Assistant Division Quartermaster of the ist Armored Divr 
sion from 1940 until Dec. 1941 when he became Assistant G-4 of the division. More 
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recently he was Quartermaster and Fiscal Officer of the Equipment and Materiel 
Section of Armored Center Headquarters. 

Armored School—The Legion of Merit and the Bronze Star Medal, awarded 
posthumously to Col. Samuel V. Krauthoff, were presented to his widow, Mrs. Page 
Jullien Krauthoff of Louisville, Ky., by Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Gaffey, Commandant 
of the Armored School, at a recent review of the Armored Officer Candidate School. 
Colonel Krauthoff, Chief of Staff of the 83rd Infantry Division, was killed in ac- 
tion in Belgium last February. 

Officers recently assigned to the Armored School include the following: Lt. Col. 
Nellus A. Rhodes, Maj. Ralph M. Rogers, Maj. William E. Potts, and 1st Lt. William 
VY. Finn, all of the Tactics Dept.; Capt. Richard H. Duenow, Wheeled Vehicle Dept. ; 
ist Lt. Kurt Grayland, Tank Dept.; and 1st Lt. Silas E. Gochnour, Tank Train- 
ing Detachment, School Troops. 

Field Artillery School—ist Lt. Albert W. Curry, El Paso, Tex., has been an- 
nounced an Aide-de-Camp to Maj. Gen. Louis E. Hibbs, Commandant of the Field 
Artillery School. 

Brig. C. Huxley, Brigadier General Staff, British Army Staff, Washington, D. C., 
this week visited the Field Artillery School. : 

Capt. Robert V. Kollet, Rego Park, N. Y., former Station Weather officer at 
Adams Field, Little Rock, Ark., has been assigned weather officer at Post Field, 
Fort Sill, Okla., succeeding Ist Lt. Enoch W. F. Peterson, El Paso, Tex. 


> NAVY SHIPS. USS Monssen: Duplicating the fighting spirit of her predeces- 
sor which was sunk in the Battle of Guadalcanal, the new 2100-ton destroyer USS 
Monssen, stalking the Japs almost continuously during the last year of the war, was 
among the ships of the Third Fleet which blasted the homeland in the final weeks 
before the enemy’s unconditional surrender. 

On 15 July 1945, the Monssen, in company with three Iowa class battleships, 
steamed into the gulf between Honshu and Hokkaido to bombard the Japanese steel 
eenter of Murroran. Two days later, the Monssen, undamaged after many Pacific 
actions, returned with her bombardment group to pour destruction on Hitachi, only 70 
miles north of Tokyo. 

The USS Monssen, built by the Brooklyn Navy Yard, was commissioned 14 Feb. 
1944. Four months later, the destroyer, operating with the Fifth Fleet, joined a fire 
support unit in the invasion of Saipan. 

Saipan was the first action for most of the ship’s crew. For two days the Monssen, 
lying-to within slingshot range of the beach, shelled enemy positions. During the eve- 
ning of the second day, the Monssen opened up on what its spotter believed to be an 
ammunition dump. His guess was right. Three salvoes into the area set off a tremen- 
dous explosion followed by smoke and flames which billowed 4000 feet into the air. 

On 21 July, Comdr. B. A. Fuetsch, USN, skipper of the Monssen since commis- 
sioning, was relieved by Comdr. C. K. Bergin, USN. On 8 December, Lt. Comdr. 
Everett G. Sanderson, USN, assumed command of the Monssen. 

USS Oriskany: The Aircraft carrier USS Oriskany was launched on 13 Oct., 
shortly after 2 P.M. at the New York Navy Yard. The vessel is the first Navy vessel 
so named. It is called for the Oneida County, N. Y., Revolutionary battle. 

Launching ceremonies started at approximately 1:40 P.M. and the principal ad- 
dress was made by Rear Adm. H. J. Cassady, USN. 

The ship was sponsored by Mrs. Clarence Cannon, wife of the chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee. The Oriskany which bears the official Navy designa- 
tion of CV 34, is a 27,000-ton Essex Class carrier and is the fourth of this type to be 
launched at the yard since the beginning of the war. Previous yard-built Essex Class 
carriers are the USS Bennington, the USS Bon Homme Richard and the USS Kear- 
sarge. 

USS PC-1119: The USS PC-1119 is just a little ship with a number instead of a 
name, but she ran up a Pacific War Record that many a larger war vessel would be 
proud to have. 

The 173-foot, steel-hulled subchaser is credited with taking part in 18 amphibious 
operations against the Japs, in eight of which she was out in front as a control ship 
for the initial assault waves. In addition to performng her primary duties as control 
ship and escort vessel, the PC-1119 shot, down four and “one-half” Jap planes, aided in 
the “splashing” of many others, rescued 183 exhausted survivors of the escort carrier 
USS Gambier Bay and twice poured the fire of her three-inch guns into Jap shore 
positions at almost point-blank ranges. 

Commanders of the PC-119 have been Lt. Comdr. James B. Duffy, jr., USNR, Dec. 
1942-Noy, 1943. Lt. Comdr. Hughes M. Blake, USNR, Nov. 1943-Aug. 1944. Lt. Joseph 
©. Martin, jr., USNR, Aug. 1944-April, 1945, and Lt. Charles H. Weisker, USNR, April 
1945 to the present. 

Four and one-half Jap planes painted on the “19’s” bridge wings tell something 
of her gunners’ skill against the Jap pilots. The “half” was.for a Kamikaze plane, 
*ncountered when returning from the Lingayan landings. Other ships aided in shoot- 
ing the suicider down so the “19” couldn’t take full credit. 


> ARMY SERVICE FORCES. Col. Jesse L. Gibney, Chief of Staff, 25th In- 
fantry Division, Camp Shelby, Miss., is being assigned to the Office, Director of 
Military Training, ASF, Washington, D. C. 

; Col. Chester F. Allen, now in Washington having returned from overseas, is 
being assigned to Camp Atterbury, Ind. 

Signal Corps—The development of a tiny wind-driven electric generator no 
larger than a pocket watch, designed to fit into the nose of an aerial bomb or 
rocket projectile, was described recently by Maj. Gen. Harry C. Ingles, Chief Signal 
Officer of the Army, as a major step in the perfection of the VT “proximity” fuze, 
which ranks with radar and the atomic bomb as one of the most decisive weapons 
of the war. 

The proximity fuze consists of a very small but incredibly rugged radio trans- 
mitter and receiver, the size of a man’s fist. 

. To prevent the proximity fuze from detonating the explosive upon receipt of 
a echoes from the aircraft which launched it or from other nearby planes, the 
etek between the fuze and the detonator is left open until after the projectile 
oo n launched. The first few spins of the windmill turn a worm gear which closes 
‘he connection and eompletes the arming of the projectile. 

- Rag = W. L. Seibert has been appointed signal officer at the Sissone Sub-Area 
cea ssembly Area Command in France. He is a member of the special staff of 

- Harold Cc. Holt, Sub-Area commanding officer. 
Oates os Arthur E. Clark has been designated Chief, Civilian Personnel Branch, 
hol he the Chief Signal Officer, succeeding Col. Harry 0. Compton who is re- 
tive g to the International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation in an execu- 

capacity. Other assignments in the Office of the Chief Signal Officer include 
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Maj. Philip F. Murray and Capt. Eugene F. Frey to Legal Division, Capt. Paul 
S. Lindberg to Military Personnel Branch and Capt. Andrew J. Ruska to Civilian 
Personnel Branch. 

Diplomas were presented to 102 enlisted men of the Signal Corps and Air Forces 
at the final graduation exercises of the Weather Equipment Methods School at Sea 
Girt, N. J., recently. Since its establishment in April, 1943, fifty classes with a 
total of 1,558 students have been graduated from the school. 

Chemical Warfare Service—A total of 4,310 decorations had been bestowed 
upon military units and military personnel of the Chemical Warfare Service up to 
16 Oct. 1945—and reports were not yet all in. This figure does not include the many 
letters of commendation received by CWS units and individuals. At that time 18 
units had recefved battle honors. 

The list of individual awards is broken down as follows: Distinguished Service 
Cross, 13; Oak Leaf Cluster to Distinguished Service Medal, 2; Distinguished Service 
Medal, 4; Oak Leaf Cluster to Legion of Merit, 1; Legion of Merit, 72; Oak Leaf 
Cluster to Silver Star, 4; Silver Star, 268; Oak Leaf Cluster to Soldier’s Medal, 2; 
Soldier’s Medal, 63; Second Oak Leaf Cluster to Bronze Star Medal, 6; Oak Leaf 
Cluster to Bronze Star Medal, 66; Bronze Star Medal, 1,541; Third Oak Leaf Cluster 
to Purple Heart, 1; Second Oak Leaf Cluster to Purple Heart, 7; First Oak Leaf 
Cluster to Purple Heart, 167; Purple Heart, 2,062. 

Corps of Chaplains—On Monday afternoon, 15 Oct., at 3 P. M., the Distinguished 
Service Medal was awarded to Chaplain (Brig. Gen.) George F. Rixey, former 
Deputy Chief of Chaplains and now Assistant, The Inspector General, Office of The 
Inspector General. The Legion of Merit was awarded to Chaplain (Brig. Gen.) Wil- 
liam D. Cleary, Deputy Chief of Chaplains, and to Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Alvie L. 
McKnight, Officer in Charge, Miscellaneous Division, Office of the Chief of Chaplains. 

Relatives and friends of the officers attended the ceremony. Among the distin- 
guished visitors were Bishop William R. Arnold, Military Ordinariate and former 
Chief of Chaplains, who spoke a few words of greeting, and Bishop Edwin F. Lee, 
Methodist Bishop, Director of the General Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains. 

Chaplain (Maj.) Eben. Cobb Brink, Technical Information Division, Office of 
the Chief of Chaplains, preached in the Bronxville Reformed Church, Bronxville, 
N. Y., Sunday, 14 Oct. 

Quartermaster Corps—Col. A. G. Brindley, former Quartermaster Supply Officer 
of Savannah Army Service Forces Depot, has been named commanding officer of 
that installation vice Col. L. O. Grice who took over command of the Shreveport 
Army Service Forces Depot (Holding & Reconsignment) on 1 Oct. 

Col. E. C. Gere, former executive officer, Storage & Distribution Division, Office 
of The Quartermaster General, took over as commanding officer of the ASF Hold- 
ing & Reconsignment Depot, Elmira, Wash., 1 Oct. 

Col. Edmund M. Gregorie, formerly assigned to the Seattle Army Service Forces 
Depot, commands the ASF Holding & Reconsignment Depot, Pasco, Wash., as of 
29 Sept. 

Col. Arthur 8S. Levinsohn, former Quartermaster Supply Officer, New Cumber- 
land Army Service Forces Depot, became commanding officer of the ASF Holding 
& Reconsignment Depot, Auburn, Wash., on 16 Sept. 

During the month of September the Quartermaster Corps completed 2,325 contract 
termination settlements. Still outstanding are approximately 10,000 other settle- 
ments and in these cases the Quartermaster Corps urgently requests that prime 
and subcontractors submit their schedules this month in order that the settlements 
may be completed within a reasonable length of time. 

Medical Department—During September and the first four days of October, 
2,700 doctors have been separated from the service and it is expected that 14,000 
more will have been separated by Chirstmas. 

Approximately 1,300 doctors were released through the months of July and 
August. Doctors are needed to staff separation centers, which are now working at 
peak operation, the Surgeon General’s Office said. a 

Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk, Surgeon General of the Army, has completed a 
ten-day tour of inspection of Army General Hospitals in the Eighth Service Com- 
mand, accompanied by Brig. Gen. W. Lee Hart, Surgeon of the Eighth Service Com- 
mand, and Representative Fenton, of Pennsylvania, a member of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. 

Pfc. Desmond T. Doss, a conscientious objector assigned to the 307th Infantry 
Medical Detachment, 1st Battalion, 77th Division, has been awarded the Medal of 
Honor for his outstanding bravery in the face of “desperately dangerous conditions.” 
Private Doss risked his own life to save many comrades cut off by deadly enemy 
fire, and himself refused aid for his own wounds in order that medical aid men 
might help others “more seriously wounded.” 

Capt. Robert E. Moyers, DC, was made an Honorary Member of the Order of 
the British Empire by the Earl of Halifax in a special formal ceremony at the 
British Embassy recently. Captain Moyers received the recognition of his services 
in organizing underground resistance against the Germans occupying Greece, and, 
after the German Surrender, in organizing relief and medical services for the peo- 
ple of that area. 

Five Medical Department Colonels, recently nominated by President Truman 
for promotion to the rank of Brigadier General, have received confirmation of their 
promotions. They are Brigadier Generals William C. Menninger, Director of the 
Neuropsychiatry Consultants Division, Office of The Surgeon General, Robert M. 
Hardaway, Commanding Officer of Bushnell General Hospital, Clyde McKay Beck, 
Commanding Officer of Ashford General Hospital, and Edward A. Noyes, Surgeon 
of the Fifth Service Command. 

A two-week conference on amputee walking procedures conducted by representa- 
tives of the Army’s seven amputation centers was recently concluded at Forest 
Glen, Walter Reed General Hospital, Washington, D. C., with the unanimous deci- 
sion for immediate institution of a standardized training program for the Army’s 
amputees. The revised program will eliminate old methods of walking and institute 
new procedures suited to the different types of amputees. 

The Meritorious Service Unit Plaque has been awarded to the 1884th Service 
Command Unit, McCloskey General hospital, Temple, Texas, for outstanding devo- 
tion to duty, according to a notification received at the hospital. By command of 
Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker, Commanding General of the Eighth Service Command, 
the hospital unit “is cited for outstanding devotion to duty, achievement and main- 
tenance of a high standard of discipline from 1 January 1944 to 1 July 1945. As a 
result of their outstanding devotion to duty, the hospital motto, ‘kindness, happiness, 
and efficiency,’ has become a living thing in the minds of patients.” 

Brig. Gen. Henry C. Coburn, jr., Post surgeon of Fort Bragg, left his post as 
head of the Medical Department there on 17 Oct. On that date he will retire from 
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the Army and will go to Haddenfield, N. J., where he and Mrs. Coburn will main- 
tain their home at 352 Hickory Lane. General Coburn is retiring after having per- 
formed 37 years of exemplary service in the Medical Corps of the United States Army. 

The Army Dental Corps has made 71,700,000 fillings, 16,500,000 extractions, and 
2,600,000 dentures for personnel of the Army since Pearl Harbor, according to a 
report by Maj. Gen. Robert H. Mills, Director of the Dental Division, Office of The 


Surgeon General. 


As a result of the dental requirements of the early Selective Service program 
from 1940 to 1941, which required the recruit to have three natural masticating teeth 
and three serviceable opposing natural incisors, 8.8 per cent of the first 3,000,000 
inductees were rejected. Dental defects were the leading cause for rejection, with 
eye defects second and mental and nervous defects third. The dental requirements 
for entrance in the Army were lowered twice in 1942 to meet the néed for men in 
military service and finally the only disqualifying factors were severe jaw mal- 


formations or malignancies. 


Ordnance Department—Appointment of Col. Richard N. Atwell (dated 19 Oct. 
1945) as Commanding Officer, Lima Tank Depot in the Cleveland Ordnance Dis- 
trict, has been announced. Colonel Atwell returned to this country last month from 
Communications Zone, Headquarters ETOUSA. 

Brig. Gen. Selby H. Frank returns to Washington after two years foreign service 
in the Mediterraneap and European Theaters of Operation to assume the duties of 
Chief, Ordnance Stock Control Division, Army Service Forces. 

Col. Alexander G. Stone, USMA 1930, Acting Chief of Ordnance Stock Control 
before the appointment of General Frank, is enroute to a new assignment in the 
South West Pacific. Colonel Stone’s Ordnance activities include two years Hawaiian 
duty, Chief of the Ammunition Supply and Control Divisions, Field Service, and 
Commanding Officer of the Fort Wayne Ordnance Depot. 

Col. Merle H. Davis, Ord. Dept. USA, has succeeded Brig. Gen. John H. Wood- 
berry, as Chief Ordnance Officer, U. S. Army Forces in the Western Pacific. Prior 
to assuming his new duties, he served as Deputy Chief Ordnance Officer and Chief 
of the Ammunition Section, AFWESPAC. General Woodberry is now in Japan with 
an Army Service Command of the Occupational Forces. 





AAF New Weapons 

Many new weapons and items of Army 
Air Forces equipment which have hereto- 
fore been classified were disclosed for the 
first time 12 Oct. at a press preview of the 
Army Air Forces Fair, Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio. The preview was followed, 13- 
14 Oct., by a public showing of the thou- 
sands of items housed in a 6,000-foot tent 
erected on a Wright Field airstrip. 

Of chief interest among the exhibits 
were the VB-1 Azon bomb, controlled by 
radio from the plane from which it is 
released in its descent to the target; the 
GB-4 television glider bomb which trans- 
mits a picture of the target which it is 
approaching to the mother plane to insure 
a direct hit, and the ROC, high-angle tele- 
vision radio-controlled bomb which does 
not glide but may be guided to its mark 
when dropped. 

The GB-4 is a one-ton demolition bomb 
with a 20-mile range which glides at a 
speed of 300 miles per hour. The ROC 
is a 2,000-pound bomb, while the Azon 
is actually a tail device which fits bombs 
of various sizes, converting them into a 
guided missile. The Azon was used suc- 
cessfully in Burma to destroy enemy 
bridges. It was first used to destroy the 
Avisio viaduct near Rome. 

Lifting of the secrecy on the guided 
bombs followed closely upon the release 
of General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall’s biennial report to the Secretary 
of War, in which he quoted from a here- 
tofore secret report by General of the 
Army H. H. Arnold, commanding general 
of the AAF, which described advance- 
ments in vertical warfare, including use 
of guided missiles. 

A tailless glider, the XFG-1 was a high- 
light of the aircraft laboratory exhibit. 
Constructed with a swept-forward wing, 
the glider was designed to be towed with- 

* out a pilot. Its purpose was to carry addi- 
tional fuel. 

Most radical departure from conven- 
tional aircraft design among the latest 
German developments in aircraft dis- 
played was the Bachem BP-20. This plane 
was launched vertically from a rocket 

“platform to a maximum altitude of over 
36,000 feet. After firing its charge of 24 
rockets into a formation of enemy bomb- 
ers, the plane breaks into two sections, 
the pilot bailing out and the expensive 
engine assembly also parachuting to the 
ground for recovery. 

Among aircraft demonstrated were the 
P-80 jet and the PQ-14, the pilotless radio- 
controlled target plane. Cruising at 160 
miles per hour the target plane is con- 
trolled from a CQ-4, a modified Beech- 
craft C-45, flying at a safe distance. 

On display was the famous B-29 
“Thumper,” veteran of the first Super- 
fortress raid on Japan and sole survivor 
of the original 30 B-29s on Saipan. 

Photographic exhibits included high al- 





titude cameras with giant lenses and a 
continuous strip camera capable of taking 
one picture 200 feet long and 18 inches 
wide. 


Changes In Army Regulations 

The War Department has issued the 
following Regulations and Changes in 
Regulations : 

AR 35-4810. “Travel Allowances of Enlisted 
Personnel.” Issued 8 Oct. Supersedes AR 35- 
4810, 19 Apr. 1945, including Ci, 21 July 1945, 
and Par, 2, AR 35-2640. 

AR 35-4820. “Travel Allowances of Commis- 
sioned Officers and of Others Entitled to the 
Same Traveling Allowances.” Changes 2 is- 
sued 8 Oct. : 

AR 35-4880. “Reimbursement for Transpor- 
tation of Dependents.” Changes 2 issued 8 
Oct. Supersede Ci, 22 May 1945. 





Vacancies In Army Band 

As a result of existing vacancies in the 
Army Band stationed at Ft. Myer, Va., 
the War Department this week an- 
nounced that individual enlisted men 
may submit applications stating their 
qualifications and references to the 
Commanding General, Military District 
of Washington, D. C. 

Requests for transfer of selected appli- 
eants or for a 10-day period of temporary 
duty at Fort Myer will be initiated 
through the Commanding General Mili- 
tary District of Washington, D. C. 


Lapel Buttons 

The lapel button to indicate honorable 
service which was originally procured in 
plastic form is now available in metal for 
gratuitous issue, the War Department an- 
nounced this week. 

Issue of one plastic button and one 
metal button will be made to personnel 
at the time of retirement, transfer to in- 
active reserve status, or honorable sep- 
aration from the service until stocks of 
the plastic button are exhausted. After 
that time issue will revert to the basis of 
one metal button per authorized in- 
dividual. 





Gen. McNarney To Washington | 


General Joseph T. MeNarney, who has 
been temporarily in command of the 
Mediterranean theater since Marshal 
Alexander’s departure, will return to 
Washington, D. C., for new assignment, it 

yas disclosed this week. 

General McNarney’s departure led to 
speculation that he may succeed General 
Eisenhower as chief of the American oc- 
cupation forces in Germany if the latter 
becomes Chief of Staff in Washington. 

Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, who 
succeeds General McNarney as com- 
mander of the American forces in Italy, 
will be deputy to Lt. Gen. W. D. Mor- 
gan whom the British Government has 
appointed as supreme commander of the 
Mediterranean theater, succeeding Field 
Marshal Sir Harold Alexander. 
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and exposed Arnhem area north of the 
Lower Rhine, was subjected to concentrated 
attacks by superior enemy forces. It was 
finally forced to withdraw south of the river. 

Meanwhile, to the south, our First Army 
was forcing its way into Germany. Aachen 
was strongly defended, and a bitter battle 
ensued before it fell on 21 October. On 3 
October the Ninth Army had been brought 
up from the western coast of France and 
entered the line between the First and Third 
Armies. Then on 23 October the Ninth Army 
was moved to the northern flank of the First 
Army above Aachen. By the end of Novem- 
ber the Third Army, driving toward the 
Saar, had reduced the formidable Metz area 
and the defenses along the Moselle and Seille 
Rivers. A Southern Army Group offensive 
into Alsace-Lorraine brought the 2d French 
Armored Division of the U. S. Seventh Army 
to Strasbourg on the Rhine in late Novem- 
ber and the First French Army to the river 
between Mulhouse and the Swiss border, 
Between the two armies remained & sizable 
portion of the Alsace known as the Colmar 
pocket. 

During the third week in September the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff were again in con- 
ference at Quebec with President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill. The whole 
of Northern France and substantia] parts of 
Belgium and Luxembourg were in Allied 
hands. But General Eisenhower reported 
that enemy resistance was stiffening as he 
approached the German frontier. He re- 
ported that it was his intention to prepare 
with all speed to destroy the German armies 
in the west and occupy the German home- 
land. He considered that his best oppor- 
tunity to defeat the defenders in the west 
was to strike at the Ruhr and Saar, confi- 
dent the enemy would be compelled to con- 
centrate most of his available resources in 
defense of these essential areas. He pre- 
ferred the northern approach into Germany 
through the Cologne plain for reasons which 
the map makes obvious. 

Early in October I made a hurried 9-day 
inspection trip to the Western Front, visit- 
ing American corps and divisions from the 
Vosges Mountains north to Holland. At that 
time many of the infantrymen had been in 
almost constant combat since D-day in June. 
After many computations and: exchanges of 
radio messages with the War Department 
to determine the effect on our hard-pressed 
and delicately balanced shipping situation, 
it was decided to rush the movement from 
the United States of the infantry regiments 
of 9 of the 11 remaining divisions ahead of 


-the scheduled departures of the entire divi- 


sions. This was for the purpose of relieving 
those regiments which had been in combat 
for an excessively long period and to give 
immediate increased strength and striking 
power to our armies facing a most difficult 
winter campaign. 

With the promise of a large increase of 
supplies through the port of Antwerp in 
late November, and with more than 3,000,000 
troops on the Continent, Genera] Eisenhower 
in mid-November launched a charging offen- 
sive to penetrate the Siegfried Line and 
place himself in position to cross the Rhine. 

Not in years had European weather been 
so unfavorable for grand-scale military op- 
erations. Resistance was bitter. The Sieg- 
fried defenses were formidable as antici- 
pated, and our divisions paid heavily for 
each inch of ground they tore from the 
fanatical Nazi defenders. Nevertheless, by 
4 December the Second British Army had 
cleared the west bank of the Meuse and the 
Ninth Army had reached the Roer. East of 
Aachen troops of the First Army fought 
splendidly through bloody Hurtgen Forest, 
taking heavy casualties and inflicting heavy 
losses on the stubborn enemy. The dams of 
the Roer were seriously inhibiting General 
Eisenhower's progress. He wrote: 

He (the enemy) is assisted in that area, 
however, by the flooded condition of the 
Roer River and the capability he has of pro- 
ducing a sudden rush of water by blowing 
the dams near Schmidt. Bradley has about 
come to the conclusion that we must take 
that area by a very difficult attack from the 
west and southwest. 

There can be no question of the value of 
our present operations. The German is 
throwing into the line some divisions with 
only six weeks training, a fact that con- 
tributes materially to his high casualty rate, 
As explained in my most recent appreciation 
to the Combined Chiefs of Staff, our problem 
is to continue our attacks as long as the 
results achieved are so much in our favor, 
while at the same time preparing for a full- 
out heavy offensive when weather conditions 
become favorable, assuming the enemy holds 
out. Unless some trouble develops from 
within Germany, a possibility of which there 
is now no real evidence, he should be able 
to maintain a strong defensive front for 
some time, assisted by weather, floods, and 
muddy ground. 

The Wehrmacht’s Last Blow 

General Eisenhower was determined to 
give Germany no chance to recoup from the 
blows already delivered. Despite shortages 
in troops and supplies, his attitude was 
offensive, and, consequently, he was com- 


f 





pelled to hold some sectors of the front with 
comparatively weak forces in order to gather 
strength at his points of attack. To the 7% 
miles between Monschau and Trier he could 
assign only four divisions of the First Army, 
or sacrifice his effort to bring about a deci- 
sion elsewhere. It was here that the German 
armies of the west, commanded by Field 
Marshal von Rundstedt and acting on the 
direct orders of Hitler, made their last 
desperate effort to stave off the disaster. 

On 16 December von Rundstedt attacked 
with a force of 24 divisions. He had beep 
able, because of heavy fog which continued 
for days, to assemble his forces in secrecy 
in the heavily forested foreground. When 
the blow came, eight panzer divisions broke 
through our VIII Corps line on a 40-mile 
front. Diversionary attacks in other sectors 
and considerable air and artillery support 
assisted the main offensive in Luxembourg, 

General Eisenhower reacted promptly and 
decisively and subsequent results have 
proved the eminent soundness of his plan 
All available reserves in the Central Army 
Group were used to strengthen the northern 
and southern flanks of the penetration and 
the XXX British Corps ond the Northern 
Army Group was deployed to hold the line 
of the Meuse and the vital Liege area. With 
communications seriously disrupted, Field 
Marshal Montgomery was charged with the 
operation of forces north of the penetration, 
involving temporary operational control over 
most of the U. S. First and Ninth Armies 
while General Bradley coordinated the effort 
from the south. The 82d and 101st Airborne 
Divisions were brought up from theater re- 
serve to retard the momentum of the enemy 
thrust, with the 10lst, reinforced by armor 
and artillery, holding the important road 
center at Bastogne. The shoulders of the 
penetration at Monschau and Echternach 
were stubbornly held by infantry divisions 
moved in from the north and from the south, 
outstanding among which were the Ist, 2 
4th, and 99th Divisions. 

The Ardennes battle deserves a prominent 
place in the history of the U. S. Army. The 
splendid stand of the 7th Armored Division 
at St. Vith, the tenacity of the 101st Air- 
borne and elements of the 10th Armored 
Division at Bastogne, and the numerous ex- 
amples of superb fighting qualities shown by 
the troops of other units were in the finest 
American tradition. 

The tide of battle began to turn when the 
U. 8S. Third Army brought its full weight to 
bear on the southern flank of the salient, 
where General Patton stopped the advance 
of the German columns with available re- 
serves and was attacking on a _ two-corps 
front by 22 December with the III and XII 
Corps. This shift from an offensive across 
the Saar to a genera] attack in souther 
Luxembourg was a brilliant military accom 
plishment, including corps and army staff 
work of the highest order. Elements of the 
5th Division which were fighting in the Saar 
bridgehead on the morning of 20 December 
moved 69 miles, and were in contact with the 
enemy north of the Sauer River by nightfall 

General Devers’ 6th Army Group was re- 
quired to assume responsibility for the en 
tire front from Saarbrucken south, adding 
over 25 miles to its already extended front 
In order to defend this front adequately, full 
use was made in the Seventh Army of the 
infantry regiments of three divisions which 
were just arriving in the theater from the 
United States in advance of their divisior 
headquarters and supporting troops. 

The weather ceased to favor the enemy 
between 23 and 26 December, permitting our 
overwhelming tactical air forces to strike 
terrific blows at the German armor anid sup 
ply columns. On 26 December the 4th 
Armored Division relieved encircled Has- 
togne. The crisis had passed, for by this 
time the German salient was being assaultec 
from the north,,west, and south, At th 
points of extreme penetration, the enemy 


had driven more than 50 miles into Tie 
American lines, but he was unable to shake 
loose our valiant units fighting desperately 
to hold the critical shoulders of the bulge. 
The depth of his advance was according!y 
limited and it was possible to interdict )y 


artillery fire all the important supply 
for the leading troops at the tip of th 
salient. 

The reduction of the Ardennes salient ) 
volved our First and Third Armies in lieav) 
fighting under severe winter conditions, 
progress was steady and by the end 
January the bulge was eliminated at a ‘ost 
which later proved fatal to the enemy. 
the single day of 22 January, the air tore 
destroyed or damaged more than 4,192 pieces 
of heavy equipment, including locomot) 
rail cars, tanks, and motor and horse draw! 
vehicles. . 

The Germans gained an 
success and imposed a delay of about six 
weeks on the main Allied offensive in the 
north, but failed to seize their primary 
objectives of Liege and Namur. They /e*! 
220,000 men, including 110,000 prisoners, 2° 
more than 1,400 tanks and assault guns. The 
operation was carried out by the Fifth ane 
Sixth Panzer Armies, supported by the 
Seventh Army, thus stripping the Reich 0 
all strategic reserves and seriously depleting 
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the resources required to meet the powerful 
Soviet offensive in January. 

“Possibly more serious,” reported General 
Eisenhower, “was the widespread disillu- 
sionment ensuing from the failure to seize 
any really important objective and the reali- 
zation that this offensive for which every 
effort had been -brought to bear and on 
which such great hopes were pinned, had in 
no sense achieved anything decisive.” 

In mid-January the Second British Army 
launched an attack in the Sittard area and 
within a fortnight reached the Roer Valley, 
10 miles inside the Reich. Regrouping of 
the Allied armies for further offensive action 
proceeded during January. 

In an effort to divert the punishing blows 
from his forces withdrawing from the Ar- 
dennes, the enemy attacked in the Bavarian 
Palatinate. Here there was ground to give, 
and the U. S. Seventh Army withdrew to 
the Maginot defenses west of the Rhine, per- 
mitting the detachment of divisions for the 
heavy fighting in the Bulge. 

Closing the Rhine 

On 20 January the First French Army 
launched an attack in the southern Alsace 
to destroy the enemy’s forces in the Colmar 
pocket and clear the west bank of the Rhine. 
The operation involved a drive through 
Colmar py the American XXI Corps, com- 
manded by Maj. Gen. F. W. Milburn, and 
simultaneous attacks by forces of the First 
French Army under General de Tassigny 
from the Mulhouse area. The climax of the 
battle was a night assault on the bridge- 
head town of Nenf-Brisach by infantry of 
the U. S. 3d Division using assault boats 
and scaling ladders on the moats and walls 
of the fortified town, very much after the 
fashion of medieval battles. After this ag- 
gressive action, the German position in the 
Alsace rapidly deteriorated and by 9 Febru- 
ary the Allies held a loosely defended line 
along the west bank of the Rhine. from 
Strasbourg to the Swiss border, freeing 
troops for use in other sectors. The offen- 
sive in the Alsace cost the Germans more 
than 25,000 men. 

The reduction of the Colmar pocket and 
the seizure of the Roer River dams to the 
north in the vicinity of Schmidt were both 
necessary preludes to clearing the enemy 
from the west bank of the Rhine and a full- 
scale drive into the heart of Germany. The 
U. S. First Army now attacked toward 
Schmidt while the Third Army threw its 
weight against the Siegfried Line in the 
Priim-Trier area. By 10 February the First 
Army had obtained control of the Erft and 
the Schwammenauel dams, and the following 
day had cleared the entire west bank of the 
Roer. Although failing to prevent the flood- 
ing of the Roer Valley, this action forced 
the Germans to release the waters at a time 
when our operations would not be endan- 
gered, thus removing the most serious threat 
to General Eisenhower's plan for the inva- 
sion of northern Germany. 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff met at Malta 
in early February preliminary to a meeting 
with President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill, and Marshal Stalin in the ARGO- 
NAUT Conference at Yalta a few days later. 
En route to the Conference, I met General 
Eisenhower briefly at a secret rendezvous 
hear Marseilles where we discussed his fu- 
ture plans that were later approved at Malta, 
providing for the closing of the Rhine, the 
destruction of enemy forces west of the 
river, the seizure of bridgeheads across the 
river in the north and south and coordinated 
drives into the heart of Germany. At Yalta 
the general plan for the final destruction of 
Nazi Germany was established. 

In executing General Eisenhower's plan, 
& coordinated drive by the First Canadian 
Army from the Nijmegen bridgehead along 
the watershed between the Meuse and the 
Rhine was necessary and an attack by the 
U. S. Ninth Army across the Roer toward 
Dusseldorf was to follow shortly afterward. 
On 8 February the First Canadian Army 
began its attack following a heavy air and 
artillery preparation. Initially, the Canadian 
advance was rapid, but flooded terrain de- 
layed the start of the Ninth Army attack, 
permitting the enemy to concentrate rgainst 
the Canadians. 

In preparation for the Ninth Army offen- 
Sive, the Tactical and Strategic Air Forces 
flew almost 10,000 sorties on 22 February, 
sovtsing rail and transportation targets 
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to 1 March more than 66,000 German pris- 
oners were captured by the Northern and 
Central Army Groups. 

The Watch that Failed 


Advancing on the right of the Ninth Army, 
the First Army captured the ruins of Cologne 
on 7 March against stout resistance. On the 
same day elements of its 9th Armored Divi- 
sion, probing to the Rhine further south, 
found the Ludendorff Bridge at Remagen 
intact and immediately crossed to the east 
bank, developing a smal] bridgehead. Such 
a windfall had been hoped for but not ex- 
pected. The prompt seizure and exploitation 
of the crossing demonstrated American ini- 
tiative and adaptability at its best, from the 
daring action of the platoon leader to the 
Army commander who quickly redirected 
all his moving columns in a demonstration 
of brilliant staff management. He estab- 
lished powerful elements across the river 
immediately in accordance with direct orders 
from General Eisenhower. The bridgehead 
provided a serious threat to the heart of 
Jermany, a diversion of incalculable value 
both to the main effort in the Ruhr and to 
the reduction of t#e Saar-Palatinate. It 
became a springboard for the final offensive 
to come. 

In the meantime, the Third Army was 
forcing its way through the rugged Eifel 
hills. By 7 March, constant pressure had 
erushed the German front north of the 
Moselle. General Patton's armor broke out 
and dashed forward to the Rhine near 
Koblenz on the 9th. Contact was established 
with General Hodges’ First Army units 
southeast of Remagen, and by 11 March the 
Allies controlled the west bank of the Rhine 
from Nijmegen in Holland to its junction 
with the Moselle at Koblenz. 

Once the Eifel sector had been mopped 
up, General Patton was ready to assist the 
Seventh Army in reducing the Saar pocket. 
General Eisenhower wrote me: 

Tomorrow morning the XX Corps of Pat- 
ton’s Army begins a local attack in the Trier 
area as a preliminary to the general attack 
by Seventh Army on the 15th. So far as we 
ean determine there is not a single reserve 
division in this whole area. If we can get 
a quick break-through, the advance should 
go very rapidly and success in the region 
will multiply the advantage we have secured 
in the bridgehead at Remagen. It will prob- 
ably be a nasty business breaking through 
the fortified lines, but once this is accom- 
plished losses should not be great and we 
should capture another big bag of prisoners. 
I have given Seventh Army 14 divisions for 
their part of the job, and XX Corps (Third 
Army) jumps off with four. Patton will 
throw in another subsidiary effort from 
north to south across the Moselle with about 
four to five divisions. 

On 14 March General Patton established a 
bridgehead across the Moselle, southwest of 
Koblenz, The following day his troops 
lunged southward from the Moselle bridge- 
head, other Third Army forces drove east 
from Trier, and the Seventh Army attacked 
northward between Saarbrucken and the 
Rhine. Despite dense mine fields and the 
formidable Siegfried Line fortifications, the 
Seventh gained steadily, pinning down 
strong enemy formations and leaving the 
Third Army tanks free to cut to pieces the 
rear of the German position. On 16 March 
a spearhead of the 4th Armored Division 
broke through for a gain of 32 miles and 
seized two bridges across the Nahe River 
south of Bad Kreuznach. From this point 
on, resistance south of the Moselle crumbled. 
Armored divisions of the Third and Seventh 
Armies enveloped the Saar, and the Rhine 
cities of Worms and Mainz fell to our swift 
columns, 

While pocketed German forces in the Saar 
were still in process of being mopped up, 
Third Army infantry of the Corps under 
Maj. Gen. Manton 8S. Eddy, achieved a bril- 
liant surprise by crossing the Rhine at 
Oppenheim south of Mainz late on 22 March 
with decidedly sketchy and _ improvised 
means. In two days this bridgehead was 
expanded to a width of 15 miles, and on the 
third day the 4th Armored Division broke 
through the enemy lines to a depth of 27 
miles, seizing an undamaged bridge over the 
Main River. The daring armored thrusts in 
the Saar had criss-crossed and intermingled 
elements of the two armies. Under the skill- 
ful direction of General Bradley and General] 
Devers, the Army commanders regrouped 
their mingled corps and divisions without 
loss to the momentum of the offensive. 

The Knockout 

In six weeks the combined efforts of the 
Allied armies had achieved a major objec- 
tive. The German soil west of the Rhine 
had been cleared of all hostile forces. The 
river itself had been forced in two fortuitous 
crossings, and the freedom of action of the 
German defense on the east bank was seri- 
ously curtailed. General Eisenhower was 
now ready to launch his offensive beyond 
the Rhine. 

Several considerations governed the selec- 
tion of the area north of the Ruhr for the 
main effort. A drive in this sector was the 
quickest means of denying what vestiges 
remained of the once rich Ruhr industries 
to the enemy. That stretch of the Rhine 
between Emmerich and Wesel was one of 








the two best sites for a forced crossing, and 
the Germans had brought up only relatively 
inferior forces to oppose such an operation. 
Once across that river the gently rolling 
terrain north of the Ruhr was most suitable 
for mobile and tank operations, the type of 
warfare it was desired to force upon the 
enemy because of his shortages in tanks, 
vehicles, and motor fuel. 

After a heavy aerial and artillery prepa- 
ration, the Second British Army began an 
assault crossing of the Rhine during the 
evening of 23 March. Next morning, the 
U. S. 17th and the 6th British Airborne Divi- 
sions were dropped north and northeast of 
Wesel. British troops crossing the river 
soon established contact with the airborne 
forces. The U. 8S. Ninth Army crossed be- 
tween Wesel and Duisburg early on the 24th, 
meeting light to moderate resistance. Within 
two days seven bridges had been built across 
the river and the British-American bridge- 
head stretched 25 miles along the Rhine to 
a maximum depth of 6 miles. 

General Eisenhower was with the Ninth 
when it jumped off. He described the attack 
in a letter: 

I have just finished a rapid tour of the 
battle front. Yesterday and the day before 
I was with the Ninth Army to witness its 
jump-off and the early stages of the Rhine 
crossing. Simpson performed in his usual 
outstanding style. Our losses in killed, 
during the crossing, were 15 in one assault 
division and 16 in the other, I stayed up 
most of one night to witness the preliminary 
bombardment by 1,250 guns. It was an 
especially interesting sight because of the 
fact that all the guns were spread out on a 
plain so that the flashes from one end of 
the line to the other were al] plainly visible. 
It was real drumfire. 

I have noted so many unusual and out- 
standing incidents in the forward areas that 
it would almost weary you to tell you of 
the fine performances of American and other 
troops. For example, the Engineers of VII 
Corps laid a Treadway bridge across the 
Rhine in 10 hours and 11 minutes. While 
not actually under fire, this job was done 
under battlefield conditions with all the nec- 
essary precautions taken to prevent unusual 
damage by a sudden concentration of enemy 
artillery fire. It was a brilliant performance. 

During the critical week ending 22 March, 
United States aircraft alone made 14,430 
heavy bomber attacks, 7,262 medium bomber 
attacks, and 29,981 fighter sorties against 
targets in Europe. 

By 25 March hard fighting in the Remagen 
area had extended the bridgehead to a depth 
of 10 miles and a length of over 30. The 
German High Command, expected an im- 
mediate drive on the Ruhr from this direc- 
tion, had concentrated strong forces of Army 
Group “B” north of the Sieg River. To 
their great surprise, General Hodges broke 
out of the bridgehead to the southeast on 
26 March, when his armor drove to Limburg, 
seized a bridge over the Lahn River, and 
raced along the superhighway toward Frank- 
furt, Other armored columns of the First 
Army, speeding eastward as fast as 40 miles 
a day, reached Marburg and Giessen by 28 
March, and then swung northward through 
the hill country west of Kassel. Troops of 
the Third Army crossed the river at Mainz 
to reduce the German pocket bypassed he- 
tween Mainz and Frankfurt while, to the 
east, other Third Army forces drove on to- 
ward Kassel and the line of the Fulda River. 
With solid contact between their advancing 
corps, the First and Third Armies were now 
executing a massive thrust to the northeast 
into the heart of Germany. The complete 
rout of the German military establishment 
was now under way. 

In the sector of Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery’s Northern Army Group, the U. S. 
Ninth Army pressed into the northwest sec- 
tion of the Ruhr. Still further to the north, 
resistance on the right flank of the British 
Second Army slackened considerably toward 
the end of March, and armored troops broke 
through to Dulmen. Meanwhile, on the left 
flank of the Second Army, the enemy with- 
drew, and British units crossed the Dutch 
border on a 30-mile front. ° 


During the last week of March both of 
General Devers’ armies in the south crossed 
tees BE dn tees ihe Seventh sent the XV Corps 
commanded by Maj. Gen. W. H. Haislip, 


front between Gernsheim 
Mannheim 


across on a 15-mile 
and Mannheim. Our troops took 


and advanced 25 miles east of the Rhine 
The II Corps of the First French Army 
crossed the Rhine near Germersheim and 
established contact with the Seventh Army 
south of Heidelberg. By 1 April, French 


troops had advanced 18 miles. 

The magnitude of the offensive smothered 
resistance all along the Western Front. The 
shattered condition of the German transport 
system and the sustained speed of the Allied 
advance prevented the enemy from coordi- 
nating a defensive line in any sector. He 
did offer bitter resistance at isolated points 
but these were bypassed by the armored 
columns, leaving pockets to be mopped up 
later. During the month of March nearly 
350,000 prisoners were taken on the Western 
Front. 

The entrance of the Fifteenth Army, under 
command of Lt. Gen. L. T. Gerow, into the 
line of the 12th Army Group on 30 March 
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gave more freedom of action to the First 
and Ninth Armies, enabling them to increase 
the weight of the _— into Germany. 
Ninth Army tanks “immediately broke out 
of the area north of the Ruhr and swept 
eastward in a powerful thrust toward Mén- 
ster. On 1 April the enveloping columns of 
these armies made contact west of Pader- 
born, cutting off the Ruhr and a large area 
to the south, in the largest pocket of en- 
velopment in the history of warfare. 

E‘ements of 18 German divisions from the 
First Parachute, Fifth Panzer, and Fifteenth 
Armies were encircled in this skillful maneu- 
ver. Leaving strong forces to contain and 
reduce this giant encirclement, the First and 
Ninth Armies continued eastward toward the 
line of the Weser. Spearheading the Allied 
offensive, they headed for Leipzig and a 
prearranged junction with the Soviet forces. 
There was no loss of momentum, no respite 
for the enemy forces, and by the end of the 
first week of April both armies had crossed 
the Weser in the area north of Kassel. 

On 6 April, General Eisenhower wrote me: 

As you can see from the reports, our plans 
have been developing almost in exact accor- 
dance with original conceptions. You must 
expect, now, a period in which the lines on 
your map will not advance as rapidly as 
they did during the past several weeks be- 
cause we must pause to digest the big 
mouthful that we have swallowed in the 
Ruhr area, It should not take too long and, 
of course, in the meantime, maintenance will 
be pushed to the limit to support our next 
main thrust. My G-2 [Major General Strong 
of the British Army] figures that there may 
be 150,000 German soldiers left in the Ruhr 
but a number of these will change into 
civilian clothes before we liquidate the whole 
thing. He is confident, however, that we 
will capture at least 100,000. [Actually 
300,000 were captured.] The enemy has been 
making efforts to break out of the area but 
our persistent policy of knocking out his 
communications to the eastward, and his 
lack of mobility within the pocket, both 
make it very difficult for him to launch a 
really concerted attack. I am confident that 
he can do nothing about it. 

The Ninth Army advance from the Weser 
to the Elbe was featured by armored gains 
of 20 to 30 miles a day against little or no 
resistance. By mid-April our troops were 
along the Elbe near Wittenberge and Mag- 
deburg and had established bridgeheads 
across the river. In rear of the armored 
columns, the cities of Hanover and Bruns- 
wick fell to Ninth Army infantry. Bypass- 
ing Leipzig and strong resistance in the 
Harz Forest, the First Army drove eastward 
to the Mulde Valley south of Dessau. 

While these extensive operations continued, 
the battle progressed against the trapped 
Germans in the Ruhr, With the Fifteenth 
Army holding the west face of the pocket 
along the Rhine! and armor and infantry of 
the Ninth and First Armies driving in from 
the north, east, and south, the formidable 
enemy forces were crushed in just 18 days. 
More than 300,000 prisoners were taken in 
this unique victory, won far behind our for- 
ward positions and squarely astride our 
lines of communication, 

Soon Leipzig and the Harz Mountains were 
in American hands, and the Ninth and First 
Armies closed on the line of the Elbe-Mulde, 
the forward limit, which had been arranged 
with the Soviets. To establish contact with 
our Allies from the Eastern Front, First 
Army patrols pushed east of the Mulde to 
Torgau, where the long-awaited juncture 
with the Red Army occurred on 25 April. 

In the north, the British Second Army 
advancing on the Osnabritick-Bremen axis 
had crossed the Weser on a broad front near 
Minden early in April and was at the out- 
skirts of Bremen by the middle of the month. 
From their Weser crossings the British 
struck northward toward Hamburg, reaching 
the Elbe southeast of the city. The Cana- 
dians forced the Ijssel River and pressed 
on through the Dutch towns, liberating the 
remaining sections of eastern and northern 
Holland. 

Far to the south, the Third Army, after 
capturing Mihthausen, Gotha, and Erfurt, 
crossed the Saale River and turned south- 
east toward the mountains of Czechoslovakia 
and the Danube Valley.* This advance was 
designed to establish firm contact with the 
Soviet forces in Austria and to prevent any 
effective reorganization of the enemy rem- 
nants in mountainous regions to the south. 
On the right, the Seventh Army encountered 
bitter resistance in Nirnberg, but quickly 
captured the city and then swung south into 
the Bavarian plain. On the first of May the 
Third Army was advancing into Czecho- 
slovakia on a hundred-mile front southeast 
of Asch: along the Danube other elements 
had driven 20 miles into Austria, The 
Seventh Army had taken Munich, birthplace 
of the Nazi party, and was sweeping south- 
ward toward the Inn River. Along the upper 
Rhine, the First French Army captured 
Karlsruhe and Stuttgart in turn and pro- 
ceeded with the reduction of enemy forces 
caught in the Black Forest. By the first of 
May the French had cleared the Swiss border 
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west of Lake Constance and were driving 
tnto western Austria alongside the Seventh 

Army. 

In northern Germany, the British Second 
Army, reinforced by the XVIII’ American 
Corps under Maj. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
broke out from the Elbe River late in April 
and reached the Baltic on 2 May. This ac- 
tion established cuntact with Soviet. forces 
at Wismar and cut off the Danish Peninsula. 
Further resistance on this front was hope- 
less. On 5 May, the German commander 
surrendered a!] forces in northwest Germany, 
Holland, and Denmark. 

Along the Danube, the Third Army con- 
tinued the advance into Austria and entered 
Linz on 5 May. Next day Pilsen fell to our 
forces in Czechoslovakia. General Patch’s 
Seventh Army swept across the Inn on a 
wide front and drove 40 miles to capture 
Salzburg and Hitler’s strongho!d at Berchtes- 
gaden. Other Seventh Army troops who had 
taken Innsbruck drove through the Brenner 
Pass to establish contact with the Fifth 
Army at Vipiteno. Since its landing on the 
Riviera, the Seventh Army had advanced an 
average of more than 3 miles a day against 
what had been the most formidable army 
in the world. At noon on 6 May, Army 
Group “G,”’ comprising all German forces in 
Austria, surrendered unconditionally to our 
Sixth Army Group, just 11 months after the 
landing in Normandy. 

The powerful Wehrmacht had disinte- 
grated under the combined Allied blows, and 
the swift advances into the mountains of 
Austria and Bohemia had prevented the 
establishment of an inner fortress. Sur- 
rounded on al! fronts by chaos and over- 
whelming defeat, the emissaries of the Ger- 
man government surrendered to the Allies 
at Reims on 7 May 1945, all land, sea, and 
air forces of the Reich. 9 


Order of Battle European Theater of 
Operations (as of 7 May 1945) 

{The order of battle of our Allies is not 
shown below Army level, except where 
American forces are under their operational 
control.] 

Supreme Headquarters Allied Expedition- 
ary Forces—General of the Army, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Commander, Main Headquarters, 
Versailles, France. Advance Headquarters, 
Rheims, France. 

Northern Group of Armies (2ist Army 
Group)—F/M Sir Bernard L. Montgomery, 
Commander, Suchteln, Germany; First Ca- 
nadian Army—Gen. H. D. G. Crerar, Com- 
mander, Holland; Second British Army—Lt. 
Gen. Sir Miles C. Dempsey, Commander, Ger- 
many; XVIII Corps (Airborne)—Maj. Gen. 
M. B. Ridgway, Commander, Germany; 5th 
Armored Division—Maj. Gen. LeE. Oliver, 
Commander, Germany; 7th Armored Division 
—Maj. Gen. R. W. Hasbrouck, Commander, 
Germany; 82d Airborne Division—Maj. Gen. 
J. M. Gavin, Commander, Germany; 8th In- 
fantry Division—Maj. Gen. B. E. Moore, 
Commander, Germany. 

Central Group of Armies (12th Army 
Group)—Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Commander, 
Wiesbaden, Germany; Ninth Army—Lt. Gen. 
William H. Simpson, Commander, Braun- 
schwieg, Germany; XIII Corps—Maj. Gen, 
A. C. Gillem, Jr., Commander, Germany; 35th 
Infantry Division—Maj. Gen. Paul W. Baade, 
Commander, Germany; 84th Infantry Divi- 
sion—Maj. Gen. A, R. Bolling, Commander, 
Germany; 102d Infantry Division—Maj. Gen. 
F. A. Keating, Commander, Germany; XVI 
Corps—Maj. Gen. J. B. Anderson, Comman- 
der, Germany; 29th Infantry Division—Maj. 
Gen. C. H. Gerhardt, Commander, Germany; 
75th Infantry Division—Maj. Gen. R. E. 
Porter, Commander, Germany; 79th Infantry 
Division—Maj. Gen. I. T. Wyche, Comman- 
der, Germany; 95th Infantry Division—Maj. 
Gen. H. L. Twaddle, Commander, Germany; 
XIX Corps—Maj. Gen. R. S. McLain, Com- 
mander, Germany; 2d Armored Division— 
Maj. Gen. I. D. White, Commander, Ger- 
many; 8th Armored Division—Maj. Gen. J. 
M. Devine, Commander, Germany; 30th In- 
fantry Division—Maj. Gen. L. 8S. Hobbs, 
Commander, Germany; 83d Infantry Division 
Maj. Gen. R, C. Macon, Commander, Ger- 
many; First Army—Gen. Courtney 4H. 
Hodges, Commander, Weimar, Germany; 
78th Infantry Division—Maj. Gen. E. P. 
Parker, Jr., Commander, Germany; VII 
Corps—Lt. Gen. J. L. Collins, Commander, 
Germany; 3d Armored Division—Brig. Gen. 
Doyle 0. Hickey, Commander, Germany; 9th 
Infantry Division—Maj. Gen. L. A. Craig, 
Commander, Germany; 69th Infantry Divi- 
sion—Maj. Gen. Emil F. Reinhardt, Com- 
mander, Germany; 104th Infantry Division— 
Maj. Gen. Terry Allen, Commander, Ger- 
many; VIII Corps—Maj. Gen. Troy H. Mid- 
dleton, Commander, Germany; 6th Armored 
Division—Brig. Gen. George W. Read, Jr., 
Commander, Germany; 76th Infantry Divi- 
sion—Maj. Gen. William R. Schmidt, Com- 
mander, Germany; 87th Infantry Division— 
Maj. Gen. Frank L. Culin, Jr., Commander, 
Germany; 89th Infantry Division—Maj. Gen. 
Thomas D. Finley, Commander, Germany; 
Third Army—Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., 
Commander, Erlangen, Germany; 4th Infan- 
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try Division—Maj. Gen. Harold W. Blakeley, 
Commander, Germany; 70th Infantry Divi- 
sion—Maj. Gen. A. J. Barnett, Commander, 
Germany; III Corps—Maj. Gen. James A, 
Van F-eet, Commander, Germany; 14th Ar- 
mored Division—Maj. Gen. Albert C. Sm‘th, 
Commander, Germany; 99th Infantry Divi- 
sion—Maj. Gen. Walter E. Lauer, Comman- 
der, Germany; V Corps—Maj. Gen. Clarence 
R. Huebner, Commander, Germany; 9th Ar- 
mored Division—Maj. Gen. John W. Leonard, 
Commander, Germany; 16th Armored Divi- 
sion—Brig. Gen. John L. Pierce, Commander, 
Czechoslovakia; 1st Infantry Division—Maj. 
Gen. Clift Andrus, Commander, Czechoslo- 
vakia; 2d Infantry Division—Maj. Gen. Wal- 
ter M. Robertson, Commander, Czechoslo- 
vakia; 97th Infantry Division—Brig. Gen. 
Milton Bi Halsey, Commander, Czechoslo- 
vakia; XII Corps—Maj. Gen. Stafford Leroy 
Irwin, Commander, Germany; 4th Armored 
Division—Maj. Gen. Wiliam M. Hoge, Com- 
mander, Czechoslovakia; 11th Armored Divi- 
sion—Maj. Gen. Holmes E. Dager, Comman- 
der, Austria; 5th Infantry Division—Maj. 
Gen. Albert E. Brown, Commander, Ger- 
many; 26th Infantry Division—Maj. Gen. 
Willard S. Paul, Commander, Austria; 90th 
Infantry Division—Maj. Gen. Herbert L. 
Earnest, Commander, Czechoslovakia; XX 
Corps—Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker, Com- 
mander, Germany; 13th Armored Division— 
Maj. Gen. John Milliken, Commander, Ger- 
many; 65th Infantry Division—Maj. Gen. 
Stanley E. Reinhart, Commander, Austria; 
Jist Infantry Division—Maj. Gen. Willard G. 
Wyman, Commander, Austria; 80th Infantry 
Division—Maj. Gen. Horace L. McBride, 
Commander, Austria; Fifteenth Army—Lt. 
Gen. Leonard T. Gerow, Commander, Bad 
Neunahr, Germany; 66th Infantry Division— 
Maj. Gen. Herman F. Kramer, Commander, 
France; 106th Infantry Division—Maj. Gen. 
Donald A, Stroh, Commander, France; XXII 
Corps—Maj. Gen. Ernest N. Harmon, Com- 
mander, Germany; 17th Airborne Division— 
Maj. Gen. William M. Miley, Commander, 
Germany; 94th Infantry Division—Maj. Gen. 
Harry J. Malony, Commander, Germany; 
XXIII Corps—Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Gaffey, 
Commander, Germany; 28th Infantry Divi- 
sion—Maj. Gen. Norman D. Cota! Comman- 
der, Germany. 

Southern Group of Armies (6th Army 
Group)—Gen. Jacob L. Devers, Commander, 
Heidelberg, Germany; Seventh Army—Lt. 
Gen. Alexander M. Patch, Commander, 
Schwabischgmund, Germany; 12th Armored 
Division—Maj. Gen. Roderick R. Allen, Com- 
mander, Germany; 63d Infantry Division— 
Maj. Gen. Louis Hibbs, Commander, Ger- 
many; 45th Infantry Division—Maj. Gen. 
Robert T. Frederick, Commander, Germany ; 
100th Infantry Division—Maj. Gen. W. A. 
Burress, Commander, Germany; XXI Corps 
—Maj. Gen, Frank W. Milburn, Commander, 
Germany; 101ist Airborne Division—Maj. Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, Commander, Germany; 
36th Infantry Division—Maj. Gen. John E. 
Dahlquist, Commander, Austria; XV Corps 
—Lt. Gen. Wade H. Haislip, Commander, 
Germany; 20th Armored Division—Maj, Gen. 
Orlando Ward, Commander, Germany; 3d 
Infantry Division—Maj. Gen. John W. 
O’Daniel, Commander, Germany; 42d Infan- 
try. Division—Maj. Gen. Harry J. Collins, 
Commander, Germany; 86th Infantry Divi- 
sion—Maj. Gen. Harris M. Melasky, Com- 
mander, Austria; VI Corps—Maj. Gen, Ed- 
ward H. Brooks, €ommander, Germany; 10th 
Armored Division—Maj. Gen. William H. H. 
Morris, Jr., Commander, Austria; 44th In- 
fantry Division—Maj. Gen. William F, Dean, 
Commander, Austria; 103d Infantry Division 
—Maj. Gen. Anthony C. McAuliffe, Comman- 
der, Austria; First French Army—Gen, Jean 
J. de Lattre de Tassigny, Commander, Lin- 
dau, Germany. 

SHAEF Reserve—First Allied Airborne 
Army—Lt. Gen. Louis H. Brereton, Com- 
mander, Maison LaFitte, France; 13th Air- 
borne Division—Maj. Gen. Elbridge G. Chap- 
man, Jr., Commander, France. 

US Strategic Air Forces in Europe*—Gen. 
Carl] A. Spaatz, Commander, Rheims, France; 
fKighth Air Force—Lt. Gen. James H. Doo- 
little’ Commander, High Wycombe, Bucks, 
England; ist Air Division—Maj. Gen. How- 
ard McC. Turner, Commander, England; 2d 
Air Division—Maj. Gen. Wm. E. Kepner, 
Commander, England; 3d Air Division—Maj. 
Gen. Earle E. Partridge, Commander, Eng- 
land; Ninth Air Force—Lt. Gen. Hoyt 8S. 
Vandenberg, Commander, Weisbaden, Ger- 
many; IX Bomb Division—Maj. Gen. Samuel 
E. Anderson, Commander, Belgium; IX Tac- 
tical Air Command--Maj. Gen. Elwood R. 
Quesada, Commander, Germany; XIX Tacti- 
cal Air Command—Maj. Gen. Otto P. Wey- 
land, Commander, Germany; XXIX Tactical 
‘Air Command—Brig. Gen. Richard E. Nu- 
gent, Commander, Germany; First Tactical 
Air Force (Prov.)—Maj. Gen. Robt. M. Web- 
ster, Commander, Heidelberg, Germany; XII 
Tactical Air Command—Brig. Gen. Glenn O. 
Barcus, Commander, Darmstadt, Germany; 
ist French Air Command—Gen. de Brig. 
Paul Gerardot, Commander,  Issenheim, 
France; IX Troop Carrier Command—Maj. 
Gen. Paul L. Williams, Commander, Louve- 
cienne, France. 





*Exercised operational control over Fif- 
teenth Air Force shown under Mediterranean 
Theater of Operations. 





VICTORY OVER JAPAN 
The Road to China 


Of all the battle fronts of the global war, 
the situation in East Asia two years ago was 
the bleakest for the United Nations. In 
seeking to capitalize on the pre-occupation 
of the Western Powers in Europe and the 
sneak attack on the American fleet at Pearl 
Harbor, the Japanese had established an 
immense perimeter of conquest in the Far 
East. By July 1942 it extended more than 
halfway across the Pacific, southward almost 
to Australia, and westward to the mountain 
barriers of the India-Burma front. The ad- 
vance eastward of the Japanese had been 
halted in the critical battles of Midway and 
the Coral Sea. But Japan still held tremen- 
dous areas replete with the natural resources 
essential to the conduct of modern warfare. 

So far, our advance back over these areas 
taken by the Japanese in their initial stride 
had been slow and painful. It seemed to 
many Americans that if we had to repeat 
again and again the bloody struggles for 
Guadalcanal and the Papuan Coast of New 


Guinea by what was popularly termed 
“island hopping,” the decision in the war 
with Japan was distant many years. Army 


and Navy commanders were well aware of 
the difficulties and paucity of means, Never- 
theless, we had undertaken offensive opera- 
tions in the Pacific and Far East with only 
the small forces then available because it 
was imperative that the Japanese be halted 
and placed on the defensive. 

Japan's rush into Burma had isolated 
China except for the thin line of air supply 
over the 500 miles of the Himalayan Hump 
between Assam, India, and the Yunnan 
plateau. The Japanese had attacked China 
at the most propitious time for carrying out 
their dreams of conquest of Asia and 
Oceania, In the face of almost a complete 
lack of war matériel, China had refused to 
submit. But her condition by the early 
summer of 1943 had grown truly desperate, 

China’s most critical needs were in trucks 
and rolling stock, artillery, tanks, and other 
heavy equipment. It was impossible to fly 
this matériel over the Himalayas in the es- 
sential quantities. In fact, except as it sup- 
plied the American Fourteenth Air Force 
commanded by General Chennault with gaso- 
line, bombs, and ammunition, the Hump air 
route at that time gave China little material 
assistance. If the armies and government 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek had been 
finally defeated, Japan would have been left 
free to exploit the tremendous resources of 
China without harassment. It might have 
made it possible when the United States and 
Britain had finished the job in Europe, and 
assaulted the Japanese home islands, for 
the government to flee to China, and con- 
tinue the war on a great and rich land mass. 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff recognized 
that Germany had to be defeated first and 
that the quickest approach to Japan was 
across the Pacific, spearheaded by our Navy. 
Nevertheless, they believed that China must 
be given sufficient support to keep her in 
the war. 

Accordingly, when this critical phase of 
the global war was discussed at Casablanca 
in January 1943, the Combined Chiefs di- 
rected that preparations be made to re- 
establish surface communications to China 
and to step up the flow of supply over the 
Hump even though at that time Allied re- 
sources were being heavily taxed to bring 
the North African campaign to a successful 
conclusion and to extend control over the 
Mediterranean. We knew they would be 
much more heavily taxed as we gathered our 
strength for the invasion of France, 

At the TRIDENT Conference in Wash- 
ington four months later the position of the 
Allies in Asia was reconsidered, and it was 
agreed that top priority must be given the 
Air Transport Command to increase the ca- 
pacity of the aerial ronte over the Hump to 
10,000 tons a month. It was also resolved 
that vigorous action must be taken to begin 
a Burma campaign in the fall at the end of 
the 1943 monsoon. 

Three months later in the QUADRANT 
Conference plans were laid in greater detail 
to realize the maximum effect that could be 
obtained in Asia with the resources then 
available. The penetration into Burma from 
India was a task of unusual difficajty. Com- 
municatiins between the Port of Calcutta 
and Assam were limited to one railroad 
which changes from broad to meter gauge 
and which must cross the sweeping Brahma- 
putra River in ferries because the monsoon 
floods make bridging impossible. Nowhere 
along the India-Burma frontier is there an 
easy west-to-east passage. The jungles that 
cover the barrier of the Himalayan foothills 
are malaria-ridden, infested with acute 
dysenteries and endemic typhus. 


The United States and Great Britain had 
insufficient landing vessels even to give as- 
surance of the success to the operations 
planned for the Mediterranean and Western 
Europe. It was impossible at that time to 
mount an amphibious attack on Burma from 
the south. 

Operation CAPITAL 

At the QUADRANT Conference the South- 
east Asia Command was created under 
Admiral, the Lord Louis Mountbatten. Lt. 
Gen. Stilwell, who commanded the China- 
Burma-India U. S. Theater, was made his 





‘ 


deputy. All the resources the United States 
could make available to him were allocated 
for the task of re-establishing land com. 
munications to China. It was urgently de- 
sired to furnish greater Allied resources ip 
the East than were allotted. They simply 
were not available. 

In the new command structure the Com. 
bined Chiefs of Staff continued to exercise 
general jurisdiction over operations in South. 
east Asia and over the allocation of Ameri- 
ean and British resources. Operations ig 
the Chinese theater of war were under the 
command of the Generalissimo, with Stil. 
well as his Chief of Staff. All Royal Air 
Force and Army Air Forces’ combat 
strength on the Burma front, including the 
U. S. Tenth Air Force, was formed into the 
Eastern Air Command under Maj. Gen 
George E. Stratemeyer. 

It was decided that an offensive in North 
Burma should be undertaken in the winter 
of 1943 and 1944, and that the Ledo Road 


from Assam, then under construction by 
American engineers, should be extended to 
the old Burma Road at Mongyu as rapidly 
as the offensive operations progressed. It 
was also decided to build a pipe line from 
Calcutta to Assam and another one parallel. 
ing the Ledo Road. These lines would 


greatly increase the flow of motor fuels to 
China. 


At the same conference it was decided to 
enlarge the capacity of the Hump route to 
20,000 tons a month. The plan for the bomb- 
ing of the Japanese Islands by B-29's oper- 
ating out of China was reviewed and ac- 
cepted at the QUADRANT Conference. The 
air plan for the reduction of Japan, adopted 


at the conference, foresaw the establishment 
of superfortress bases in the Pacific to sub- 
ject Japan to the same devastating air attack 
that was to prepare Germany for assault by 
our ground forces. The target of the air 
route and new overland supply route to 
China established at this first Quebec con- 
ference, was 85,000 tons per month of gen- 
eral stores and 54,000 tons of petroleum 
products, which would move via the pipe 
line. 

These decisions regarding the Ledo Road, 
the increase of Hump tonnage, the construc- 
tion of pipe lines, and the campaign in 
North Burma generally presented a most 
difficult and trying problem to the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. Ocean tonnage, transport 
planes for possible airborne operations to 
break the stalemate in Italy, an increase in 
the inflow of troops into the United King- 
dom for OVERLORD, assistance for General 
MacArthur’s campaign in the Southwest 
Pacific, and other urgent requirements all 
had to be taken into consideration in the 
light of our limitations in resources. Sacri- 
fices would be required somewhere but if 
made at the wrong place they would cost 
the lives of Allied soldiers and delay final 
victory. 

Since the operations in Burma could not 
begin until the monsoon had ended in Assam 
and the floods had receded, the Allied staff 
chiefs with the President and Prime Minister 
had the opportunity to meet with Chiang 
Kai-shek in Cairo in November 1943 before 
our projected offensive began. At the Cairo 
Conference the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
made further efforts to find the resources to 
increase the scope of the Burma campaign 
by adding amphibious operations in the Bay 


of Bengal. These resources were available 
nowhere in this world unless we abandoned 
the great basic decision to close with the 
German enemy in Western Europe in 1944. 
The alternative would have permitted the 
Japanese to exploit their prizes of conquest 


in the Pacific Islands. It was determined, 
however, that by means of the projected 
Allied attacks across the India-Burma fron- 
tier, it would be possible to drive the Japa- 
nese from Northern Burma and achieve the 
objective of reopening surface communica- 
tions to China. 

The preliminaries to these operations be- 
gan late in October just prior to the con- 
ference at Cairo and Teheran. The Chinese 
22d and 38th Divisions moved from their 
forward positions in front of the advancing 
Ledo Road into the Hukawng Valley. These 
troops had been trained in the center estab- 
lished at Ramgarh, India, through the 
energy and wisdom of General Stilwell and 
with the approval of the Generalissimo. 


In February the Chinese advances dow? 
the Hukawng Valley were joined by 2 spe 
cially trained American infantry combat 
team known as the GALAHAD Force com- 
manded by Brig. Gen, Frank D. Merrill. 
These troops had been gathered in 4 call 
for volunteers that went to all United States 
jungle trained and veteran infantry units 
in the Pacific and in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Marching over the most difficult ter- 
rain under intolerable weather conditions, 
the Chinese and American forces virtually 
destroyed the Japanese 18th Division, a 
had captured Singapore in the Japanese 20 
vance. In May 1944 they fought their he 
into the airfield at Myitkyina, the key © 
Northern Burma. 

During most of this campaign the Japa 
nese were effectively blocked from — 
ing Northern Burma through the Irrawat | 
Valley by columns of seasoned British One 
Indian jungle troops, commanded PY 
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Gen. Marshall’s Report 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 

late Maj. Gen. Orde C. Wingate. These col- 
umns were known as long-range penetration 
groups. Some of them marched from India 
to establish their strang’eholds on Japanese 
communications; others were taken in by 
glider in an airborne operation -directed by 
vu. S. Col. Philip G. Cochran, who com- 
manded a specially organized composite air 
group known as Air Commandos. While 
General Stilwell’s forces were advancing on 
Myitkyina troops of the Generalissimo com- 
manded by Marshal Wei Li Haung crossed 
the Salween River from the east. 


Patrols of the two forces finally met at 
Tengchung in the summer of 1944, estab- 
lishing the first thin hold on Northern 
Burma, 


During the fall of 1943 the Japanese, an- 
ticipating the attack in Burma, had been 
building their strength for a counteroffensive 
to prevent the reestablishment of surface 
communications with China. Japanese forces 
attacked eastward across the Salween in the 
Lungling area and were met and stopped 
by the Chinese in time to permit completion 
of the road from Ledo. Another strong 
Japanese force struck toward India while 
the Allied operations were in progress in 
an effort to seize the large British base at 
Imphal and sever the Bengal-Asgsam Rail- 
road below the bases on which Hump air 
transportation and General Stilwell’s opera- 
tions were dependent. By Apri] 1944 Imphal 
was cut off and the Japanese threatened 
Dimapur on the railroad. British and Indian 
troops flown to the sector met the attack, 


turned it back, and re-established contact 
with the Indian divisions in the Imphal 
plain. After heavy and prolonged fighting, 


the hostile divisions were dispersed and cut 
up with heavy losses. At the same time, 
British and Japanese troops in the Arakan 
to the south were engaging in see-saw fight- 
ing along the coast of the Bay of Bengal. 

The reentry into Burma was the most am- 
bitiouns campaign yet waged on the end of 
an airborne supply line. From the first 
advance by the Chinese into the Hukawng 
Valley in October until after the fall of 
Myitkyina town the next August there were 
at all times between 25,000 and 100,000 troops 
involved in fighting and dependent largely 
or entirely on food, equipment, and ammu- 
nition that could be air-supplied, either by 
parachute, free drop, or air-landed. 

The air supply was maintained by troop 
earrier squadrons, British and American, 
commanded by Brig. Gen. William D. Old, 
under the direction of General Stratemeyer's 
Eastern Air Command. Night and day troop 
carrier C-46's and 47’s shuttled from nu- 
merous bases and air strips in the Brahma- 
putra Valley to points of rendezvous with 
the Allied ground columns in the Burma 
jungles. Each trip had to be flown over one 
or more of the steep spines which the Hima- 
lavas shove southward along the India- 
Burma frontier te establish one of the most 
formidable barriers to military operations in 
the world. The troop carrier squadrons at 
the height of the campaign averaged 230 
hours of flying time for each serviceable 
Plane a month for three months. The normal 
average monthly flying time is 120 hours. 

At two critical stages of the campaign the 
troop carrier squadrons assisted by Air 
Transport Command planes made major 
troop movements in a matter of hours and 
days that would have required weeks and 
months by surface transport. 

The first was the movement of British and 
Indian troops to meet the threat on the 
Bengal-Assam Railroad at Dimapur. The 
second was the movement of two Chinese 
divisions, the 14th and 60th, from Yunnan, 
China, across the Hump to the troop carrier 
base at Sookerating, in Assam, India. This 
operation was accomplished in just eight 
days. The Chinese troops were picked up 
by Air Transport Command planes in China 
and landed at the troop carrier field where 
they were entirely refitted, armed, and flown 
to a staging area in the Hukawng from 
where they entered the battle for Myitkyina. 

Only by air supp’y was the Burma cam- 
Paign at all possible. The jungle covered 
ridges between India and Burma have ef- 
fectively resisted the advance of civilizations. 
They are inhabited by mountain tribes. of 
Kachins, Chins, and the headhunting Nagas. 
Before United States Engineers accomplished 
the Hereulean job of driving the Ledo Road, 
now known as the Stilwell Road, across the 
mountains and through the jungles, a road 
from the Brahmaputra to the Irrawaddy 
Valley was considered an impossibility. 

Fall of Burma 

The mission that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had given General Stilwell in Asia was one 
of the most difficult of the war. He was out 
hy end of the thinnest supply line of 
rah a, demands of the war in Europe and 
ed — campaign, which were clearly the 
os to final victory, exceeded our 
aa ces in many items of matériel and 
a ‘pment and all but absorbed everything 

se we had. General Stilwell could have 


only what was left and that was extremely 
He had a most difficult physical prob- 
sed great distances, almost impassable 
clin ac. widespread disease and unfavorable 

rate; he faced an extremely difficult poli- 


thin, 
lem 








tical problem and his purely military prob- 
lem of opposing large numbers of enemy 
with few resources was unmatched in any 
theater. 

Nevertheless General Stilwell sought with 
amazing vigor to carry out his mission ex- 
actly as it had been stated. His great 
efforts brought a natural conflict of person- 
alities. He stood, as it were, the middle-man 
between two great governments other than 
his own, with slender resources and prob- 
lems somewhat overwhelming in their com- 
plexity. As a consequence it was deemed 
necessary in the fall of 1944 to relieve Gen- 
eral Stilwell of the burden of his heavy 
responsibilities in Asia and give him a 
respite from attempting the impossible. 

At the same time it became obvious the 
mission of reestablishing communications 
with China would be accomplished, and as 
the future objectives of the forces in South- 
east Asia and China were to grow continu- 
ally more divergent, it appeared advisable 
to make a clear division of the two theaters. 
Accordingly, the American administrative 
area of China-Burma-India was separated 
into the India-Burma and the China theaters. 
Lt. Gen. Daniel I. Sultan, who had been 
General Stilwell’s deputy, was given com- 
mand of the India-Burma theater. Maj. Gen. 
Albert C. Wedemeyer, formerly Chief of the 
War Department Strategical Planners and 
later a member of Admiral Mountbatten’'s 
staff, was appointed commander of our 
forces in China, succeeding General Stilwell 
as the Generalissimo’s Chief of Staff. 

No American officer had demonstrated 
more clearly his knowledge of the strength 
and weakness of the Japanese forces than 
Genera] Stilwell and the steps necessary to 
defeat them in Asia. He was brought back 
to the United States to reorient the train- 
ing of the Army Ground Forces for the war 
against Japan. Then after the death of 
General Buckner on Okinawa he was re- 
turned to the field to command the U. 8. 
Tenth Army. 

The Burma campaign continued with in- 
tensity during the monsoon season of 1944. 
Chinese, American, and British troops were 
then disposed along the Chindwin River 
north of Kalewa and from the upper Irra- 
waddy to Lungiing. It was planned to drive 
southward through Central Burma to Manda- 
lay, and Admiral Mountbatten prepared for 
operation DRACULA to seize Rangoon am- 
phibiously from the south. At the close of 
the monsoon, Chinese, American, and British 
troops under the immediate command of 
General Sultan advanced southward astride 
the Irrawaddy, captured Shwegu in early 
November, and by December had cleared the 
projected trace of the supply road to Bhamo, 

The Japanese in Burma had never recov- 
ered from General Stilwell’s thrusts and 
from the losses inflicted by British and In- 
dian forces on their 15th, 31st, and 33d Divi- 


sions in their abortive effort to sever the 
Bengal-Assam Railroad. As fast as the 
combat forces moved ahead, United States 


Engineers, commanded by Brig. Gen. Lewis 
A. Pick, shoved the road forward behind 
them, operating their bulldozers so far for- 
ward that they were frequently under fire. 
On 28 January 1945 a convoy of American 
trucks and matériel from India crossed the 
Burma-China frontier. The Stilwell Road 
was onren. 

In Western Burma the British broke south 
through Tiddim across the Chindwin against 
Japanese de'aying actions. Southward in 
the Arakan, British operations cleared the 
Kaladan River delta on the Arakan Coast 
and provided air strips at Akyab and on 
Ramree Island. 

The Japanese retreat in Burma was in full 
swing by the end of January 1945. Gene-al 
MacArthur's successive landings in the 
Philippines and United States fleet opera- 
tions in the China Sea had cut the Japanese 
supply line to Burma, In mid-February, a 
British co’umn crossed the Irrawaddy near 
Pagan and drove to Meiktlia. The seizure 
of this road and rail center with its airfields 
undermined the whole Japanese position in 
Central Burma. In the meantime, other 
sritish-Indian forces were closing on Manda- 


lay from the north and west. Japanese 
trapped in Mandalay held out against the 
British until 21 March. Forty days later 


British airborne troops descended along the 
western shore of the Rangoon River south 
of the port and assault troops came ashore 
the following day. The Japanese had al- 
ready fled Rangoon and the British forces 
entered on 3 May. The port facilities were 
captured in good condition. 

The Burma campaign had all but ended. 
A few Japanese units were able to withdraw 
eastward into Thailand and into the Moul- 
mein area of Southern Burma, but thon- 
sands of the enemy were cut off in isolated 
pockets with little hope of escape. Admiral 
Mountbatten reported the fighting had al- 
ready cost Japan 300,000 casualties of which 
97,000 were counted dead. 

The Asiatic operations had been main- 
tained at the end of the most precarious 
supply lines in history. The efforts of the 
United States service forces to strengthen 
them were prodigious. United States port 
battalions at Calcutta worked in intolerable 
heat and humidity with native labor weak- 
ened by disease, heat, and famine. Despite 
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these handicaps, they established records 
exceeding those of every other military port 
in the world for quick unloading and turn- 
around of our ships. At the same time, the 
eapacity of the tiny Bengal-Assam Railroad 
was more than doubled by American rail- 
way battalions which refused to let the 
disease and heat of the steaming Brahma- 
putra Valley dissipate their energies as they 
have weakened white men and brown for 
centuries. During 1943 and 1944 the flow of 
United States arms and matériel through 
Calcutta and up the valley had become great 
enough to support not only the Herculean 
job of building the Ledo Road and destroy- 
ing the Japanese forces in its path, but to 
increase steadily the capacity of the Hima- 
layan air route and the flow of arms to the 

undernourished armies of China. 


Reverse in China 


In the latter stages of the Burma cam- 
paign, American troops of the MARS force, 
a brigade of two regiments which succeeded 
the GALAHAD force, were flown to China 
together with two of the Chinese divisions 
that had been fighting in Burma. 

By January 1945, Hump cargo had been 
increased to the amazing rate of 46,000 tons 
a month. This vital and hazardous traffic 
stands as one of the great logistical accom- 
plishments of the war against Japan. It 
alone made possible the indispensable sup- 
port which General Chennault’s Fourteenth 
Air Force was able to give the Chinese 
armies and the attacks by China-based 
super-fortresses on Japan's home islands. 
In June of this year when the Marianas 
bases had been sufficiently developed, the 
China-based B-29’s were sent to the Pacific 
where they could be more easily supplied. 


In May 1944, however, the Japanese had 
launched a strong drive southward from 
Tung Ting Lake in Hunan Province, In the 
late summer they began,a complementary 
drive west from Canton. These salients 
joined near the American air base at Kweilin 
severing unoccupied China, and overran 
seven of the principal bases from which the 
Fourteenth Air Force had been throwing its 
weight against shipping in the China Sea. 
In April 1945, the Japanese drove out of 
Paoching against our important air base at 
Chihkiang. Supported by the Fourteenth 
Air Force, Chinese troops slowed, stopped, 
then threw back this Japanese column with 
heavy losses. The offensives in China were 
the most serious the Japanese were able to 
mount in 1944 and 1945. 

By the spring of this year the impact of 
the smashing attack across the Pacific is- 
lands had been felt deep in Asia. Fearing 
for the safety of their homeland, the Japa- 
nese had begun to withdraw large forces 
from South and Central China. Behind them 
Chinese troops were applying every pressure 
their present strength would permit. Under 
General Wedemeyer, American officers in 
increasing. numbers were helping speed the 
retraining and reequipping of Chinese sol- 
diers who had been fighting the Japanese 
for eight Jong years. The War Department 
made available to him two of the Army 
commanders who had helped defeat the Ger- 
man Wehrmacht, General Truscott of the 
Fifth Army in Italy and General Simpson 
of the Ninth Army. At the same time the 
Air Forces in China were reorganized, the 
10th Air Force from India was moved into 
China and both the 10th and 14th were 
placed under the general direction of General 
Stratemeyer. While this reorganization was 
in progress, General Chennault, who had 
commanded the original American Volunteer 
Group of “Flying Tigers” and then became 
the first commander of the 14th Air Force, 
asked to be relieved. The War Department 
granted his request and named+ Maj. Gen. 
Charles B. Stone to succeed him. 

General Stillwell had been ab'e to provide 
some training and equipment for 35 Chinese 
divisions in his training centers in Yunnan, 
Under the direction of the Generalissimo, 
General Wedemeyer was continuing this 
mission with full vigor and greatly in- 
creased resources now moving over the road 
from India. We were determined that when 
the final battle of Japan was fought the 
armies of the Emperor would find no com- 
fort anywhere on earth. 

Order of Battle U. 8S. Forces in China 

Theater (as of 14 August 1945) 

Headquarters, U. S. Forces, China Theater 
—Lt. Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer, Commander, 
Chungking, China; U. S. Army Air Forces, 
China Theater—Lt. Gen. G. E. Stratemeyer, 
Commander, Chungking, China: Tenth Air 
Force—Maj. Gen. H. C. Davidson, Comman- 
der, Liuchow, China; Fourteenth Air Force— 
Maj. Gen. C. B. Stone, 34, Commander, Kun- 
ming, China, 

UNREMITTING PRESSURE 

It had always been the concept of the 
United States Chiefs of Staff that Japan 
could best be defeated by a series of am- 
phibious attacks across the far reaches of 
the Pacific. Oceans are formidable barriers, 
but for the nation enjoying naval superior- 





ity they become highroads of invasion. 

Japan’s attack on our fleet at Pearl Har- 
bor gave her a tremendous but, nevertheless, 
temporary advantage. The Japanese had 
reckoned without the shipyards of America 
and the fighting tradition of the United 
States Navy. Even before parity with the 
Japanese fleet had been regained, the Navy 
successfully maintained communications with 
Australia and had undertaken limited of- 
fensives in the Solomons to halt the enemy 
advance. A desperate courage stopped the 
Japanese before Australia in the now his- 
toric battle of the Coral Sea and then shortly 
afterward utterly smashed the Japanese ad- 
vance toward the United States itself in the 
decisive action at Midway. 

The broad strategic allocation of resources 
among the theaters was controlled by the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, but the actual 
control of operations in the Pacific had been 
retained by the U. S. Chiefs of Staff. At the 
Casablanca Conference, the Combined Chiefs 
agreed that Japan must be' prohibited from 
further expansion and from consolidating 
and exploiting her current holdings. This 
resolution was agreed upon even though we 
were at the very moment having great dif- 
ficulty in concentrating sufficient resources 
to defeat the European Axis. 

It has been declared axiomatic that a na- 
tion cannot successfully wage war on two 
fronts. With a full appreciation of the dif- 
ficulties and hazards involved, we felt com- 
pelled to wage a war not only on two fronts, 
but on many fronts. Thus we arrived at 
the concept of global war in which the vast 
power of American democracy was to be 
deployed all over the earth. 

At the TRIDENT Conference of May 1943 
in Washington when the specific strategy of 
the global war was conceived, it was deter- 
mined to step up the pace of the advance on 
Japan. Then a few months later, in August 
1943, at the QUADRANT Conference in 
Quebec, the specific routes of the advance on 
Japan were laid out. Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was directed to continue his opera- 
tions up the New Guinea coast to reach the 
Philippines by the fall of 1944. Operations 
in the Gilberts, the Marshalls, and the Mari- 
anas were agreed to, and it was forecast 
that by the spring of 1945 we would be able 
to secure a lodgment in the Ryukyus on the 
threshhold of the Japanese homeland. 

Admiral King was confident that some- 
where during these advances, probably dur- 
ing the Marianas or the Philippine cam- 
paigns, the United States fleets would meet 
and decisively defeat the Japanese Navy. 
No long-range military forecast could have 
been more accurate. 

At the QUADRANT Conference General 
Arnold proposed an air plan for the soften- 
ing of Japan. It was later approved and 
earried into execution. It called for the 
establishment of bases in China, in the Mari- 
anas, and other Pacific Islands from which 
would operate the huge B-29 superfortresses 
then only just going into production. 


Pacific Pincers 


At the turn of the year 1943 Army forces 
in the South Pacific area were added to Gen- 
eral MacArthur's strategic command. It was 
the intention of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
maintain the initiative, advancing by am- 
phibions flanking actions on the Philippines 
and the Japanese Islands from the south 
and from the east. The advance across the 
tremendous reathes of the Centra] Pacific 
was placed under command of Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz. There were two axes of 
the operations on the southern flank—one 
in New Guinea commanded by Lt. Ger Wal- 
ter Krueger, the other in the Solomons un- 
der Admiral William F. Halsey. 

It was General MacArthur's intention to 
proceed by a series of envelopments up the 
coast of New Guinea and into the Philip- 
pines. We now enjoyed superiority both on 
the sea and in the air. He was therefore 
able to land his troops where the Japanese 
were weakest and confine their stronger 
forces in pockets from which, because of 
incredibly difficult terrain and our air and 
sea superiority, they could never break out. 
As a result there were at the time of sur- 
render hundreds of thousands of Japanese 
troops isolated in the jungles of the Pac‘fic 
islands, dying on the vine and of no further 
use to their Emperor. As General Mac- 
Arthur reported toward the end of 1944: 

The enemy garrisons which have been by- 
passed in the Solomons and New Guinea 
represent no menace to current or future 
orerations. Their capacity for organized 
offensive effort has passed. The various 
processes of attrition will eventually account 
for their final disposition. The actual time 
of their destruction is of little or no im- 
portance and their influence as a contribut- 
ing factor to the war is already negligible. 
The actual process of their immediate de- 
struction by assault methods would unques- 
tionably involve heavy loss of life without 
adequate compensating strategic advantages. 

Even with the intense preoccupation in 
the campaigns in Europe during the pasf 
two years, this great nation had been able 
steadily to increase the resources available 
in the Pacific until at the moment of Ger- 
man collapse General MacArthur and ,Ad- 
miral Nimitz were established on the thresh- 
old of the Japanese homeland and the indus- 





tries and cities of Japan were crumbling 


under our aerial bombardment. The U. 8. 

Navy dominated the Pacific. The Common- 

wealth Government, under President Os- 

mefia, had been reestablished in power and 
in residence in the Philippines. 

On 1 July 1943, General MacArthur had 
four American divisions and six Australian 
divisions under his control. His air force 
had less than 150 heavy bombers. Admiral 
Nimitz had nine Army and Marine divisions. 
Yet in the spring of 1945 these two com- 
manders were ejecting the Japanese from 
the Philippines and the Ryukyus—already 
on the home stretch to Japan. 

Following the completion of the extremely 
difficult Buna campaign late in June 1943, 
difficult because of the paucity of facilities 
and the character of the terrain, two regi- 
mental combat teams landed on Woodlark 
and Kiriwina Islands off the eastern tip of 
New Guinea. The operation was small but 
it was typical of the general method of the 
offensive in the Southwest Pacific. Deceived 
by feints, the Japanese were taken by sur- 
prise. Airfields were quickly established on 
these two islands, from which effective sup- 
port could be provided for the operations 
which were to follow, and which permitted 
the rapid transit of fighter aircraft, if nec- 
essary, between the Solomons and New 
Guinea, 

The capture of New Georgia Island with 
its important Munda airfield was accom- 
plished by Maj. Gen. Oscar W. Griswold’s 
XIV Corps. The first landing in force was 
made 30 June on nearby Rendova Island. 
Japanese ground reaction was slight, but 
in the air the enemy tried hard to disrupt 
the landing. The next day Marine 155-mm 
guns on Rendova were shelling Munda air- 
drome six miles across the water. Elements 
of 37th and 43d Divisions then landed on 
New Georgia enveloping the western end of 
the island. After our forces were reinforced 
by troops of the 25th Division, Munda was 
captured on 5 August. Bypassing the 
strongly held island of Kolombangara, the 
XIV Corps had captured Vella Lavella by 
9 October. 

General MacArthur reduced Salamaua with 
an Australian force which advanced over- 
land from the west and an American regi- 
mental combat team which made an am- 
phibious landing south of the town, On 4 
September, while the Japanese were still 
resisting at Salamaua, an Australian force 
landed a few miles east of Lae. The next 
day, supported by air and screened by 
smoke, a U. S. parachute regiment dropped 
to seize the airdrome at Nadzah, 19 miles 
northwest of the town. This daring move 
permitted the airborne movement to Nadzab 
of an Australian division, which then par- 
ticipated with their forces to the east in 
a concentric attack on Lae. After difficult 
fighting the town was occupied on 16 Sep- 
tember. 

Salamana had fallen five days previously. 
General MacArthur then moved quickly to- 
ward Finschhafen. Employing mostly Aus- 
tralian forces, he occunied the town on 2 
October. By February 1944 the Huon Penin- 
sula was completely in our hands. During 
these operations and those which followed, 
extensive air attacks were maintained 
against the enemy’s supply lines, barges, 
and airfields, contributing materially to the 
success of the ground operations, 

Meantime New Zealand troops occupied 
two islands in the Treasury Group of the 
northern Solomons late in October. Pre- 
ceded by diversionary landings in northwest 
Choiseul, the 3d Marine Division of Lt. Gen. 
A. A. Vandegrift’s I Marine Amphibious 
Corps landed on 1 November at Empress 
Augusta Bay in western Bougainville. This 
permitted the establishment of a naval base 
and three airfields within fighter range of 
the enemy concentrations at Rabaul, 235 
miles distant. From these airfields the re- 
maining Japanese installations in the Solo- 
mons could more extensively be neutralized 
by Maj. Gen. Nathan F. Twining’s Thir- 
teenth Air Force, thus obviating the im- 
mediate necessity of conducting a campaign 
to annihilate the enemy or to complete the 
capture of the islands. On 11 November 
elements of the 37th Division entered the 
line, and on 15 December command of the 
beachhead passed to our XIV Corps, which 
had been reinforced by the Americal Divi- 
sion. Meanwhile a naval task force under 
Admiral Halsey had smothered Japanese air 
and naval power at Rabaul. 

In the Central Pacific Area the primary 
mission of the Army command under Lt. 
Gen. Robert C. Richardson, Jr., was the 
training of units en route to the combat 
zones further south and west. Amphibious 
and jungle training centers were established 
under battle-tested instructors in the Ha- 
watian Islands. The effectiveness of this 
training was demonstrated in every area of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

In the fall of 1943 a series of operations 
was initiated which, less than a yYear later, 
had given us mastery of the Pacific. At- 
tacks directed against the enemy along sev- 
eral axes forced him to deploy his relatively 
inferior air strength over a wide area, with- 
out sufficient strength at critical points. The 
vast sea area favored the employment of 
superior American naval strength. The smal] 
islands were not suitable for the employ- 





ment of large Japanese ground forces. 


The first. step was the seizure of the Gij. 
bert Islands, designated operation GAL. 
VANIC. Preluded by attacks by carrier task 
forces on Marcus and key islands in the 
Marshalls, Baker, Nukufetu, and Nanumeg 
Islands were occupied by United States 
forces at the beginning of September. Early 
in October, Wake was heavily bombarded, 
After a preparatory naval and air bombard. 
ment by both Marine and Navy planes and 
Maj. Gen. Willis H. Hale’s Seventh Air 
Force, the invasion of the Gilberts began on 
21 November. The 2d Marine Division landeg 
on Tarawa. A combat team of the 27th Divyj- 


sion landed on Makin. The Jap fought 
stubbornly on both islands. The iarger 
enemy force on Tarawa made the operation 
difficult and costly for our troops. Abemama 
to the south was seized without opposition, 


These operations opened a phase of war. 
fare new to most of our troops. The enemy 
was concentrated within restricted areas, 
heavily fortified in pillboxes, and protected 
by mines and beach obstacles. Landing 
forces faced intense cross-fires. The enemy 
could be dislodged only by shattering bom- 
bardment and powerful hand-to-hand in- 
fantry assault. Amphibious tractors proved 
to be one of the effective assault weapons. 
They could be floated beyond the range of 
shore batteries, deployed in normal! landing 
boat formations, and driven over the fring- 
ing reefs on to and up the beaches. 


From the Gilberts, Admiral Nimitz turned 
to operation FLINTLOCK—the seizure of 
several atolls in the Marshal] Islands. On 
31 January 1944, after two days of intense 
air and naval bombardment, the 7th Divi- 
sion, veteran of Attu, landed on the southern 
islands of Kwajalein Atoll, while the 4th 
Marine Division attacked the northern tip 
at Namur and Roi, These divisions were 
part of the V Marine Amphibious Corps, 
commanded by Maj. Gen. Holland M. Smith. 
By 8 Febrtary all resistance had ceased. 
General Richardson wrote me after a flight 
to the Marshalls: 

As a result of the air, naval, and artillery 
bombardment, the scene at Kwajalein was 
one of great devastation. The destruction 


was complete. Upon approaching it from 
the lagoon side, it gave the appearance of 
no-man’s land in World War I and was 
even greater, I think, than that of RBetio on 
Tarawa. With the excention of rubble left 
by concrete structures, there were no build- 
ings standing. All those which had been 
made of any other materia] except concrete 
had been completely burned or destroyed. 


The result was that there were practically 
no stores left except a few packages of rice 
and a little clothing and ammunition scat- 
tered here and there. 

Majuro, with its excellent naval anchorage, 
was also occupied. Then after heavy attacks 
by carrier planes, a combat team of the 27th 


Division and a Marine combat team landed 
on Eniwetok Atoll on 19 February and com- 
pleted’ its capture on 22 February. Control 
of the Marshalls enab’ed the interdiction by 
air of the enemy naval base at Truk until 
the advance into the Carolines could defi- 
nitely isolate it. Truk also came under 


attack by Thirteenth Air Force B-24's based 
in the Admiralties. 

Concurrent with these moves were opera- 
tions in the Southwest against the western 
end of New Britain, to establish control of 
Vitiaz and Dampier Straits. On 15 Decem- 
ber 1943. a reinforced cavalry regiment 
landed on three beaches in the Arawe area. 
The airdrome on Cape Gloucester was 4 
desirable link in the chain of bases neces- 
sary to permit the air forces to pave the 
way for further advances. During 4 period 
of weeks the area was subjected to intensive 
aerial bombardment and on 26 December the 
ist Marine Division landed and 4 days later 
captured the airdrome. By mid-March joint 
operations of the Marines and the Armys 
Arawe Force had secnred western New Bri- 


tain. While this fighting was in progress 
General MacArthur's advance westward con- 
tinued. On 2 Januarv 1914 a regimental 
combat team of the 32d Division made 4 


jump of 110 miles to land near Saidor, 00 
the north coast of New Guinea, and by ‘ 
January an airstrip was in use. 

The Admiralty Islands, lying west of the 
Bismarck Archipelago, were strategically 


important because of their airfields and 
harbor. An operation was originally § hed- 
uled for April 1944, but on 29 February 
General MacArthur accompanied «dvance 
elements of the 1st Cavalry Division, trans: 
ported on Vice Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid’s 
Seventh Fleet destroyers and high speed 
transports to reconnoiter Los Negros —_ 
1 


He was prepared to follow in force . 
Little opposition was 


situation warranted. Bh 
the d yision 


found, and the remainder of 
was committed. Momote airdrome wis eap- 
tured, and the beachhead secured after -s 
series of fanatical counterattacks. yer 
the remainder of March and the earls 
of April, the occupation of Manus and the 
adjacent islands was completed. 


The next move to Hollandia and ero 
advance 


on 22 April involved a leapfrog oye 
westward of more than 400 miles. ooeeeel of 
an 


landings were beyond the effective 
Army fighters, air support was pro 
naval carriers. At Hol'andia were 
three excellent Jap airfields, and Hu 


vided by 
located 
mboldt 
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Gen. Marshall’s Report 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 

Bay was suitable as an advanced naval and 
supply base. The airfields were found to 
be hard to reach overland, so General Mac- 
Arthur occupied Aitape and based fighters 
on the airstrip there. Three main landings 
were made by troops of the 24th, 32d, and 
dist Divisions of Lt. Gen. Robert L. Bichel- 
perger’s I Corps, one just east of Aitape, 
ye in Humboldt Bay, and one in Tanah- 
merah Bay. The Jap was taken by sur- 
prise; fewer than 5,000 of his troops were 
in the entire Hollandia area. By 30 April 
sirfields there were in our hands. General 
Krueger’s Sixth Army Headquarters moved 
Hollandia 6 July 1944; General Mac- 
Arthur brought his headquarters up from 
Brisbane on 8 September 1944. On this same 
jate General Eichelberger was assigned to 
‘command the newly activated Eighth Army 
with headquarters also at Hollandia. 

The Hollandia-Aitape operation cut off 
more than 50,000 Japanese troops to the 
sastward. The advance westward was con- 
tinned in mid-May when elements of the 
dist Division made an unopposed landing 
near Arara. A few days later a regiment 
of the same division captured the offshore 
island of Wakde with its airstrip and ex- 
tended the beachhead on the mainland to 
include Maffin Bay. 

Later in the month our 4ist Division 
landed 330 miles farther west on Biak Is- 
land, strategically located off Geelvink Bay. 
The 8,000 we'l-equipped Japanese troops on 
the island put up fierce resistance, and it 
was 22 June before Biak’s three airfields 
were in use. In another surprise attack, 
this time supported by paratroops, a regi- 
mental combat team occupied Noemfoor Is- 
in early July. The possession of the 
airfield at this point gave much needed 
breadth and depth to the air deployment, 
permitting the further penetration and dis- 
location of enemy supply lines in the South- 
west Pacific. By this time Japanese air had 
almost disappeared from the New Guinea 
area except for an occasional raid on land- 
ing craft or over established beachheads. 

A landing at Sansapor on 30 July by ele- 
ments of our 6th Division secured air and 
naval bases still further west, on the Vogel- 
kop Peninsula. Although 18,000 Japanese 
garrisoned the Vogelkop Peninsula, General 
MacArthur again caught the enemy off bal- 
ance and resistance was slight. 

In a little over 12 months American forces 
in the Southwest Pacific, with the assistance 
of Australian units, had pushed 1,300 miles 
closer to the heart of the Japanese Empire, 
cutting off more than 135,000 enemy troops 
beyond hope of rescue. The operations had 
been conducted under adverse weather con- 
ditions and over formidable terrain, which 
lacked roads in almost every, area occupied, 
and made troop movements apd supply ex- 
traordinarily difficult. Malaria was a serious 
hazard, but with suppressive treatment and 
rigid mosquito control, it no longer was a 
serious limitation to tactical operations. 

In the Pacific, men who had engaged in 
combat for long months had to be with- 
drawn to rear positions to recuperate. Con- 
sequently, the theater commanders endeav- 
ored to maintain replacement pools suffi- 
ciently large to provide a margin for the 
lost time of recuperation and transporta- 
tion to and from the battle area. For every 
unit engaged in combat operations, more 
than its equivalent had to be present in the 
theater to assure this margin. 

The prompt “roll up” of the bases, per- 
sonnel, and matériel in Australia and the 
islands of the South Pacific permitted the 
same equipment to be utilized again and 
again so that despite the lower priority 
Siven Pacific operations they could be con- 
tinued Only skeleton organizations re- 
mained in Australia, to procure supplies and 
maintain air transport. 

Similar to the preparation of Western 


into 


land 


Europe for invasion, each advance north- 
ward toward Japan was preluded by air 
attack. Under Lt. Gen. George C. Kenney, 


the Fifth Air Force and later the Far East 
Air Forces, which included both the Fifth 
commanded by Maj. Gen. Ennis C. White- 
head and the Thirteenth commanded by Maj. 
Gen. St. Clair Streett, effectively stopped 
the flow of supplies to bypassed Japanese 
Units. The Japanese aerial threat to our 
own operations was swept from the skies, 
and direct support was provided for the 
successive amphibious advances. At the 
om time, General Kenney’s forces forayed 
ar to the westward, striking powerful blows 
at strategic targets in Timor, the Celebes, 


ave, and Borneo. These attacks seriously 
mpaired the ability of the Japanese to 
maintain their widely scattered forces and 


ee the captive peoples of those is- 
— that Allied strength was rapidly grow- 
ian and the enemy’s hold was becoming 
bre and more insecure. 

one ion FORAGER to capture the Mari- 
ale, on next on Admira! Nimitz’s sched- 
Smith's "v ” June Lt. Gen. Holland M. 
sistin 4 f sartne Amphibious Corps, con- 
followed the 2d and 4th Marine Divisions, 
landed by the 27th Infantry Division, 
a entiens Saipan. On 9 July, after 25 days 

xtremely heavy fighting, the island was 


in their 
possession, though mopping-up op- 
erations continued for months. PRS-EP OP 








On 21 July the 77th Infantry Division, the 
3d Marine Division, and a Marine brigade 
of the III Marine Amphibious Corps under 
Maj. Gen. R. 8S. Geiger landed on Guam. 
The assault made steady progress. Resist- 
ance ceased on 10 August. Shortly after the 
Saipan operation had ended our XXIV ar- 
tillery, which had supported that action, 
began the neutralization of Tinian, assisted 
by fighter aircraft of the Seventh Air Force, 
On 24 July elements of the 2d and 4th Marine 
Divisions assaulted that island and secured 
it in 9 days of heavy fighting. 

Bombers of the Seventh Air Force, now 
operating from Saipan under Maj. Gen, 
Robert W. Douglass, soon were striking Iwo 
Jima and Chichi Jima in the Bonins. Even 
before the capture of the Marianas was com- 
plete, airfields were under construction on 
Saipan and Guam, from which Superfor- 
tresses could begin the strategic bombard- 
ment of the main Japanese Island of Hon- 
shu. The first major strike was delivered 
24 November 1944. 

With the rapid increase in the size of the 
Pacific Ocean Command, it became necessary 
to consolidate the Central and South Pacific 
Army forces. On 1 August 1944, Headquar- 
ters, U. S. Army Forces, Pacific Ocean Areas, 
was established under General Richardson's 


command, Concurrently, two subordinate 
administrative commands, the Central Pa- 
citic Base Command and the South Pacific 


Base Command, were organized. All Army 
Air Forces in the area were placed under 
Headquarters, U. S. Army Air Forces in the 
Pacific Ocean Area, commanded by the late 
Lt. Gen. Millard F. Harmon, who came from 
the South Pacific Area. In addition, General 
Harmon was designated Deputy Commander 
of the Twentieth Air Force to represent Gen- 
eral Arnold in the theater. General Harmon 
after a long record of splendid service was 
lost in a trans-Pacific flight on 28 February 
1945. He was succeeded by Lt. Gen, Barney 
McK. Giles who at the time of his appoint- 
ment was Deputy Commander and Chief of 
Staff of the Army Air Forces. 
Reconquest of the Philippines 

Toward the end of August Admiral Hal- 
séy’s Third Fleet began a probing operation 
in the western Carolines and 
pines. His carrier planes struck at Yap and 
the Palau Islands on 7 and 8 September, 
and the next two days bombed Mindanao. 
On the morning of the 12th, Admiral Halsey 
struck the central Philippines and arrived 
at a conclusion which stepped up the sched- 
ule by months. 

The OCTAGON Conference was then in 
progress at Quebec. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff received a copy of a communication 
from Admiral Halsey to Admiral Nimitz on 
13 September. He recommended that three 
projected intermediate operations against 
Yap, Mindanao, and Talaud and Sangihe 
Islands to the southward be canceled, and 
that our forces attack Leyte in the central 
Philippines as soon as possible. The same 
day Admiral Nimitz offered to place Vice 
Admiral Theodore S. Wilkinson and the 3d 
Amphibious Force which included the XXIV 
Army Corps, then loading in Hawaii for the 
Yap operation, at General MacArthur's dis- 
posal for an attack on Leyte. General Mac- 
Arthur’s views were requested and 2 days 
later he advised us that he was already pre- 
pared to shift his plans to land on Leyte 
20 October, instead of 20 December as previ- 
ously intended. It was a remarkable ad- 
ministrative achievement. 

The message from MacArthur arrived at 
Quebec at night, and Admiral Leahy, Ad- 
miral King, General Arnold, and I were 
being entertained at a formal dinner by 
Canadian officers. It was read by the ap- 
propriate staff officers who suggested an 
immediate affirmative answer. The message, 
with their recommendations, was rushed to 
us and we left the table for a conference. 


Having the utmost confidence in General 
MacArthur, Admiral Nimitz, and Admiral 
Halsey, it was not a difficult decision to 


make. Within 90 minutes after the signal 
had been received in Quebec, General Mac- 
Arthur and Admiral Nimitz had received 
their instructions to execute the Leyte op- 
eration on the target date 20 October, aban- 
doning the three previously approved inter- 
mediary landings. General MacArthur's 
acknowledgement of his new instructions 
reached me while en route from the dinner 
to my quarters in Quebec. 

That day the Ist Marine Division of Gen- 
eral Geiger’s III Marine Amphibious Corps, 
with a combat team of the Slst Infantry 
Division in reserve, landed in Peleliu in the 
Palau group. Two days later the Sist Divi- 
sion landed on Angaur, an island south of 
Peleliu. 

The War Department 6n 16 September re- 
layed to General MacArthur a report from 
General Stilwell to the effect that the Japa- 
nese offensive in central China would soon 
result in capture of the eastern China air- 
flelds from which Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chen- 
nault’s Fourteenth Air Force had planned 
to support operations in the northern Philip- 
pines. MacArthur replied that Admiral 
Halsey’s carrier task force had so severely 
reduced hostile air capabilities in the Philip- 
pines, Formosa, and the Ryukyus that it 
would be possible to move directly from 
Leyte to Lingayen Gulf without the support 
of Chennault’s air force. Admira]- Halsey’s 


the Philip- 





earrier planes had destroyed almost 2,000 
Japanese aircraft in the probing attacks 
during September. 

On 22 September another combat team of 
the S8ist Division moved to Peleliu, where 
heavy resistance was being met. Capture 
of this island was completed by 30 Septem- 
ber except for a few isolated enemy groups 
which held out in caves for another two 
months. On 21 September, patrols of the 
Sist Division landed on Ulithi, meeting no 


opposition. The main body landed two days 
later. 
The landing on Peleliu coincided with 


General MacArthur’s move to seize Morotai 
north of Halmahera with the 31st and 32d 
Divisions. Despite uniformly stubborn re- 
sistance the Japanese had lost a series of 
islands which were important stepping 
stones for the return to the Philippines and 
the ultimate conquest of Japan. 

The advance of our forces westward across 
the Pacific had been accompanied by the 
steadily expanding strategic operations of 
the Eleventh Army Air Force in Alaska, the 
Seventh Air Force in the Central Pacific, 
and the Fifth and Thirteenth Air Forces in 
the Southwest Pacific. In the operations 
fleet carriers had played a vital part. Dur- 
ing the campaigns through the Southwest 
Pacific and the western mandated islands, 
General Kenney’s aircraft and those of the 
Pacific Ocean Areas swung their ;powerful 
attacks back and forth in mutual] support 
of the various operations. At the same time 
the westward advance had resulted in an 
ability to strike from the air at the founda- 
tions of the Japanese war potential—their 
shipping, petroleum, and aircraft industries. 

Battle of the Visayas “ 

On 19 October two assault forces, the 3d 
commanded by Admiral Wilkinson and the 
7th commanded by Rear Admiral Daniel E. 
LBarbey, approached the east coast of Leyte 
with the Sixth Army under General Krueger 
aboard. It was an armada of combat and 
assault vessels that stretched across the vast 
Pacific horizon. In the covering naval forces 
were the battleships California, M‘ssissippi, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and 
West Virginia with their screen of cruisers 
and destroyers. The troops and matériel 
with which we were to seize Leyte were 
loaded in 33 assault transports, 54 assault 
cargo ships, 151 landing ships (tank), 72 
landing craft (infantry), 16 rocket ships, 
and over 400 other assorted amphibious 
craft. The air cover was provided by planes 
from 18 escort carriers. 

Out to sea Admiral Halsey’s mighty car- 
rier task force, which helped prepare the 
way for the landings by air bombardment, 
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now stood watch for possible Japanese naval 
opposition to the landings. That day a 
Japanese search plane discovered this great 
amphibious force and reported its presence 
to Admiral Kurita’s Singapore fleet, which 
then constituted 60 percent of Japan’s major 
naval units. This report precipitated one 
of the decisive battles of history. 

The X and XXIV Corps of the Sixth Army 
went ashore on schedule the following day 
after the Navy had paved its way with 
drum-fire bombardment. Three days later 
General MacArthur directed the ground 
forces to secure their beach areas and await 
the outcome of the naval battle which was 
now impending. The Japanese made the 
decision to commit their fleet in the battle 
to prevent America’s return to the Philip- 
pines. Admiral King has described the 
great naval action which followed in his re- 
cent report. Every American who reads it 
must be filled with tremendous pride in the 
achievements of our fighting Navy. 

By the 26th it was apparent that the 
Third and Seventh Fleets had virtually eli- 
minated Japan as a sea power. Her fleet 
had suffered a crippling blow. 

In April 1944 the defense of the Philip- 
pines, the Japanese Empire of conquest in 
the south and west, the Netherlands Indies, 
Malaya, Thailand, Borneo, French Indo- 
China, the Moluccas and New Guinea, had 
been in charge of Field Marshai Count 
Hisaichi Terauchi. From his headquarters at 
Manila he controlled 17 Japanese armies total- 
ing about 925,000 men. Terauchi was a typical 
Japanese jingeist. He had been Minister of 
War and commanded the armies which set 
out in 1987 to sack China. In the fall of 
1943 he had assumed command of the south- 
ern armies with headquarters at Singaporé. 
He moved his headquarters to Manila a 
half year later when the Philippines were 
added to his area. The 14th Area Army in 
the Philippines was then under command 
of Lt. Gen. Shigenori Kuroda. A month 
before the forces of General MacArthur and 
Admiral Nimitz were at his throat, Terau- 
chi’s staff had prepared for him the follow- 
ing estimate of American intentions: 

A two-pronged attack on Luzon is planned. 
MacArthur’s Army, aided by naval coopera- 
tion from Nimitz, will advance in the south- 
ern Philippine Islands. ‘The other attack 
will be directed at the northern Philippines 
from the Pacific Ocean. 

Nimitz will provide MacArthur's forces 
with direct cooperation support with a part 
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will be found all the news 


reported in its columns. 
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of his naval forces. His main forces will be 
prepared to engage our navy in the northern 
Philippines and Taiwan area and overcome 
any air resistance. 

The anti-axis Far East Air Army under 
Kenney will overcome any air resistance 
over the Philippines and together with the 
enemy air force stationed in China will 
operate over the North China Sea to isolate 
the Philippines, 

In the six days of the great naval action 
the Japanese position in the Philippines had 
become extremely critical. Most of the ser- 
viceable elements of the Japanese Navy had 
been committed to the battle with disastrous 
results. The strike had miscarried, and 
General MacArthur’s land wedge was firmly 
implanted in the vulnerable flank of the 
enemy. Terauchi no longer had an effective 
fleet to cover his forces in the Philippines or 
his communications to the empire of Malay- 
sia so easily conquered two and one-half 
years before. There were 260,000 Japanese 
troops scattered over the Philippines but 
most of them might as well have been on 
the other side of the world so far as the 
enemy's ability to shift them to meet the 
American thrusts was concerned. If Gen- 
eral MacArthur succeeded in establishing 
himself in the Visayas where he could stage, 
exploit, and spread under cover of over- 
whelming naval and air superiority, nothing 
could prevent him from overrunning the 
Philippines. 

Terauchi decided that the battle must be 
fought in the difficult terrain of the Leyte 
mountains and rice paddies. He relieved 
Kuroda as commander of the 14th Area 
Army and replaced him with General Tomo- 
yoki Yamashita, who had conquered Singa- 
pore in 1942 and then moved to the Philip- 
pines to wind up the campaign after Lt. 
Gen. Masaharu Homma had been unable to 
budge the American forces holding out on 
Bataan. Yamashita was one of Japan’s best 
known generals. For his victories in Singa- 
pore and Bataan he had been given the First 
Area Army in Manchuria, one of. the two 
top field commands in the Kwantung Army. 

To General Makina, commander of the 16th 
Division, then fighting a delaying action 
against the U. S. Sixth Army under General 
Krueger, Yamashita relayed this message: 

The Army has received the following order 
from his Majesty, the Emperor: 

“Enemy ground forces will be destroyed.” 

General MacArthur’s advance continued. 
After securing the high ground overlooking 
Leyte Gulf, Maj. Gen. J. R. Hodge’s XXIV 
Corps penetrated inland to secure Dagami 
and Buraven. The X Corps, under Maj. 
Gen. F. C. Sibert, swept across the San 
Juanico Strait to seize the south coast of 
Samar and landed troops in a short amphib- 
ious operation on the north coast of Leyte. 

By 5 November the American forces had 
reached the vicinity of Limon at the north- 
ern end of the valley road leading to Ormoc, 
the principal Japanese installation on the 
{sland. Bitter fighting for Leyte was now 
in progress, rendered the more difficult by 
typhoons which inaugurated the rainy sea- 
son. 

During the naval battle and the weeks 
following, the Japanese were able to trans- 
port reinforcements to Leyte, but by mid- 
December General Kenney’s land-based 
fighters and Admiral Halsey’s carrier planes 
had strangled this stream of reinforcements, 
On 1 November United States air patrols 
located four large transports unloading, 
escorted by four destroyers and two de- 
stroyer escorts. 


Army planes struck and sank one, pos- 
sibly two transports. On 3 November, an- 
other three transports were seen unlbading 
at Ormoc, but the Japanese maintained suf- 
ficient air patrol overhead and continued 
striking the United States fields on the east 
coast so that their unloading operations 
could not completely be interrupted. On 
7 November three large transports and four 
small transports unloaded, covered by seven 
destroyers and two destroyer escorts. On 
9 November ten destroyers and two heavy 
cruisers brought in four more large troop 
transports. Kenney’s planes attacked and 
sank two transports, one destroyer, and six 
freighters. On 11 November another convoy 
started into Ormoc Bay. Carrier planes, 
now reinforced after the great naval battle, 
attacked. Two transports were sunk. Four 
destroyers were also sent to the bottom and 
the fifth was badly damaged. One destroyer 
escort was sunk. On 7 December an entire 
convoy of six transports, four destroyers, 
and three destroyer escorts were sunk in 
San Isidra Bay by United States planes. On 
11 December three transports and three de- 
stroyers were sunk off Palompam, and the 
following day another destroyer was sunk 
and one destroyer escort and two tfansports 
were badly damaged. By now the Japanese 
were able to commit no more of their valu- 
able ships to the battle for the central 
Philippines and attempted to supply their 
troops already on Leyte by sailboat. 

The Japanese took heavy troop losses in 
these repeated sinkings, but they had at the 








same time made some formidable reinforce- 
ments. By the middle of November troops 
of the U. S. 24th Division, reaching into the 
remnants of the Japanese 16th Division west 
of Jaro, killed a messenger and learned that 
the Japanese ist Division was now on the 
island. Yamashita was therefore commit- 
ting his best troops. The ist Division was 
one of Japan’s finest from the Kwantung 
Army. 

~ When United States forces from the south 
and across the Pacific began to gather speed, 
the 1st Japanese Division had been moved 
to China. After General MacArthur's assault 
force had been sighted, the 1st Division was 
rushed from Shanghai to Manila and then 
on to Leyte. 

In the Ormoc valley the Japanese 1st Divi- 
sion fought fiercely and delayed but could 
not stop Krueger’s advance. By the end 
of November American troops were closing 
on Limon and another column threatened 
Ormoc from the south. Violent rain storms 
and deep mud harassed the supply lines. 
Forward units were dependent on hand- 
earry. Casualties were evacuated by native 
bearers. 

But by 1 December seven divisions were 
well established ashore, five airfields were 
in operation, and the waters of the Visayas 
under firm naval control. 

The 77th Division landed south of Ormoc 
on 7 December and captured the town four 
days later along with great quantities of 
enemy supplies. Toward the end of Decem- 
ber the 7th, 24th, 32d, 77th, and 96th Divi- 
sions, the 1st Cavalry Division, and the Alth 
Airborne Division closed out organized 
Japanese resistance on the island. 

It was at Kilometer 79 on the Ormoc high- 
way that the Japanese Ist Division command 
post, defended by 500 exhausted, defeated 
soldiers made the last stand. This little 
band, made up of every element General 
Kataoka had been able to reassemble, quit 
on the night of 21 December and fled south 
and west. Men of the 32d Division found 
this letter, written by an unknown Japanese 
soldier: 

I am exhausted. We have no food. The 
enemy are now within 500 meters from us. 
Mother, my dear wife and son, I am writing 
this letter to you by dim candle light. Our 
end is near. What will be the future of 
Japan if this island should fall into enemy 
hands? Our air force has not arrived. 
General Yamashita has not arrived. Hun- 
dreds of pale soldiers of Japan are awaiting 
our glorious end and nothing else. This is 
a repetition of what occurred in the Solo- 
mons, New Georgia, and other islands. How 
well are the people of Japan prepared to 
fight the decisive battle with the will to 
re 

Marshal Terauchi, realizing that the Phil- 
ippines were slipping from his grasp fled 
with his headquarters to Saigon, Indo- 
China. 

Command of the battle of Leyte passed to 
Eichelberger’s Eighth Army on 26 December. 
For Krueger’s Sixth Army there was other 
business. 

While mopping-up continued on Leyte, 
General MacArthur had sent a landing force 
of two regiments into southern Mindoro. 
Within 24 hours American planes and PT 
boats were operating off the southern coast 
of Luzon. 

Battle of Luzon 


In the first week of January a new Ameri- 
can assault force gathered east of Leyte, 
slipped through Surigao Strait over the 
sunken wrecks of Japanese warships that 
had gone down in their attempt to turn 
aside the invasion more than two months 
before, and passed into the Mindanao and 
Sulu Seas. This American force was tread- 
ing its way through the heart of the Philip- 
pine Archipelago and through waters where 
the Japanese Navy and air forces had for 
two years maintained unchal’enged suprem- 
acy, to invade Luzon by effecting a landing 
in Lingayen Gulf, its classic point of great- 
est vulnerability. 


No opportunity was overlooked to conceal 
this bold plan from the Japanese. While 
the assault force was proceeding up the west 
coast of Luzon, Kenney’s planes and the 
guerillas under MacArthur's direction con- 
centrated on the destruction of roads, 
bridges, and tunnels to prevent General 
Yamashita from shifting forces to meet the 
assault. The guerrillas in southern Luzon 
conducted noisy demonstrations to divert 
Japanese attention to the south. Navy mine 
sweepers swept the Balayan, Batangas, and 
Tayabas Bays on the south coast of Luzon. 
Landing ships and merchantmen approached 
the beaches until they drew fire, then slipped 
out under cover of night. United States 
transport planes flew over Batangas and 
Tayabas and dropped dummies to simulate 
an airborne invasion... The Tokyo radio re- 
ported that American troops were trying to 
land on Luzon but had been driven off. 
Japanese forces on the island, harassed by 
guerrillas and by air, drove north, south, 
east, and west in confusion, became tangled 
in traffic jams on the roads, and generally 
dissipated what chance they might have had 
to repel the landing force. On 9 January 
the U. 8S. Sixth Army, now composed of the 
I and XIV Corps, hit the beaches in 
Lingayen Gulf. By nightfa!l, 68,000 troons 
were ashore and in control of a 15-mile 





beachhead, 6,000 yards deep. 

The landing had caught every major hos- 
tile combat unit in motion with the excep- 
tion of the 23d Infantry Division to the 
southeast of the beachhead in the central 
Luzon plain and its supporting 58th inde- 
pendent mixed brigade 25 miles to the north 
of Lingayen Gulf. Yamashita’s inability to 
cope with General MacArthur’s swift moves, 
his desired reaction to the deception mea- 
sures, the guerrillas, and General Kenney’s 
aircraft combined to place the Japanese in 
an impossible situation. The enemy was 
forced into a piecemeal commitment of his 
troops. The Japanese 10th and 105th Divi- 
sions in the Manila area which were to 
secure Highway No. 5 on the eastern edge 
of the central Luzon plain failed to arrive 
in time. The brunt of defending this with- 
drawal road to the north fell to the 2d Japa- 
nese Armored Division which seemingly 
should have been defending the road to 
Clark Field. 

Genera] MacArthur had deployed a strong 
portion of his assault force on his left or 
eastern flank to provide protection for the 
beachhead against the strong Japanese 
forces to the north and east. 

In appreciation of the enemy’s predica- 
ment the Sixth Army immediately launched 
its advance toward Manila across the bend 
of the Agno which presumably should have 
been a strongly held Japanese defense line. 

The troops met little resistance until they 
approached Clark Field. The I Corps, com- 
manded by Maj. Gen. Innis P. Swift, had 
heavy fighting on the east flank where the 
Japanese were strongly entrenched in hill 
positions. For the time being they were to 
be held there to keep the supply line for 
the advance on Manila secure. 

On 29 January troops of General Hall's 
XI Corps under strategic direction of the 
Eighth Army landed on the west coast of 
Luzon near Subic Bay, meeting light oppo- 
sition, They drove eastward to cut off the 
Bataan peninsula where General MacArthur 
had made his stand three years before, de- 
nying the Japanese the use of Manila harbor 
for months. 

The 11th Airborne Division on 31 January 
made an unopposed amphibious landing at 
Nasugbu in Batangas Province south of 
Manila. Three days, later the division’s para- 
chute regiment jumped to Tagavtay ridge 
dominating the Cavite area. That night 
troops of the Ist Cavalry Division raced 
through Novaliches and reached Grace Park 
in the northeastern portion of the city of 
Manila. On 6 February the airborne troons 
reached Nichols Field. As the troons of the 
Sixth Army closed on Manila from the north, 
northwest, and south, the situation of Japa- 
nese forces in the city was rendered hope- 
less but they fought bitterly from house to 
house. Organized resistance ceased on 23 
February when American infantry pene- 
trated the old walled city. 

Preceded by heavy air and naval hom- 
bardment, elements of the 38th Division 
landed on 15 February at Mariveles on the 
tip of Bataan. Resistance was light and 
our soldiers rapidly advanced along the 
perimeter road west of Manila Bay. While 
the battle for the city still raged, MacArthur 
moved to open Manila Bay and begin prepa- 
ration of the Philippines as a major base 
for the next United States advances in the 
far Pacific. 

Corregidor had gone under Allied bhom- 
bardment on 23 January, and in less than 
a month Kenney’s airmen dropped 3,128 tons 
of bombs on the two and _ three-fourths 
square-mile island that controls Manila Bay. 

On the morning of 16 February, two long 
trains of Army C-47 transports approached 
the “Rock,” close to the 500-foot sheer cliffs. 
A sudden 18-mile-an-hour wind swept the 
air clear of the smoke and dust of the naval 
and air bombardment that had ceased a few 
minutes earlier. Then the troop carriers be- 
gan to sow the sky. ‘Chutes snilled ont 
white and troops of the veteran 503d Para- 
chute Regiment drifted downward toward 
the lighthovse and golf course on the litt’e 
island, against scattered small arms fire 
from the Japs on the ground. Simnitane- 
onsly, troops of the 34th Infantry Regiment 
hit the shore in assault boats at San José 
South Dock. They ran into a heavy mine 
field covering the entire length of the beach, 
but litt'e fire from Japs on the island. 

Fighting in the tunnels built by Ameri- 
cans in an attempt to make Corregidor im- 
pregnable prior to World War II, the Jans 
continued their suicidal resistance for nearly 
two weeks. Toward the end there was a 
series of terrific explosions on the islands 
as the Japs destroyed the tunnel system and 
themselves with it. Amer‘eans sealed up 
remaining caves and an estimated 300 Jans. 
A total of 4.215 Japs were killed on the 
island, an unknown number blown up. Of 
the 3,038 Americans who took back Corregi- 
dor, 136 were killed, 8 were missing, and 
531 wounded, 

Manila Bay was open in early March. In 
less than two months General MacArthur 
accomplished what the Japanese had needed 
six to do after Pearl Harbor. 

In late February, e'ements of the EFighth 
Army’s 41st Division effected an unopposed 
landing at Puerto Pricesa, Palawan Island. 
The force captured the town with its two 
airstrips and completely occupied Puerto 





Princesa Peninsula. The airfields gave con. 
trol of a wide area of the China Sea greatly 
facilitating the severance of Japanese com. 
munication with Malaysia and Burma. 

On 10 March other 41st Division troops 
landed on the western tip of Mindanao, 
second largest island in the Philippine 
group. Initial resistance was light and the 
city of Zamboanga fell the following day, 
but heavy fighting followed in the foothills 
and continued for weeks. 

Landings were made during March on 
Panay, Cebu, and Negros. Reconnaissance 
parties went ashore on Jolo, Tawitawi, and 
other islands in the Sulu Archipelago, ex. 
tending our holdings to within 40 miles of 
(Borneo. In each case the landings were 
effected most skillfully with a minimum of 
resistance but stubborn and prolonged fight- 
ing usually followed in the hills. 

Driving north from the central plain of 
Luzon, the Sixth Army Divisions met a 
fanatical enemy in the mountain ranges be- 
tween Baguio and Balete Pass, East of 
Manila, infantry fought for long weeks 
across successive, bitterly-contested moun- 
tain ridges. Other elements cleared the area 
south of Laguna de Bay and advanced along 
the highway toward the Bicol Peninsula, 
On 1 April, a reinforced combat team landed 
at Legaspi in southeast Luzon. With the 
help cf guerrillas, this force cleared the 
southeastern tip of the island and then 
moved northward toward our other troops 
advancing from central Luzon. 

In mid-April, with the campaign in the 
Visayas drawing to a close, General Bichel- 
berger sent the X Corps of his Eighth Army 
ashore on Central Mindanao north of Cota- 
bato. By this time our troops were well 
established in the Zamboanga area and 
guerrilla forces were in possession of large 
areas in Northern Mindanao. Driving east- 
ward to Davao Gulf, infantry of the 24th 
Division, X Corps, took Davao City on 4 
May after house-to-house fighting. A column 
of the 31st Division drove north up the val- 
ley of the Pulangi River to Kibawe. Mean- 
while, on Luzon, the ‘important city of 
Baguio had fallen to the 33d and 37th Divi- 
sions. 

Allied gains ih the Southwest Pacific were 
extended on 1 May by an amphibious force 


of Australian and Netherland East Indies 
troops which landed on oil-rich Tarakao 
Island, off the northeast coast of Borneo, 
By the end of the month all important in- 
stallations on the island were in Allied 
hands, 

In mid-May another landing was made on 
Mindanao, this time at Agusan on the 
guerrilla-held north coast. In two days the 
assault troops had driven 12 miles south and 


seized the town and airfield of Del Monte. 


On 13 May, after months of extremely 
hard fighting, Balete Pass, gateway to the 
Cagayan Valley, was captured. East of 
Manila, on the same day, the Ist Cavalry 
Division reaehed the sea at Binangonap 


Point, thus dividing the last enemy pocket 
in central Luzon and cutting to the rear of 
the strong enemy positions in the Marikins 
watershed. 

The Net Closes 


The superforts were now blasting the 
great cities of the Japanese Islands on 4B 
ever-increasing scale. Chief targets were alr 
craft plants. Docks and small manufactur- 
ing plants received their share of the pub- 


ishment. 

On 19 February the V Marine Corps sup 
ported by Admiral R. A. Spruance’s Fiftb 
Fleet landed along the south coast of Iwo 
Jima, 775 miles from the main Japanese 
Island of Honshu. The fighting was exceP- 


tionally heavy and it was a month before 
organized resistance terminated. The Japa- 
nese defense grew more desperate as our 
advance moved toward the shores of theif 
homeland. 

Iwo Jima was of vital importance to the 
air assault on Japan. Japanese interceptors 


which came up to meet the B-29 strike oD 
Tokyo on 7 Apri] 1945 found a strong Mus- 
tang escort with our bombers. The Iwe 
fields saved hundreds of battle-damaged 
B-29’s unable to make the full return flight 
to their bases in the Marianas, 800 miles 
further to the south. 

Meanwhile Philippine-based aireraft were 


establishing command over Formosa and the 
China Coast and our naval carrier planes, 
as well as the superforts, delivered strikes 


at the very he@rt of Japan. It was now 
possible to drive forward into the Ryukyos 
along the main Japanese archipelago border 
ing the East China Sea. 

The offensive on the Ryukyus was 
launched on 26 March when the 77th Divi- 


sion of Lt. Gen. Simon B. Buckner's - 


Army landed on Kerama Retto 
Okinawa. In three days the force hid 8 
cured all islands in the Kerama chain and 
had emplaced artillery within range ©! the 
key island, Okinawa. 

Under cover of an intense naval bon bard: 
ment, the XXIV Army Corps and the Ill 
Marine Corps established beachheads 0” sy 


west coast of long, narrow Okinawa 
April. Aided by a realistic feint tow 
the thickly populated southern tip of the 
island, our forces met little resistance in the 
landing and in_ consolidating positions 
ashore. After driving across the island the 
(Please turn to Nezt Page) 
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Gen. Marshall's Report 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
Marines swung northward against light to 
moderate opposition; the Army corps turned 
south toward Naha, principal city of the 
island, where it was confronted by the main 

Japanese force elaborately entrenched. 

By the end of the first week, four United 
States divisions were ashore and Marine 
fighters were operating from the Yontan 
airfield. The III Marine Corps had driven 
20 miles northward. 

General Hodge, commander of the XXIV 
Army Corps wrote: 

It is going to be really tough. There are 
6,000 to 70,000 fighting Japs holed up in 
the south end of the island, and I see no 
way to get them out except blast them out 
yard by yard. Our attack is set to go soon, 
and I think we are ready. 

The Japs have tremendous amounts of 
artillery and have used it far more intelli- 
gently than I have ever seen them use it 
to date. With best estimate, it shows 
around 500 or more individual weapons of 
7-mm or better, including some 169-175 of 
caliber 105 or better. The most powerful 
weapon of long-range we have encountered 
to date is the 150 rifle with range of 27,000 
yards which fires occasionally upon the two 
airfields from the vicinity of Shuri. They 
are using quite a few of the Spigot mortars 
(320-mm), 260-mm mortars, and aerial bombs 
up to 260 kilograms fitted as rockets. They 
are also using large sized rockets some- 
where in the 5-, 6- to 8-inch class. 

The terrain is decidedly rugged and cut 
ap with many cliffs, natural and man-made, 
limestone and coral caves, and organized 
over long periods of time, and well-man- 
ned. 

After mopping-up al!) of the northern part 
of the island, the Marines took over a 
sector in the south to throw their weight 
into the drive for Naha. Progress continued 
slow against the bitterest sort of opposition 
but by the middle of June, our troops had 
broken through the heavily fortified Naha 
and Shuri defense lines and had compressed 
the Japanese into two pockets on sopthern 
Okinawa. 

The ferocity of the ground fighting was 
matched by frequent Japanese air assaults 
on our shipping in the Okinawa area. By 
the middle of June, 33 U. S. ships had been 
sunk and 45 damaged, principally by aerial 
attacks. In the Philippines campaign U. §8., 
forces first met the ful] fury of the kami- 
kaze or suicide attacks, but at Okinawa the 
Japanese procedure was better organized 
and involved larger numbers of planes; also 
the Baka plane appeared, something quite 
new and deadly. This small, short range, 
rocket-accelerated aircraft, carried more 
than a ton of explosives in its war head. 
It was designed to be carried to the attack, 
slung beneath a medium bomber, then di- 
rected in a rocket-assisted dive to the target 
by its suicide pilot. It was in effect, a 
piloted version of the German V-1. 

By mid-June, the Japanese had lost 
twenty percent of their total combat aircraft 
strength in the battle for Okinawa; in all, 
3400 Japanese planes were shdt down over 
the Ryukyus and Kyushu and 800 more 
were destroyed on the ground. During the 
same period our losses totaled more than a 
thousand aircraft. 

The pattern of fanatical Japanese resist- 
ance continued in the southernmost tip of 
the island. Each successive strong point 
was cleared only by heroic efforts of our 
soldiers and marines. By the end of June 
we had suffered 39,000 casualties in the 
Okinawa campaign, which included losses 
of over 10,000 among naval personnel of the 
supporting fleet. By the same date, 109,629 
Japanese had been killed and 7,871 taken 
prisoner. 

With victory just within his grasp, the 
Tenth Army Commander, General Buckner, 
was forward with his assault infantry, ob- 
serving the progress of,this final drive to 
clean up the island on fs June. An enemy 
artillery salvo squarely bracketed his obser- 
vation post, and General Buckner died a 
soldier's death a few minutes tater. This 
splendid leader was replaced by General 
Joseph W. Stilwell then Commander of the 
Army Ground Fores. The Ground® Forces 
Command was given to General Jacob L. 
Devers, the veteran commander of the 
Southern Group of Eisenhower’s Armies. 

General Buckner had won his battle. 
Within three days of his death, all organ- 
_ resistance had ceased on Okinawa, our 
— Strategic base within the shadow of 

¢ Japanese homeland. 

wane 98th Australian Division on 10 June 

€ an unopposed landing at Brunei Bay, 


7 mesthwent Borneo, seizing the naval 
a orage and airfields. By overland and 
mphiblons operations the Australians 


gad drove south to important oilfields 
4 — and Miri, The establishment of 
bined naval facilities at Brunei Bay, com- 
bona with those in the Philippines, com- 
a \a chain of mutually supporting stra- 
oad ases from which Allied air and naval 
= could cover the Asiatic coast from 

Bapore to Shanghai, interdicting the 


enemy's overland communication 

s and escape 
routes in Indo-China and Malaya. 
General Krueger began the 
Japanese on 


Meanwhile, 
nal operations against the 





Luzon when the 87th Division drove north- 
ward from Balete Pass into the Cagayan 
Valley. North of Baguio, our forces met 
stiff resistance from Japanese remnants who 
had gathered for a last stand among the 
precipitous mountains. Further north, Phil- 
ippine guerrillas cleared large areas of 
northwest Luzon. On 21 June these forces, 
assisted by Rangers of the Sixth U. 8S. 
Army, captured Aparri, Luzon’s northern- 
most port, and were astride the main road 
through the valley at Tuguegarao. 

On 23 June a paratroop force of the 11th 
Airborne Division dropped just south of 
Aparri, This force drove 25 miles south- 
ward during the next three days to estab- 
lish contact with forward elements of the 
37th Division. 

The seizure of the Cagayan Valley vir- 
tually terminated the campaign in Luzon, 
though sizable pockets of desperate Japa- 
nese remained to be eliminated, In the libera- 
tion of the Philippine Islands, General Mac- 
Arthur‘s armies had killed by that time 
317,000 and captured 7,236 Japanese against 
a U. S. casualty figure of approximately 
60,628 killed, wounded, and missing. 

On 1 July Australian forces landed at 
Balikpapan in southeastern Borneo. Pre- 
ceded by a heavy aerial and naval bombard- 
ment, assault troops suffered only light 
casualties in seizing their beachheads. By 
the middle of July, Balikpapan Harbor was 
open to Allied shipping. 

From California to the coast of China the 
vast Pacific abounded with American power. 
In the Philippines, the Marianas and the 
Ryukyus, our forces under steadily increas- 
ing reinforcements from the European conti- 
nent massed for the final phase of the Pa- 
cific war. The enemy’s shipping had been 
largely sunk or driven from the seas, The 
few remaining fragments of his once power- 
ful naval force were virtually harbor bound 
and the industries and communications of 
Japan were rapidly crumbling under the 
mounting tempo of our aerial bombardment. 
Lord Mountbatten’s forces in southeastern 
Asia were closing in on Malaysia and the 
Netherlands East Indies. Chinese armies, 
newly equipped, trained, and determinedly 
led, were gradually assuming the offensive. 

The day of final reckoning for a treacher- 
ous enemy was at hand, 

Final Victory 

By direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General MacArthur assumed command of all 
United States Army Forces in the Pacific 
on April 6. Both he and Admiral Nimitz, 
Commander of Naval Forces in the Pacific, 
were directed to prepare for the final opera- 
tions against Japan. By.June General Mac- 
Arthur had created a new command known 
as the United States Army Forces in the 
Western Pacific under Lt. Gen. W. D. Styer 
to replace the old Southwest Pacific Area. 
General Richardson was redesignated Com- 
mander of the Army Forces of the Middle 
Pacific. 

On 10 July the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


ordered another revision of the Pacific Com- 
e 


mand. 

The formerly China-based 20th and 21st 
Bomber Commands were deactivated. The 
2ist became the 20th Air Force and the per- 
sonnel of the 20th Bomber Command was 
transferred to the Eighth Air Force, which 
had been redeployed from Europe. General 
Twining, who had started in the Pacific war 
with the 13th Air Force in the Solomons, 
later moved to command of the 15th Air 
Force in Italy, was given command of the 
new 20th Air Force. General Doolittle re- 
tained command of the 8th. 

Both Air Forces which now controlled the 
mightiest fleet of superbombers ever assem- 
bled, were combined into the U. 8S. Strategic 
Air Force, the Command which controlled 
the American Air assault on Germany. Gen- 
eral Spaatz retained command of USSTAF 
in the Pacific. General Giles became his 
deputy. General LeMay, who once had com- 
manded the B-29 fleet in China, then built 
up the superfortress attack in the Pacific, 
became his Chief of Staff. 

Strategic control of the superfortress fleet 
remained with the Joint Chiefs of Staff with 
General Arnold as their agent. 

During July the superbombers had stead- 
ily increased the scale of their attacks on 
the Japanese homeland. From the Marianas 
bases, the. B-29’s averaged 1,200 sorties a 
week, Okinawa airfields which now occu- 
pied almost all suitable space on the island 
began to fill with heavy bombers, mediums 
and fighters which united in the aerial as- 
sault on the Japanese islands, her positions 
on the Asiatic mainland and what was left 
of her shipping. Fighters from Iwo Jima 
swept the air over the Japanese Islands, 
strafed Japanese dromes and communica- 
tions and gave the superbombers freedom 
of operation. The Third Fleet augmented 
by British units hammered Japan with its 
planes and guns sailing boldly into Japa- 
nese coastal waters. The warships repeat- 
edly and effectively shelled industries along 
the coasts. 

These mighty attacks met little opposi- 
tion. Terrific air losses during the fierce 
battles of Japan’s interdefenses had made 
the enemy desperate. Knowing that inva- 
sion was not long off, he husbanded his now 
waning resources for the final battle. De- 
fending the homeland the enemy had an 





army of 2,000,000, a remaining air strength 
of 8,000 planes of all types, training and 
com bat. 

General MacArthur was massing troops 
and planes in the Philippines and in Oki- 
nawa and in bases te the south of the 
Philippines for the showdown. He, in co- 
operation with Admiral Nimitz,* was pre- 
paring to execute two plans for the invasion 
of Japan: the first known as operation 
OLYMPIC, provided for a _ three-pronged 
assault on southern Kyushu in the fall of 
1945 by the Sixth United States Army, con- 
sisting of the I and the XI Army Corps and 
the V Marine Amphibious Corps. The three 
groups were to land in the order named at 
Miyazaki, Ariaka Wan, and on the beaches 
west of Kagoshima to isolate the southern- 
most Japanese island and destroy the de- 
fending forces there. Preceding the main 
assault were to be preliminary operations in 
Koshiki Retto and a diversionary feint off 
Shikoku by the IX Corps. 

The second phase of the Japanese inva- 
sion, operation CORONET, was to be carried 
out in the early spring of 1946. The Eighth 
and Tenth Armies, consisting of nine in- 
fantry divisions two armored Divisions and 
three Marine divisions were to assault the 
Kanto or Tokyo plain of eastern Hogshu. 
These two veteran Pacific Armies were to be 
followed ashore by the First Army, which had 
spearheaded our victory in Europe and was 
now to be redeployed for the final battle of 
the Pacific. In this attack the First Army 
would have contained 10 infantry divisions. 
The three armies had the mission of de- 
stroying the Japanese Army on the main 
home island and to occupy the Tokyo-Yoko- 
homa area. On Kyushu we would have held 
a one-corps reserve of three infantry divi- 
sions and one airborne. From here the plan 
was to fan out to the north and clean up 
the remainder of the Japanese islands. Sup- 
porting the clean-up would ultimately have 
been an air garrison equivalent to 50 groups. 

These were our plans for final victory in 
World War II should Japan fight to a last 
ditch national suicide. But we had other 
plans which we anticipated might bring a 
much speedier end to the war. For years 
the full resources of American and British 
science had been working on the principle 
of atomic fission. By the spring of this year 
we knew that success was at hand. While 
President Truman was meeting with the 
British Prime Minister and Generalissimo 
Stalin at Potsdam, a new and terrible bomb 
was taken to a deserted area of New Mexico 
and detonated. The results were even more 
terrifying than was anticipated. A report 
was rushed to the Secretary of War and 
the President at Potsdam, Germany, and it 
was decided to use this weapon immediately 
in an effort to shorten the war and save 
thousands of American lives. From Pots- 
dam General Spaatz received orders to drop 
the atomic bomb on the industrial installa- 
tions of one of four selected cities from 
which he could make his own selection ac- 
cording to weather and target any time after 
the 3d of August. He chose the military 
base city of Hiroshima. 

On 6 August the bomb was dropped. The 
results are well known. 

Two days later the Soviet Union declared 
war on Japan and within a few hours the 
Red Army was again on the march, this time 
driving with powerful blows into the pride 
of Japanese military power, the Kwantung 
Army of Manchuria. The first Red offen- 
sives were across the Manchuria borders and 
southward on the island of Sakhalin. The 
advance by the Red divisions was swift. 
They struck first to isolate Manchuria and 
then Korea. In rapid thrusts from outer 
Mongolia and Trans Baikal, the Soviet forces 
drove deep into Manchuria and struck the 
Khinghan range, captured the communica- 
tions center and bases at Hailar and crossed 
the Khinghan barrier into Harbin, key city 
of central Manchuria. To the south strong 
mobile forces crossed the desolate Gobi 
desert toward southern Manchuria. 

Then, on 9 August, the Strategic Air 
Forces loosed a second atomic bomb on 
Nagasaki, which displayed greater destruc- 
tive blast and fire than the Hiroshima bomb. 
The smoke of the Nagasaki detonation rose 
50,000 feet into the air and was visible for 
more than 175 miles. 

The week of 6 August had been one of 
swift and sudden disaster to the nation 
which fired the first shot in the series of 
conflicts that led to World War II. Japan 
was being made to pay in full for her 
treacheries at Mukden and at Shanghai, at 
Pearl Harbor and at Bataan. The enemy 
situation was hopeless. On 10 August the 
Japanese Government sued for peace on the 
general terms enunciated by the Allied 
powers at the Potsdam Conference. 

Order of Battle U. 8. Army Forces in the 

Pacific (as of 14 August 1945) 

General Headquarters, U. 8. Army Forces 
in the Pacific—Genera!l of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur, Commander, Manila, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands. 

Sixth Army—Gen. Walter Krueger, Com- 
mander, Luzon, Philippine Islands; 40th In- 
fantry Division—Brig. Gen. D. J. Myers, 
Commander, Panay, Philippine Islands; 11th 





*Naval aspects of the plans are not dis- 
cussed here. 
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Airborne Division—Maj. Gen. J. M. Swing, 
Commander, Luzon, Philippine Islands; I 
Corps—Maj. Gen. Il. P. Swift, Commander, 
Luzon, Philippine Islands; 25th Infantry 
Division—Maj. Gen. C. L. Mullins, Comman- 
der, Luzon, Philippine Islands; $3d Infantry 
Division—Maj. Gen. P, W. Clarkson, Com- 
mander, Lugon, Philippine Islands; 4lst In- 
fantry Division—Maj. Gen. J. A. Doe, Com- 
mander, Mindanao, Philippine Islands; IX 
Corps—Maj. Gen. C. W. Ryder, Commander, 
Leyte, Philippine Islands; 77th Infantry 
Division—Maj, Gen. A. D. Bruce, Comman- 
der, Cebu, Philippine Islands; 8lst Infantry 
Division—Maj. Gen. P. J. Mueller, Comman- 
der, Leyte, Philippine Islands; XI Corps— 
Lt. Gen. C. P. Hall, Commander, Luzon 
Philippine Islands; 43d Infantry Division— 
Maj. Gen. L, F. Wing, Commander, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands; America] Infantry Divi- 
sion—Maj. Gen. W. H. Arnold, Commander, 
Cebu, Philippine Islands; Ist Cavalry Divi- 
sion—Maj. Gen. W. C. Chase, Commander, 
Luzon, Philippine Islands, 

Eighth Army—Lt. Gen. R. L. EBichelberger, 
Commander, Leyte, Philippine Islands; 93d 
Infantry Division—Maj. Gen. H. H. Johnson, 
Commander, Morotai Island, New Guinea, 
and Philippine Islands; 96th Infantry Divi- 





sion—Maj. Gen. James L. Bradley, Com- 
mander, Okinawa, Ryukyus Islands, and 
Mindanao, Philippine Islands; X Corps— 


Maj. Gen. F. C. Sibert, Commander, Mindanao, 
Philippine Islands; 24th Infantry Division— 
Maj. Gen. R. B. Woodruff, Commander, 
Mindanao, Philippine Islands; 3lst Infantry 
Division—Maj, Gen. C. A. Martin, Comman- 
der, Mindanao, Philippine Islands; XIV 
Corps—Lt. Gen. O. W. Griswold, Comman- 
der, Luzon, Philippine Islands; 6th Infantry 
Division—Maj. Gen. C. E. Hurdis, Com- 
mander, Luzon, Philippine Islands; 32d In- 
fantry Division—Maj. Gen. W. H. Gill, Com- 
mander, Luzon, Philippine Islands; 37th In- 
fantry Division—Maj. Gen. R. 8. Beightler, 
Commaader, Luzon, Philippine Islands; 38th 
Infantry Division—Maj. Gen. F. A. Irving, 
Commander, Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

Tenth Army—Gen. J. W. Stilwell, Com- 
mander, Okinawa, Ryukyus Islands; XXIV 
Corps—Lt. Gen. J. R. Hodge, Commander, 
Okinawa, Ryukyus Islands; 7th Infantry 
Division—Maj. Gen. A. V. Arnold, Comman- 
der, Okinawa, Ryukyus Islands; 27th In- 
fantry Division—Maj. Gen. G. W. Griner, Jr., 
Commander, Ie Shima and Okinawa, Ryuk- 
yus Islands; U. S. Army Forces, Middle 
Pacific—Lt. Gen. R. C. Richardson, Jr., 
Commander, Oahu, Hawaiian Islands; 98th 
Infantry Division—Maj. Gen. A. M. Harper, 
Commander, Oahu, Hawaiian Islands; U. 8. 
Army Forces, Western Pacific—Lt. Gen. W. 
D. Styer, Commander, Luzon, Philippine Is- 
lands; Far East Air Forces—Gen,. G. C. Ken- 
ney, Commander, Okinawa, Ryukyus Is- 
lands; Fifth Air Force—Lt. Gen. B. C. 
Whitehead, Commander, Okinawa, Ryukyue 
Islands; Seventh Air Force—Brig. Gen. T. D. 
White, Commander, Saipan, Marianas Is- 
lands; Thirteenth Air Force—Maj. Gen. P. 
B. Wurtsmith, Commander, Leyte, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Order of Battle U. 8. Army Strategic Air 

Forces (as of 14 August 1945) 

Headquarters, U. 8. Army Strategic Air 
Forces, Guam, Marianas Islands: Command- 
ing General—Gen. Carl Spaatz; Deputy 
Commander—Lt. Gen, B. McK. Giles; Chief 
of Staff—Maj. Gen. C. B. LeMay; Eighth Air 
Force, Okinawa, Ryukyus Islands: Com- 
manding General—Lt. Gen. James H. Doo- 
little; Twentieth Air Force, Guam, Marianas 
Islands; Commanding General—Lt. Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining. 

OCCUPATION 


Orderly civil administration must be 
maintained in support of military operations 
in liberated and occupied territories. In 
previous wars, the United States had no 
prepared plan for this purpose. In this war 
it was necessary to mobilize the full re- 
sources of both liberated and occupied coun- 
tries to aid in defeating the enemy. The 
security of lines of communication and 
channels of supply, the prevention of sabo- 
tage, the control of epidemics, the restora- 
tion of production in order to decrease im- 


‘port needs, the maintenance of good order 


m general, all were factors involved. It 
was important to transform the inhabitants 
of liberated countries into fighting allies. 
The Civil Affairs Division was created on 
1 March 1943 to establish War Department 
policies designed to handle these problems. 
In joint operations, the Division works 
closely with a similar agency in the Navy 
Department, as well as with related civilian 
agencies to determine and to implement 
United States policies. The Army and Navy 
are represented on the Joint Civil Affairs 
Committee under the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
which is charged with planning for civil 
affairs in both Europe and the Pacific. In 
combined operations, United States policies 
are coordinated with those of the British 
throngh the Combined Civil Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
Army officers were trained at the Sehool 
of Military Government established at the 
University of Virginia and at Civil Affairs 
(Please turn to Page 291): 
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RS. Robert P. Patterson, wife of the 

Secretary of War, and Mrs. James 
Forrestal, wife of the Secretary of the 
Navy, were in the company of Cabinet 
ladies entertained at luncheon Monday 
by Mrs. Truman at the White House, a 
customary function at the beginning of 
each season for the “First Lady” presid- 
ing ip that capacity. 

Another informal function was held 
Wednesday at the White House when the 
portrait of the President to be placed in 
the Senate chamber was on view to a few 
friends. 

The Secretary of War and Mrs. Patter- 
son were among the invited guests of 
Col. and Mrs. John Haskell when they 
entertained Thursday from five to seven 
o’clock, ; 





—_o-——- 

Mrs. Omar Bradley was hostess at 

luncheon at Fort Myer Tuesday in com- 

pliment to Col. and Mrs. Frank Hunter 

of White Sulphur Springs, Va., who are 

house guests of Mr. and Mrs. Clayton C. 
Townes. 


——_o0-—— 

The Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
General Alexander A. Vandegrift, and 
Mrs. Vandegrift, and the Surgeon General 
of the Army, and Mrs. Norman T. Kirk 
were among Service folk attending the 
reception given by the Charge d’Affaires 
of Poland, M. Zoltpwski in honor of Po- 
land’s Foreign Minister, M. Wicently 
Rzymowski, and Mme. Rzymowska, Tues- 
day afternoon. The day before the dis- 
tinguished Polish visitor signed the 
United Nations Charter, making his coun- 
try the fifty-first nation to subscribe to 
the world security pact. 

Mrs. Patterson, wife of the War Sec- 
retary, was also a guest, and was accom- 
panied by their son, Capt. Robert P. Pat- 
terson, jr., USA, on from the West Coast. 


—_o0——- 

Rear Adm. and Mrs. Clarke Woodward 

were among those attending the opening 

of the supper dances at the Sulgrave 

Club, Monday evening, at which Miss 
Margaret Truman was also a guest. 


—o-——- 

Maj. Gen. Joao Batista Mascarenhas 
de Moraes, Commanding General of the 
Brazilian Expeditionary Force in Italy, 
accompanied by a group of officers of the 
Brazilian Army, arrived at the National 
Airport, Washington, D. C., early Wed- 
nesday morning, 17 October, for a two 
weeks’ visit to the United States as the 
guests of the War Department. 

On Wednesday afternoon General Mas- 
carenhas placed a wreath on the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier, Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, after being entertained 
by General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall, Chief of Staff, at a luncheon in The 
Pentagon. 

On Thursday he and his party called 
on President Truman at the White House 
and also on Secretary of War Patterson. 
That evening they were guests at a re- 
ception at the Brazilian Embassy. 





THE FULFILLMENT 
OF A DREAM 


General James Harbord 
first thought of it...told the 
! President of the Del Monte 
Properties Company what 
a wonderful place the Mon- 
terey Peninsula might be 
for officers in the service to 
retire to. Close to the his- 
toric Monterey Presidio, 
with a healthful, year-round 
climate, it offers every fa- 
cility for sports and social 
. activities. 

The outgrowth of the General's suggestion 
was the Monterey Peninsula Country Club, 
now having a membership of approximately 
400, including many retired officers. Mem- 
bers are elected; then purchase home sites 
and memberships at average costs of $1,000 
to $1,500, with dues of $5.00 per month. 

Full details upon request 
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MRS. BUREN RILEY SHIELDS, 


. 


who, before her recent marriage to 
Lt. Shields, was Miss Betty Hale 
Sherman, daughter of Brig. Gen. and 
Mrs. Harry B. Sherman, USA. 








an 











The following day the party left Wash- 
ington for the U. S. Military Academy. 
They will leave New York the afternoon 
of Sunday, 21 Oct., for a tour of military 
installations including Ft. Knox, Ky.; 
Ft. Leavenworth, Kans.; Ft. Sill, Okla.; 
and Ft. Benning, Ga. He will also visit 
the Bushnell General Hospital near Salt 
Lake City, Utah, where members of the 
Brazilian Expeditionary Force wounded 
in Italy are convalescing. 

In addition to General Mascarenhas, 
other members of the party are: Briga- 
dier General Zenobio da Costa; Air 
Brigadier Antonio Appel Netto who will 
make a separate tour of air installations, 
rejoining the main party at Ft. Sill; Colo- 
vel Alvaro Pratti de Aguiar; Colonel 
Paulo Figueiredo; Colonel Fernando de 
Saboia Mandeira de Mello; Colonel Hum- 
berto de Alencar Castello Branca ; Colonel 
Nester Penha Brasil; Lieutenant Colonel 
Juan Adil de Oliveira; Captain Jose 
Maria Romaguera ; Captain Rubens Alves 
de Vasconcellos and Captain Humberto 
Aguiar. 

——o-—- 

Mrs. Heiss, wife of Lt. Col. Gustave M. 
Heiss, who is stationed in Washington, 
D. C., was the principal speaker at the 
Kappa Kappa Gamma Founders Day 
Banquet at the Washington Club on Fri- 
day, 12 Oct. (This marked the 75th an- 
niversary of the founding of Kappa 
Kappa Gamma.) 

Mrs. Heiss is the national advisor to 
the Army and Navy Associations of the 
fraternity. It was she who originated the 
idea, and was the first chairman of the 
“Service Women’s Centers” established 
and staffed by Kappas to provide rest, 
assistance, refreshment, and recreation to 
women of the armed forces. There are 
now 14 located in the principal cities. A 
total of 225,000 women of the armed 
forces have used these hospitable centers. 


—o-——- 
The benefit dessert bridge by the Offi- 
cers’ Wives Club of Long Beach, Calif., 
on 3 Oct. at the Army-Navy Club was 


very well attended. Proceeds from this 
luncheon will go into the treasury to help 
the fund for the Christmas entertainment 
which the Officers’ Wives Club each year 
provides for the patients at the U. 8S. Na- 
val Hospital. In addition to similar 
parties on a smaller scale which members 
have given in their homes, many of the 
(Please turn to Next Page) 


Weddings and Engagements 

RIG. Gen. and Mrs. Hammond D. 

Birks announce the marriage of their 
daughter Mary Elizabeth, to Lt. James 
Thurman Root, son of Col. and Mrs. Wal- 
ter N. Root, on Monday, 8 Oct. at Camp 
Beale, Calif. The wedding took place at 
the Post Chapel. 

Following the ceremony a _ reception 
was held at the Officers’ Club. 

Attending the bride as Matron of 
Honor was Mrs. Walter H. Root, jr., wife 
of Lt. Walter H. Root, jr., who acted as 
his brother’s best man. 

The bride is a graduate of the Milwau- 
kee, Downer Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin and Edgewood Park College at 
Briarcliff Manor, New York. 

Lieutenant Root, who was graduated in 
the class of 1945, West Point Military 
Academy, is with the Infantry. 


—~—e— 

At the home of Col. and Mrs. Eustace 
Peixotto, in Washington, D. C., Miss 
Betty Hale Sherman, daughter of Briga- 
dier General and Mrs. Harry B. Sher- 
man, was married Thursday even- 
ing, 27 Sept., to Lt. Buren Riley Shields, 
jr, AUS. Rev. Eben Brenk, Chaplain, 
USA, performed the double ring cere- 
mony. 

The bride was given in marriage by 
Colonel Peixotto in the absence of her 
father who is overseas and her only at- 
tendant was her sister, Miss Eleanore 
Sherman a senior at Cornell University. 
Mr. Harold Chitteem of Washington and 
Lee University was best man. 

The bride wore an old lace gown with 
court train and finger tip veil held in 
place by a coronet of orange blossoms. 
She carried white roses and white 
orchids. Miss Eleanore Sherman wore a 
gown of rose and net, and carried an 
arm bouquet of pink roses. 

An informal reception followed the 
ceremony, when the bride cut her cake 
with her father’s and her husband’s 
sabers, after which Lt. and Mrs. Shields 


p left for Hot Springs, Va. 


The bride belongs to one of the oldest 
New England families, being a direct 
descendant of Maj. Samuel Hale and the 
great-grand niece of the late Edward 
Everett Hale. She attended Junior Col- 
lege and Madison College. 

Lt. Shields was graduated from Fish- 
burn Military Academy, Waynesboro, 
Va., and attended V. P. I. He has served 
a year and a half overseas and at present 
is under orders to proceed to Camp 
Breckenridge, Ky. 

————9---—- 

At high noon on Tuesday, 9 Oct., in An- 
niston, Ala., Miss Priscilla Louise Good- 
wyn, daughter of Lt. Col. and Mrs. Allen 
Agee Goodwyn, became the bride of Sgt. 
Marvin A. Harris. The ceremony took 
place at the Church of St. Michael and 
All Angels with the Rev. John L. Old- 
ham, rector, officiating. 

The bride’s only attendant was her sis- 
ter, Miss Rita Goodwyn. Mr. John C. 
Chapman of Alexander City, Ala., was 
the best man. In the absence of her 
father, who is overseas, the bride was 
given in marriage by Mr. L. A. Stanley 





of Anniston. She is the granddaughter 
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of Lt. Col. and Mrs. M. B. Dunning, Uga. 
Ret., of San Francisco. 

After the wedding a reception was held 
at the bride’s home in McMillian Terrace 
Sgt. and Mrs. Harris will have a brie 
wedding trip in Florida after which they 
will go to Ft. Benning, Ga., where he wij] 
attend Officers Candidate School. §gt 
Harris has recently returned from 
months in the European Theatre 


—_0-— 

Lt. Col. and Mrs. Will H. Gordon of 
Auxtin, Tex., announce the engagement 
of their daughter, Miss Francy Fen 
Gordon to Lt. Shelby Dale Scott of Nor. 
folk, Va., and Annapolis, Md. Miss Gor. 
don attended school at Chattanooga J, 
and University of Texas. Lt. Scott grad. 
uated from Greenbrier Military Acad. 
emy and attended Duke U. He has re 
cently returned from E. T. O. with the 
2nd Div. 

—_o9-—— 

Maj. and Mrs. David Owen Byars have 
sent out invitations to the marriage of 
their daughter, Frances, to Mr. Frank 
James Abbott, jr., on Saturday, 27 Oct, 
at eight o’clock in the evening in St, An- 
drews Episcopal Church, Louisville, Ky, 

Mr. Abbott is the son of Maj. F. J. Ab- 
bott and Mrs. Abbott, Manchester, N, H. 
Miss Byars is a graduate of the J. M. 
Atherton High School for Girls and at- 
tended Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
Mr. Abbott is a graduate of Tilton Pre 
paratory School and the University of 
New Hampshire. 


—o—__ 

Commo. Milton Oren Carlson, USN, and 
Mrs. Carlson announce the marriage of 
their daughter, Janet, to Lt. Irving 
Brinton Holley, jr., U. S. Army Air 
Forces, son of Mr. and Mrs. Holley of 
Torrington, Conn. 

The wedding took place at Grace Epis 
copal Church, Brooklyn, on 9 Oct. The 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
David Atwater. Mrs. Holley is a gradu- 
ate of Smith College and Mr. Holley grad- 
uated at Amherst and received an MA. 
at Yale. 


—_—o——- 
Admiral Royal Eason Ingersoll, USN, 
and Mrs. Ingersoll of Washington and 
San Francisco announce the engagement 
of their daughter, Alice to Lt. Arthur 
Corydon Nagle, USAF, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Corydon John Nagle of Clarion, 
Iowa. 


—_o——- 

Mrs. Albert Edward Randall, Annap- 
olis, Md., announces the engagement of 
her daughter, Miss Lucille Leslie 
Randall, to Lt. John Southerland, USNR, 
ove of Mr. and Mrs. James Southerland, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Miss Randall’s father is the late Col. 
Albert Edward Randall, USMC, former 
commanding officer of the Marine Bar- 
racks, Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

Miss Randall attended Sweet Briar 
College and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Texas, where she was a mem 
ber of Zeta Tau Alpha Sorority. Liew 
tenant Southerland was graduated from 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute and is 
now attending the Naval Postgraduate 
School, Annapolis. 

Col. and Mrs. Marshall M. Brice 
Staunton, Va., announce the engagemelt 
of their daughter, Love, to Capt. James 








G. Morton, son.of Mr. and Mrs. James 
C. Morton of Garden City, L. I. Capt 
Morton wounded and decorated, a veteral 
of the 101st Airborne Division, has served 
three years with the parachute troops 
He commanded a company of the 506th 
Parachute Infantry Regiment during the 
Normandy invasion, the Holland cam 
paign and the Battle of the Bulge. 
was seriously wounded at Bastogne o 
9 Jan., and is now a patient at Woodrow 
Wilson General Hospital. 
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Posts and Stations 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
15 Oct. 1945 

Capt. and Mre. Charles O. Humphreys and 
Capt. and Mrs. Karl J. Christoph entertained 
Wednesday afternoon at a large cocktail 
party at North Severn Officers’ Mess. 

Mrs. Edward Doolin, wife of Capt. Doolin, 
USN, entertained last week in honor of her 
brother and sister-in-law, Capt. and Mrs. 
George W. Wilcox, and Capt. and Mrs, Abram 
Claude of Washington, 

Mrs. Morton, wife of Comdr. Thomas H. 
Morton, USN, who has been living in Wash- 
ington, is visiting Mrs. Donald Thomas of 
Southgate Ave. 

Capt. and Mrs. Cleveland McCauley of Wash- 
ington entertained at a picnic luncheon last 
Sunday at their farm on the Magothy River. 

Mrs. Howard, widow of the late Capt. Doug- 
las L. Howard, USN, has as her guests for a 
month her son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. James M. B. Howard of Aruba, D. W. I. 

tear Admiral and Mrs. Theodore Ruddock 
of Washington were guests in Annapolis last 
week-end. 

Capt. and Mrs. Valentine Pottle of Wash- 
ington and Rear Adm. Robert Briscoe were 
guests last week-end of Mrs. Pottle’s parents, 
Monsieur and Madame L. Basset of Carvel 
Hall. 

Capt. H. V. MeKittrick, USN, arrived in 
Annapolis recently and will soon occupy a 
house on King George St. for the winter. 

Mrs. Lester O. Wood, wife of Comdr. Wood, 
USN, and daughter, Miss Linda Cameron 
Wood, left last week for the West Coast 
where they will meet Comdr. Wood who will 
be stationed in San Francisco. 

Maj. Philip Rogers, USA, and Mrs. Rogers, 
and Lt. Comdr. and Mrs. C. E. Bell were week- 
end guests of Mrs. Charles Brindupke, of 
Murray Ave. 


—— 
INF. SCH., FT. BENNING, GA. 
15 Oct. 1945 


Maj. Gen. D. R. Bateman, of the British 
Army Staff, is visiting The Infantry School 
on a training inspection tour. General Bate- 
man has served with the Indian Army during 
his entire career. He is a graduate of Sand- 
hurst and present Director of Training in the 
India Command. This position is equivalent 
to the G-3 in our army terms. Throughout 
the African and Italian campaigns, General 
Bateman was in command of the 5th Indian 
Infantry Brigade, 4th Indian Division. 

Col. John C. Blizzard, jr., has been ap- 
pointed S-3 of The Infantry School. 

Brig. Gen. George W. Smythe and Col. J. 
M. Lockett, of Army Ground Forces Head- 
quarters, are inspecting the conversion of The 
Infantry Board to Army Ground Forces Board 
No. 3. 

An inspection team from G-3, War Dept., 
has been visiting The Infantry School and 
Fort Benning installations. The group in- 
eluded Brig. Gen. J. S. Bradley, Col. Creer, 
Col. Ward, Lt. Col. Ryan, Maj. Bender and 
Maj. Green. 

A large group of South American Army 
Officers are expected at The Infantry School 
the latter part of October. Lt. Col. Juan Man- 
dota, Peru; Lt. Col. Albert Villacias and six 
other officers of the Equadorian Army, and 
twenty-four Brazilians, headed by a major- 
general, 

—-0 
NORFOLK, VA. 
18 Oct. 1945 

Rear Adm. and Mrs. Walden Lee Ainsworth 
were at home to officers of the Fifth Naval 
District and their families, and to friends 
in the Hampton Roads area on Sunday, 14 
Oct., from 5 to 7 o’clock. They expect to con- 
tinue these “at homes” at the commandant’s 
quarters in the Naval Operating Base, on the 
second Sunday of each month throughout the 
fall and winter season. 

The Governor of Virginia and Mrs. Colgate 
W. Darden, jr., have issued invitations for a 
reception on Saturday evening, 20 Oct., at 8 
o'clock in the Governor’s Mansion in 'Rich- 
mond, for the members of the Virginia So- 
clety of the National Cathedral Association. 

Capt. Benjamin Eugene Moore, USN, and 
Mrs. Moore announce the engagement of Mrs. 
Moore's sister, Miss Julia Ann Dewey Chad- 
Wick, to Lt. Comdr. Stephen Harrison Mac- 
Gregor, jr., son of Col. Stephen Harrison Mac- 
Gregor, commanding officer of the Springtield 
Armory, Springfield, Mass., and Mrs. Mac- 
Gregor. 

Miss Chadwick is the daughter of the late 
capt. Francis Laird Chadwick and the late 
Mrs. Chadwick. She was graduated from 








Goucher College, Baltimore, and was presented 


to society at a ball given by the Norfolk Ger- 
man Club, Comdr. MacGregor attended Epis- 
copal High School, Alexandria, and is a grad- 
uate of the U. 8S. Naval Academy, class of 
140. He is now attached to the Third Fleet. 
The wedding wil] take place in the late au- 
tumn, 

Mrs. Charles Cameron Crichton announces 
the engagement of her daughter, Miss Annie 
Charleva Crichton, to Capt. Joseph Alexander 
Clemmer, AUS, son of Mr. and Mrs. Phillip 
RLufner Clemmer of Lexington. Miss Crichton 
is a graduate of Madison College and studied 
at Columbia University. Capt. Clemmer is a 
graduate of Washington and Lee University. 
He is home on leave after 30 months’ duty 
overseas. No date has been set for the wed- 
ding. 

Capt. and Mrs. D. S. Cornwell and their 
daughter, Miss Frances Cornwell, who have 
recently returned from Coronado, Calif., and 
have been the guests for several days of Mrs. 
Cornwell’s brother-in-law and sister, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ferrell Moore at “The Hermitage” on 
Lynnhaven River, left Thursday by motor for 
Quincy, Mass., where Capt. Cornwell has been 
ordered for duty. 


—-o——_ 
FORT JACKSON, 8. C. 
12 Oct. 1945 

Maj. Gen. Leland S. Hobbs, commanding 
general of the 30th Division; Brig. Gen. Dun- 
can G, Richart, post commander, and Maj. E. 
C. Branniff of Gen. Richart’s staff, attended 
the meeting of state, government, service and 
civilian war fund officials at Hotel Jefferson 
in Columbia Wednesday when plans were 
formulated for the coming Eighth “Victory” 
war loan drive. The 240th AGF band of Fort 
Jackson furnished music for the occasion. Fol- 
lowing past policy, Fort Jackson will coordi- 
nate the Eighth war loan drive with the cam- 
peigns in adjoining civilian communities, 
furnishing bands, speakers and lending any 
other assistance practicable. Among other 
military officers at the state-wide bond meet- 
ing Wednesday were Maj. Gen. Clayton B. 
Vogel, commander of Parris Island Marine 
Cerps base; Rear Adm. Jules James, comman- 
dant, Sixth Naval District, and Lt. Col. Geo. 
L Mabry of Hagood, S. C., recent recipient 
of the Medal of Honor. 

Col. Paul Elias, commanding officer of the 
59th Ordnance Group, has been transferred 
to the Special Ordnance School at Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds, Md. He will study a four- 
weeks course there. A recent addition to the 
stuff of the 59th Ordnance Group is Maj. 
Julius T. Shepard who recently returned from 
a 31-months’ tour of duty with the 43rd Di- 
vision in the Pacific. 

Col. Walter M. Johnson, commanding of- 
ficer of the 117th Infantry, 30th Division, who 
was awarded the Legion of Merit medal for 
particularly outstanding performance of duty 
in action on the battlefronts of Europe, re- 
ceived the decoration here recently in cere- 
monies at 30th Division headquarters. 

Lt. Col, Basil M. Parks, Post Engineer and 
Connie A. Finney, post fire chief headed rep- 
resentatives of the post fire department in a 
parade and demonstration in Columbia Fri- 
day afternoon in observance of National Fire 
Prevention week. 

The 80th Army Ground Forces band, di- 
rected by CWO Carl Grozan and stationed at 
Fort Jackson under 12th Detachment, Second 
Army, will leave in the near future for Fort 
Bragg, N. C. in a permanent change of Sta- 
tion. At Fort Bragg the band will be assigned 
to Headquarters, First Army. 

a 
CAMP LEE, VA. 
15 Oct. 1945 

Recalling the then Secretary of the Inte- 
rior’s view that opportunity for American in- 
dustry and development was over with the 
end of the War Between the States, General 
Audrew D. Hopping, Deputy Quartermaster 
General for Supply Planning and Operations, 
cautioned the 54th Officer Candidate Class to 
graduate from the Quartermaster Schoo] here 
12 Oct. to make sure “tail lights don’t get 
to be where headlights ought to be.” 

The General told the new second lieuten- 
ants that America proved it was “a great 
peace-loving, home- loving, sport - loving, 
straight-thinking population” by its whole- 
hearted and swift conversion to peace re- 
quirements, and added that with this charac- 
teristic should go the war-taugat necessity 
for eternal vigilance. As long as there is a 
soldier in uniform the duties of the Quarter- 
master must be carried out, he declared, and 


pointed out that by accepting a commission , 


they also accepted the responsibility for help- 
ing maintain international peace. 
30th Col. L. L. Cobb, Schoo] Commandant, 
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who introduced the guest speaker, and Gen- 
eral Hopping paid tribute to the relatives and 
friends who stood behind the candidates when 
the sudden ending of the war and the reaction 
to it, made the future appear somewhat 
clouded for officer candidates. Col, Cobb de- 
scribed the speaker as one of the most sup- 
ply-informed General officers of the Army and 
told the candidates that they had been meas- 
ured against the highest standards any Army 
had ever known. 

First and second outstanding candidate 
awards presented by Lt. Col. John W. Mc- 
Donald, School Department htad, went respec- 
tively to Roger Lilly of Barrington, Ill., and 
Rebert J. Lundy of West Lafayette, Ind. 

Besides the hundred of relatives that wit- 
nessed the colorful ceremonies, dignitaries in- 
cluded Brig. Generals George A. Horkan, Com- 
manding General of Camp Lee and former 
School Commandant who has missed but one 
of the fifty-four graduations, and James H. 
Johnson, Commanding General of ASFTC 
Camp Lee, and Col. Norman P. Williams, new 
Director of the Quartermaster Board. 


The Locators 


(Army—Address: The Locators, P. O. 
Box 537, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan.) 














HE Locators have requests for the ad- 
dresses of the following army officers 
and army officers’ wives. We should ap- 
preciate your sending any you know to 
Box 537, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Mrs. Frayne Baker (Marianne), Brig. Gen.; 
Mrs. Eldred G. Brown, (Norts), Lt. Col., AC; 
Mrs. Carl Chrisman (Betty), 2nd Lt.; Mrs. 
Howard Conch (Alveda), Col., deceased; Mrs. 
Jack Daley (Fiorence), Lt., formerly Ft. Riley 
42; Mrs. J. H. Dixon, Family of Lt. William 
A. Gilkey, Co. 2, 121st Inf., 8th Division; Fam- 
ily of Benjamin Horatio Holderby, Lt., Inf.; 
Mrs. Donald Horten, Lt., AAF; Mrs. John A. 
Joyce, Mrs. Kemp, wife of Medica] Corps of- 
ficer on Bataan, POW Japanese; Mrs. Lubber- 
man, Col., FA; Mrs. William J. Mahoney, Col., 
Inf.; Mrs. M. C. Mergs (Betsy), Lt. Col., de- 
ceased; Lt. James R. Nichols, CE, formerly 
335th Engrs. Reg.; Family of Capt. Packard, 
Family of 2nd Lt. Francis E. Rinehart, AC; 
Mrs. Frank K. Schleiker, Capt., AC; Family 
of Capt. Don G. Thomson, POW Japanese; 
Mrs. D. R. Watkins. 





Society 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 

women have been devoting much of their 
time to making decorative waste paper 
baskets and small neck pillows for the 
dependents’ wing of the hospital. Mrs. 
P. G. Wild, who was senior hostess, was 
assisted by Mesdames D. C. Johnson, W. 
Christmas, L. J. O’Brien, H. BE. Brown, 
A. B. Hamm, A. C. Wood, J. H. McNally, 
W. T. Huckaby, P. H. Torrey and L. C. 
Grannis. 

Members of the executive board and 
committee chairmen who assembled for 
this gala affair included: Mrs W. W. 
Bradley, jr., President; Mrs. A. C. Wood, 
1st Vice President; Mrs. R. F. Feather- 
stone, Treasurer; Mrs. W. 8. Peck, jr., 
Assistant Treasurer; Mrs. Scott D. Mc- 
Caughey, Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. 
H. Larner, Recording Secretary ; Mrs. M. 
H. Bassett, Hospitality Chairman; Mrs. 
J. §. Clarkson, Assistant Hospitality 
Chairman; Mrs. M. W. Graybill, Pub- 
licity Chairman; Mrs. W. R. Moore, Hos- 
pital Recreation Committee; and Mrs. P. 
H. Torrey, Assistant Hospital Recreation 
Committee. 


——__-0--—- 
Mrs. Dominic Sabini has returned to 
Washington from New York City where 
she visited her son, Lt. John A. Sabini, 
USMCR. Lt. Sabini is a patient at U. 8. 
e Hospital, St. Albans, Long Island, 


———_0-——_ 
Brig. Gen. and Mrs. Karl S. Bradford 
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have visiting them their daughter, Mrs. 
David Wagstaff, wife of Col. Wagstaff, 
formerly stationed at Ft. Myer, now on 
duty overseas. 


—o—_ 
Rear Adm. and Mrs. Richard McCul- 
lough, have recently purchased a home 
near San Francisco. 








Army Orders 

(Continued from Page 271) 
T. Sgt. Andrew 8S. Anderson, retd. 
8. Sgt. Joseph M. Carboy, CAC, retd. 
M. Sgt. Harry L. Buckley, AAF, retd. 
M. Sgt. Martin J. Budresky, CE, retd. 
M. Sgt. Charles A. Carnes, AAFP, retd. 
M. Sgt. Frank C. Cone, FA, retd. 
M. Sgt. Tony Conti, AAF, retd. 
M, Sgt. James Cunningham, OD, retd. 
Ist Sgt. David H. Baldwin, Inf., retd. 
Ist Sgt. Ezel Careuthers, QMC, retd. 
lst Sgt. Chester I. Chew, FA, retd. 
Ist Sgt. Francis J. Davis, AAF, retd. 
ist Sgt. Harry A. Devine, CE, retd. 
ist Sgt. James BE. Ayers, Intf., retd. 
T. Sgt. Claud R. Barnes, Inf., retd. 
T. Sgt. Louis Baccari, FA, retd. 
8. Sgt. Russell EB. Bayne, Inf., retd. 
8. Sgt. Kenny L. Benton, SC, retd. 
8. Sgt. John C. Browning, TC, retd. 
Sgt. Adolphus H, Cooper, MD, retd. 
T. 3 Albert Broncsyk, retd. 
Pfc William Bennett, CMP, retd. 


Sets Air Policies 

Maj. Gen. Robert W. Harper, director 
of the Air Division of the United States 
Group Control Council for Germany, at a 
Berlin press conference recently ex- 
plained in detail the functions of the Air 
Division. 

The Air Division, he said, like other 
divisions is primarily a policy forming 
organization. The aim is to set ideal 
policies for all aviation activities within 
the American Zone of Germany. Acting 
under directives and policy guidance from 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the War Department and 
AAF Headquarters, assistance is also ex- 
pected from many American technical ex- 
perts in all branches of aviation as the 
need for their advice arises. 
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Awards and Decorations 
Medal of Honor 

*lst Lt. Walter J. Will, Inf.; Rescuing two 
wounded men and destroyed four machine 
gun nests. 

Sgt. Veto R. Bertoldo, Inf.; Saved two Bat- 
talion Hqs. from destruction. 

*8.Sgt. George Peterson, Inf.; Demolished 
three German machine-gun nests and gave his 
life to save a comrade. 

Pfc. Mike Colallilo, Inf. Advanced on foot 
and on top an American tank in Germany and 
killed or wounded 26 of the enemy. 

President Truman presented the Medal of 
EHPonor to the following members of the Army 
Ground Forces on 12 Oct. at the White House: 
Cpl. Thomas E. Atkins, Cpl. Edward A. Ben- 
nett, Capt. James M. Burt, Cpl. Melvin E. 
Biddle, Cpl. Clarence B. Craft, Cpl. Desmond 
T. Doss, S.Sgt. Freeman V. Horner, Sgt. 
Christos H. Karaberis, Sgt. Thomas J. Kelly, 
Sgt. Dexter J. Kerstetter, M.Sgt. Nicholas 
Oresko, T.Sgt. Cleto Rodriguez, Ist Lt. 
Bdward A. Silk, 2nd Lt. John C. Sjogren, and 
Pfc. William A. Soderman. 


Distinguished Service Medal 

Lt. Gen. J. R. Hodge, USA, (OLC), Lt. Gen. 
W. B. Smith, USA, (OLC), Maj. Gen. T. delaM. 
Allen, USA, (OLC), Maj. Gen. E. N. Harmon, 
USA, (OLC), Maj. Gen. H. J. Maloney, USA, 
(OLC), Maj. Gen. R. J. Marshall, USA, (OLC), 
Maj. Gen. B. M. Sawbridge, USA, (OLC), Maj. 
Gen. C. P. Stivers, USA, (OLC), Brig. Gen. R. 
H. Tate, USA, (OLC), Maj. Gen. H. L. Earnest, 
USA, Maj. Gen. W. M. Goodnian, USA, Maj. 
Gen. W. H. Harrison, USA, Maj. Gen. C. H. 
Kells, USA, Maj. Gen. R. B. Lord, USA, Maj. 
Gen. I. D. White, USA, Brig. Gen. J. F. Conk- 
lin, USA, Brig. Gen. F. R. Denton, USA, Brig. 
Gen. H. E. Eastwood, USA, Brig. Gen. L. W. 
Maddox, USA, Brig. Gen. A. J. McChrystal, 
USA, Brig. Gen, 8S. R. Mickelsen, USA, Brig. 
Gen. R. C, Partridge, USA, Brig. Gen T. H. 
Ramsey, USA, Brig. Gen. G. F. Wooley, jr.. 
Ch. (Col.) I. L. Bennett, Col. W. F. Wilson, 
TC, Maj. Gen. S. P. Spalding, USA, Maj. Gen 
W. K. Wilson, USA, (OLC), Maj. Gen. M. C. 
Cramer, USA, Brig. Gen. R. B. Moran, USA, 
Maj. Gen. H. M. Groninger, USA, Maj. Gen. W. 
M. Goodman, USA, Maj. Gev. V. D. Murige. 
USA, Brig. Gen. S. R. Nickelsen, USA, Brig. 
Gen, J. L. Collins, USA, Gen. O. N. Bradley, 
USA, Admiral S. M. Robinson, USN, Vice 
Adm. BE. 8. Land, USN-Ret., *Rear Adm. F. 
B. Royal, USN, Lt. Gen. I. C. Eaker, USA, 
Admiral F. J. Horne, USN, Vice Adm. Randall 
Jacobs, USN, Admiral R. 8. Edwards, USN, 
Col. J. R. Fogan, USA. 


Navy Cross 

Capt. S. H. Ingersoll, USN; Com. Officer of 
USS Monterey in the Pacific. 

Comdr. H. M. Avery, USN; Submarine war. 

Lt. Comdr. B. M. Abel, USNR; Submarine 
war. 

Lt. (jg) R. B. Hopgood, USNR; Submarine 
war. 

Capt. H. C. Fitz, USN; Com. Officer of USS 
Santa Fe off the southern coast of Japan. 

Legion of Merit 

Capt. G. D. Dickey, USN, Capt. G. A. Sharp, 
USN, Capt. G. B. Tayloe, (MC) USN, Lt. W. 
J. Horrigan, USNR, Maj. Gen. M. C, Cramer, 
USA, Maj. Gen. A. E, Brown, USA, Col. W. M. 
Allison, CE, Col. C. 8. Beck, MC, Col. R. L. 
Cook, Inf., Col. E. G. Matthews, QMC, Col. 
H. H. Railey, SC, Col. W. E. Shallene, FA, 
Col. H. C. Smith, JAGD, Lt. Col. T. J. Aber- 
nethy, Inf., Lt. Col. E. R. C. Ward, CAC, Maj. 
Cc. 8S. Coon, Inf., Capt. F. V. Donaghue, Ord., 
Col. O. W. Van den Berg, USA, Commo. R. W. 
Bates, USN, Capt. J. W. Roper, USN, Rear 
Adm. J. F. Shafroth, USN, Rear Adm. 0. C. 
Badger, USN, Col. S. W. Smithers, USA, Maj. 
Gen. E. 8. Hughes, USA, Col. C. deW. W. 
Lang, USA, Lt. Col. S. K. Bradley, Lt. Col. 
B. 8S. Berry, USA, Col. W. A. Eddy, USMC, 
Lt. Col. J. E. Warner. 

Silver Star 

Lt. Comdr. J. D. Harper, jr., USN, (GS); 
Submarine war. 

Lt. Comdr. C. L. Goodman, jr., USN; War 
patrol] in enemy controlled waters. 

Lt. BE. B. Kneisel, USNR; Bravery as Diving 
officer of USS Barbel. 

Lt. R. 8. MacDonald, USNR; War patrol in 
enemy controlled waters. 

Lt. Comdr. P. L. Mansell, jr., USNR, (GS), 
Submarine war. 

Lt. R. F. Pleatman, USNR, (GS); Sub- 
marine war. 

Capt. R. L. Hicks, USN, CO of US Cruiser 
under attack by enemy planes. 

Fin Cc. R. Kaski, USN; Heroism in SW Pa- 
cific. 

Comdr. J. R. Leeds, USN; On staff of 
Comdr. Seventh Amphibious Force, New 
Guinea. 

Bronze Star 

Capt. C. A. Swaddord, USN, Lt. Albert C. 
Burley, jr., USN, Capt. L. E. West, Inf., Pfc. 
W. M. P. Haass, USA, Sgt. J. B. Sackrider, 
USA, Cpl. A. A. Iurlano, USA, A. I. Lodwick, 
Capt. G. D. Dickey, USN, Lt. (jg) A. G. Mac- 
kay, USN, Ens. Jesse Pritchett, USNR, A. G. 
Howell, CRT, USNR, G. 0. Davis, FC (Sub- 
marines), USN, R. H. Borgen, EM 1c, USNR, 
Lt. Comdr. W. M. Butler, USN, Lt. A. B. 
Kirstein, USNR, Lt. J. W. Liddell, jr., USNR, 
Lt. (ig) W. M. Tiffany, USNR, Lt. (jg) W. H. 


Turner, OSN, ne. Henry Shefchek, jr., 
USNR. 


Air Medal 

Lt. D. C. Gilmartin, USNR, H. R. Hertel, 
CSp. (Pho) USNR, Ptc. W. M. P. Haass, USA, 
Capt. J. F. Greenslade, USN, Sgt. Henrietta 
A. Williams, WAC. 

Letters of Commendation 

Lt. George Borrowman, jr., USNR, Capt. C. 
W. Shilling, (MC) USN, Lt. R. D. Rosmond, 
USNR, R. EB. Beavers, CMMM, USNR, Alrred 
Bratlien, CMMM, USN, J. C. Graham, CEM, 
USN, D. T. Moody, CTMM, USN, F. B. Owens, 
CMMM, USN, C. B. Zeeman, CMMM, USN, 
Keith Hansen, SM ic, USN, Lt. Katherine M. 
Kain (NC) USNR, Lt. (jg) Stephany J. 
Kozak, (NC) USNR, Lt. (jg) Dymphna Van 
Gorp (NC) USNR. 

Presidential Unit Citation 

Two Presidential Unit Citations have been 
awarded to the USS Pigeon submarine rescue 
vessel sunk at Corregidor 3 May 1942 by Japa- 
nese air attack—for the outstanding and 
courageous performance of duty of the of- 
ficers and men attached, and for displaying 
excellent fighting ability when the personnel 
of the USS Pigeon shot down several attack- 
ing enemy Japanese aircraft, this despite the 
fact that the primary mission of the ship was 
the rescue and salvage of submarines. 





* Posthumous award, 





Sea Service Casualties 
SAFE 
U. 8. Navy 
+Comdr. D. T. Giles *Lt. A. G. McIntyre 


*Ens. G. A. Lewis 
Ens. J. H Wheeler 


*Ens. R. Gould 


U. 8. Marine Corps 
+Maj. M. W. Schaeffer {Maj. F. H. Williams 
MISSING 
U. 8. Naval Reserve 


Lt. G. W. Cowan 
Lt. (jg) M. B. Darnall, 


jr. 
Lt. W. Matthews 
Lt. (jg) J. G. Sahloff 
Lt. (jg) C. W. Hep- 
penstall, III 
Lt. (jg) G. J. Martin 


Ens. W. R. Rogers 
Lt. (jg) R. OH. Gault 
2nd Lt. E. J. Parkin 
Lt. A. H. Pric: 

Lt. C. C. Holsten 
Ens. E. DB. Mundeberg 
Ens. M. H. Allard 
Ens. W. C. Hobus, jr. 


U. 8. Marine Corps Reserve 


2nd Lt. L. R. Steidel, 
ir. 





ist Lt. C. W. Schlenz 


* Previously reported missing. 
+ Previously reported Prisoner. 





Army Promotions 
The following temporary promotions in 
the Army of the United States have been 
announced by the War Department: 
Lt. Col. to Col. 


W. P. F. Brawner, 


W. B. Harding, AC 


Cc. EB. Allen, AC 

H. W. Williams, jr., 
FA 

G. M. Naughton, Sig C 

E. W. Kearney, CE 

T. M, Tilley, AC 

W. W. Webster, OD 

H. W. Bender, AC 

R. L. Orr, OD 

N. W. Rubin, MC 

Lesser Zussman, QMC 

R. Moore, AGD 
McGarvey, AC 

. Crush, QMC 

. Clark, AC 

D. Cook, AC 

B. Haberstick, AC 


Ons 


H,. Henningsen, AC 
A. Williamson, Inf 
E. Sanderson, AC 
S. Craig, CAC 
M. Stevens, AC 

J. C. Graham, AC 
John Norton, SC 

E. J. Gazelle, GSC 
N. L. Walton, QMC 


DMEM ROnON 


Oo. W. Burns, ac 

L. C. Pautler, AC 

Paul Kramer, MC 

R. S. Tennant, Gsc 

P. C. Jones, AC 

A. V. Cullen, jr., ac 

F. A. Galyer, DC 

C. G. Emerson, DC 

J. W. Gatewood, MC 

C. Z. Borad, AC 

W. L. Schoener, Int 

H. J, Schwendler, ac 

R. W. Lipman, MC 

G. R. Vincent, AUS 

W. L. Bennett, Mc 

W. A. Siebenthaler, 
AC 

A. Buchanan, AC 

J. Arbogast, AC 

J. Master, AUS, AC 

K. Jones, Inf 

H. Emmert, jr., AC 

L. Hicks, AC 

J. Eckelkjamp, AC 
H 


F. 
=. 
R. 
w. 
B. 
J. 
, A 
R. H. Murray, Ac 





Army Casualties 
Following are the officers included in 


CWS 
D. H. Poer, MC 
F. E. Ball, MC 
M. G. Flannery, MC 
L. E. Bovik, MC 
J. F. Mee, AC 
W. S. Fitch, AC 
D. F. Horton, CE 
D. B. Seabrook, MC 


W. B. Daniels, MC 
W. J. Williams, CE 
R. H. Dieterich, FA 
M. W. McCall, AC 
W. V. Joyce, GSC 
G. J. Kastlin, MC 
T. G. Upton, GSC 
W. H. Heavey, FD 
S. J. Young, AC 


lists of dead, wounded, missing and lib- 
erated prisoners of war issued this week 
by the War Department. 

In all cases the next of kin have pre 
viously been notified and have been kept 
informed directly by the War Department 
of any change in status. 

DEAD—EUROPEAN REGIONS 


*Lt. Comdr. J. A. 
Fitzgerald 
tLt. Comdr. W. C. 


Blinn 

tLt. Comdr. W. J. 
Galbraith 

tCapt. W. T. Line- 
berry 

7Lt. Comdr. 
Callahan 

TLt. K. G. Schacht 

+Lt. Comdr. T. I. Moe 

tComdr. W. A, 
Epstein 

+Lt. C. M. Fraleigh 

— (jg) J. J. Davis, 
r. 


F. H. 


7Lt. (jg) K. R. 
Wheeler 

7Lt. H. B. McInnis 

7Lt. (jg) H. D. Hilton 

tLt. (jig) J. E. Davis 

= (ig) C. S. George, 
r. 

7Comdr. A. H. Cecha 

TLt. (jg) R. W. 
Granston 

7Lt. O. W. Gaines 

tLt. Comdr. P. M. 
Graf 


+Lt. R. N,. Antrim 
tLt. R. B. Fulton, II 
tMach, E. V. May 
tCapt. L. J. Roberts 
+Mach. J. J. Jones 
TLt. F. V. Berley 
*Lt. R. K. Anderson 
7Lt. W. R. Wilson 
TLt. H. G. Kirk- 
patrick 
tMach. B. J, Perry 
+Mach. R. M, Reed 
+Lt. C. H. Clark 
7Lt. H. A. Markowitz 
*Lt. D. T. Galvin 
+Carp. T. A. Smithey 
tLt. J. L. Nestor 
*Lt. W. C. Johnson 
tLt. J. W. Haviland, 
III 
*Lt. H. B. Sherry 
+Lt. J. F. Ryder 
7G. C. A. Carlson, jr. 
7Comdr. C. Keene 
fEns. R. H. Gwinnup 
+G. C. O. Grewe 
7G. R. Nikkonen 
TG. LeR. L. Hoyt 


U. S. Naval Reserve 


Lt. (jg) J. W. Sch- 
wartz 

Lt. (jg) J. G. Nason 

~. (ig) W. F. Lang- 


ey 
*Lt. (jg) G. Trussell 
+Lt. K. D. Harty 
tEns, B. J. Lauff 
tEns. W. T. Welles 
*Ens. J. A. McCann 
7Lt. D. R. Fisher 
+Lt. F. C. Henry 
*Lt. M. E. Frellsen 
+Ens. A. E. Mead 
tEns. A. W. Long, jr. 
*Lt. D. C. Stanley 
+Ens. H. R, Mellon 
TLt. (jg) M. H. Willis, 


ir. 
*Lt. (jg) J. C. Dixon 
*Ens. C. S. Mehelich 
*Lt. J. F. Bauman 
Ens. J. L. Coulter 
tEns. C. W. Armour 
*Lt. L. Savadkin 
*Lt. (jg) V. T. Buet- 

tner 
tEns. D. A. Wood 
*Fns. G W. McAdoo 
tEns. J. Mullins 
TLt. M. W. Taylor 


*Lt. (jg) S. A. Nya- 
rady 

7Ens. J. Martin, jr. 

TLt. (jg) W. G. Win- 
slow 

TLt. (jg) P. MacD. - 
Cotton 

tEns. W. Senchuk 

*Lt. (jg) F. E. Me- 
Cormick 

*Lt. C. V. August 

*Lt. (jg) J. W. Hag- 
gerty 

tEns. R. W. Snow, jr. 

TLt. (jg) G. T. Tru- 
del 


e 
Ie. (jg) J. J. Book- 
man 
TLt. (ig) J. B. Robin- 


son 
tLt. (jg) M. Glusman 
TLt. (jz) L. B. Nestie 
fEns. R. C. Walish 
7Lt. Con:dr. E. B. 
Greey 
TLt. J. N. Critchlow, 


jr. 
tEns. J. F. McClure 
tEus. F. Wolfsheimer 
tLt. (jg) C. R. Finn 


U. 8S. Marine Corps 


tCapt. J. A. White 
TWO R. L. Williams 


*WO E. W. Dunsmoor 
TWO A. W. Carlson 


DEAD 
U. 8. Navy 


*Lt. Comdr. T. F. 
Sharp 


Lt. C. J. Espy, jr. 
*Lt. (jg) J. J. Silhavy, 





7Lt. (jg) D. W. r. 
Hamilton, jr. *CM R. P Lawson 
U. 8S. Naval Reserve 

*Lt. Comdr. R. C. *hins. N. B Dr-vin 
Biles *Ens. J. P. R. Parent 
*Lt. (jg) W. C. Ziemer *Ens. J. F. Tunney, 
*L*. (jg) W. Cc. Work- =I 
man *Lt. A. H. Davis 
*Lt. A. J. Porporato Lt. (jg) G. A. Tillet 
Lt. (ig) C BE. Wear *Lt. (jg) K. A. Flinn 
*Lt. (jig) H. R. Brandt Lt. M. L. Gottlieb 
*Lt. Comdr. R. M. tEns. F. J. Carney 
Newcomb *Ens. W. K. Dando 
Lt. (jg) J. Dawson *Lt. J. P. Lenderink 
*Lt. J. F. Haskins tEns. L. H. Strand 
*Ens. H. D. Black- *Lt. M. U. Mead 
burn Ens. C. J. Towell 





F. M. Bass, jr., AC 
J. M. Kenderdine, 
QMC 

. H, Williams, MC 
. L. Yuravich, SC 


oc) 


W. A. Linn, Inf 
J. P. Smith, CB 
A. W. Akin, Inf 
W. S. Myrick, jr., FA 


Maj. to Lt. Col. 


A. Holland, MC 
. I. Peak, AC 
. G. Gaydash, QMC 
. S. Poorman, CB 
W. Banks, MC 

O. Cookman, jr., 
AC 
R. C. Eades, MC 
E. L. Shiflett, MC 
F. T. Waltermire, OD 
DeW. R. Tyson, AC 
L. R, Williams, CMP 
J. H. Reynolds, FD 
P. C. L. Rizzo, MC 
S. Reback, MC 
E. E. Getman, MC 
. Smith, AC 
. Schroeder, jr., 


ams 


p> 90 ms 


. Elkins, MC 

. Fletcher, MC 

Norman, CE 

umsey, AC 

1. G. Sturgeon, AC 

D. T. Lane, TC 

J. B. Hogan, IGD 

R. H. Johnson, jr., AC 

A. F. Nothnagel, MC 

W. P. Tate, AC 

H. DeB. Forbes, jr., 
CE 


MRA An 
wa AaMy 


ma 


J. H. Eberly, AC 

N. C. Christensen, AC 
A. J. Avery, jr., AC 
R. A. Greulich, AC 
G. G. Blattmachr, AC 
J. E. Renz, AC 

H. J. Yost, Inf 

B. E. Park, MC 

J. A. Cowan, AC 

H. P. Robinson, CAC 


G. W. Waters, MC 
M. M. Pike, MC 

J. A. Derry, CE 

W. B. Crane, AC 
F. W. Weitzel, AC 
Geo. Juskalian 

. N. Magness, MC 
R. Juster, MC 

T. Sigman, AC 
. 8S. Roistacher, CE 
. W. Lane, jr., AC 
. W. Steedman, OD 
. W. Hallagan, AC 
Vv. C. Simmons, OD 
. F. Clarke, AC 

I. A. Cochrum, GSC 
M. A. Meacham, Inf 
F. E. Hignett, AC 
A. A. Borne, CWS 


arora 


ya 


° 


Capt. to Maj. 


John Willard, AC 

G. W. Marthens, II, 
AC 

C. B. Estes, AC 

H. A. Wilson, AC 

H. W. Weinman, AC 

E. S. Lapworth, AC 

D. D. Greer, AC 

Weinshienk, AC 

A. D. Stiles, OD 

R. H. Norwood, OD 

A. C. Ely, OD 

P. C. Wiseman, AC 

James Rabbitt, AC 

Jack Sang, MC 

E, T. Delaney, AC 

L. H. Wilson, AC 

J. W. Riddick, AC 

J, H. Freeze, OD 

M. L. G. Schmitt, AC 

R. T. Burns, AC 

S. C. Benadom, MC 

H. B, Benedict, OD 

L. A, Greensides, AC 

0. H. George, AC 

K. H. Beebe, MC 

C. E. Bellows, jr., AC 

H. J. Bingham, AC 

J. L. Hodges, jr., CE 

H. I. Chinn, SnC 

Leonard Gaynes, MC 

F. S. Harolow, AC 

H. C. Fischer, FA 

P. J. Bannon, AC 

R. C. Bock, MC 

S. B. Kleinman, MC 

M. B. Reagan, AGD 

G. L. Heathers, AC 

J. P. Pow, QMC 

C. F. Schweigert, MC 


J. P. Tracy, QMC 

H. B. Kline, GSC 

B Lowry, jr., OD 
M Groves, Inf 

W. R. G. Bender, GSC 


ya 


MeNichol, TC 


. 8. 
. 
an 
. D, Chamberlin, AC 
. A. 
L. Hamaker, AC 


a 


Mary A. Hughes, ANC 
C. J. Herzog, AC 
J. O. Olsen, AC 
E. C. Smith, AC 
N. Ingoglia, MC 
L. W. Glowa, AC 
L. C. Irvine 
A. J. Etienne, AC 
M. E. Whicker, MC 
C. S. Jones, MC 
K. 8S. Few, AGD 
BE. L. Douglass, jr., 
JAGD 
Cc. E. Simms, jr., AC 
L. D. Smith, DC 
A. A. Marks, jr., AC 
W. P. Smith, AC 
E. H. Mitchell, AC 
H. B. Adams, AC 
N. F. Chamberlain, 
cws 
G. LeR. Dickson, A‘? 
K. C. Hammond, AC 
W. H. Caudle, MAC 
A. B. Rosenbaum, MC 
J. R. Huffman, CAC 
E. J. Fitzpatrick, Inf 
H. B. Crowley, AC 
L. E. Vick, AC 
G. M. Markovich, AC 
J. W. Rahifs, AC 
W. K. Beare, MC 
T. J. Stanfield, AC 
N. A. Sharp, DC 
S. W. Noyes, jr., AC 
E. L. Daniel, AUS 
R. B. Godwin, Sig C 
T. J. Hayes, jr.. AUS 
G. F. Johnson, Sig C 
H. L. Rigdon, MC 
J. B. Sauls, Inf 
Chas. Jackson, jr., AC 
A. H. Richards, WAC 
I, J. Yarock, Inf 
H. H. Roerkohl, OD 
G. D, Carpenter, AC 
J. J. Gehrig, CE 
Luis Perelman, MC 
‘ 


1st Lt. J. J. Leming 
2nd Lt. D. R. Mearns 
2nd Lt. R. J. MeDon- 
ald 
Ist Lt. 
jr. 
lst Lt. N. Robins 
2nd Lt. P. R. Roche 
2nd Lt. P. I. Fort 
lst Lt. A. GQ. Larsen, 


C. P. Shields, 


jr. 
2nd Lt. I. C. Hoerr 
Capt. R. F. Reuter 
2nd Lt. D. F. Lang 
2nd Lt. J. F. Poma 
2nd Lt. B. R. Abbott 
2nd Lt. D. H. Cooper 
2nd Lt. D. Harvey 


1st Lt. G. W. Betchley 

2nd Lt. L. H. Herndon 

2nd Lt. A. Cole 

1st Lt. H. L. Erickson 

1st Lt. J. I. Just 

1st Lt. D. A. Kuehl 

2nd Lt. B. J. McGiv- 
ern 

2nd Lt. C. A. Rath 

Ist Lt. C. D. Richards 

ist Lt. V. J. Lamar 

ist Lt. A. C, Elchlepp 

1st Lt. J. E. Gold 

2nd Lt. R. A. Hard- 
man 

FO S. P. Best 

2nd Lt. R. J. Barrat 

2nd Lt. D. L. Palmer 


DEAD—PACIFIC REGIONS 


1st IA. J. J. McCaffrey 

Ist Lt. W. R. Kauff- 
man 

1st Lt. S. L. Edwards 


1st Lt. J. M. Engholdt 
ist Lt. J. A. Stout 
2nd Lt. O. A. Kelly 
2nd Lt. E. A. Kjos 


MISSING—PACIFIC REGIONS 


1st Lt. J. Elliott, jr. 


LIBERATED PRISONERS—JAPAN 


1st Lt. S. A. Goldblith 
1st Lt. W. D. Mosiman 
2nd Lt. F, E. Riley 
Ist Lt. G. A. Sense 
1st Lt. E. J. Shabart 
1st Lt. L. B. Stiles 
2nd Lt. C. E. Wake 
Capt. M. H. Lucas 
Col. A. S. Balsam 
Col. J. P. Kohn 
Maj. E. C. Lentz 
2nd Lt. W. D. Haines 
Capt. R. Price 
1st Lt. R. D. Barton 
1st Lt. H. P. Proff 
1st Lt. J. P. Ferrey 
ist Lt. W. C. Bryan 
ist Lt. H. C. Glenn 
Maj. S. J. Reilly 
Capt. A. C. Bieden- 
stein 
ist Lt. J. D. Gordon 
Ist Lt. P. M. Gaffney 
Maj. J. D. Corrigan 
Capt. L. F. Zimmer- 
man 
2nd Lt. J. L. Allen 
Maj. J. C. Rinaman 
Capt. J. C. Camphell 
1st Lt. J. K. Levie, jr. 
2nd Lt. W. H Farrell 
Cel. A. F. Christie 
Col. W. A. Mead 
1st Lt. M. L. Greene 
Col. J. W. Worthing- 
ton 
Col. I. C. Seudder 
ist Lt. H. J. Stempin 
Capt. E. V. Mead 
ist Lt. B. A. Stahl 


lst Lt. W. A. Blueher 
ist Lt. C. L. Kasler 
Capt. E. P. Fleming, 
jr. 
Capt. A. W. Wermuth 
Capt. J. M. Goodman 
2nd Lt. P. A, Stans 
bury 
Col. L. S. Churchill 
ist Lt. G. Matsko 
Capt. D. Golenternek 
ist Lt. M. F. Humble 
Maj. J. E. Duffy 
Col. J. W. Callahan 


jr. 
Col. 8S. Wood ; 
ist Lt. H. J. Whit: 
comb 
2nd Lt. R. M. Russell 
1st Lt. G. A. Reed 
Lt. Col. T. M. Tarpley, 


jr. 
2nd Lt. J. V. Merri: 


field 
2nd Lt. J. B. Harrel 
son 
Col. D. Ausmns 
Mai. R M. Williams 
1st Lt. W. 0. Todd, It. 
1st Lt. J. H. Boldwin 
2nd Lt. G. A. Ragusin 
ist Lt. T. R. Fsatow 
Capt F. M. Turner 
ist Lt. J. E. Wall 
Ist Lt. H. E. Wandel 
Capt. F. G. Sroor 
Mai. J. S. Smith 
Col. F. A. Ward 
2nd Lt. W. E. Seott 
ist Lt. A. W. Fobes 


Home 











IV Corps Hdg. 
Headquarters of the IV Corps, which 
fought for 325 consecutive days against 
the enemy in Italy, is home. It arrived 
at Hampton Roads, Va., 11 Oct.. after 
nineteen months of overseas duty. — 
cluded in the returning units are: ! 
Corps Ha. and Hq. Co., and IV Corps Ar- 
tillery Hq. and Hq. Co. 

One of three American Corps fichting 
as part of the American Fifth Army. the 
IV Corps under the command of Lieu- 
tenant General Willis D. Crittenherset, 
fought its way north from Rome through 
the Apennines, across the Po River to th 
shadow of the Alps. 
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Born 


ADAMS—Born at Halz Hospital, Haverhill, 
Mass., 8 October 1945, to Lt, Col. and Mrs. 
Lewis R, Adams, a daughter, Wendy Lee. 

AMICK—Born at Station Hospital, West 
Point, N. Y., 1 Oct. 1945, to Lt. Col. and Mrs. 
FE. W. Amick, a son, Elliott Woodrow Amick, 
jr. 
BARTOL — Born in Harkness Pavilion, 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, New 
York City, 10 Oct. 1945, to Lt. (jg) and Mrs. 
George E. Bartol, 3rd, USNR, a daughter. 

BLAUNER—Born at Lenox Hill Hospital, 
New York City, 6 Oct. 1945, to Capt. and Mrs. 
Alton Blauner, AAF, a son, John David. 

CARPENTER — Born at Brooke General 
Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 28 Sept. 
1945, to Capt. and Mrs. Charles Louis Car- 
penter, a daughter, Thelice Anne Carpenter. 

CARPENTER — Born at Brooke General 
Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 28 Sept. 
1945, to 2nd Lt. and Mrs. Franklin Benjamin 
Carpenter, a son, William Eugene Carpenter. 

CASEY—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 13 Oct, 1945, to 
Capt. and Mrs. Joseph N. Casey, QMC, a 
daughter. 

COLLINS—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 8 Oct. 1945, to 
Capt. and Mrs. Frederick Collins, a daughter. 
COLSON—Born at Brooke Genera! Hospital, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 28 Sept. 1945, to 
Maj. and Mrs. William Benton Colson, III, a 
son, William Benton Colson, IV. 

CORNWELL—Born at U. S. Naval Hospi- 
tal, Jacksonville, Fla., 23 Sept. 1945, to Lt. and 
Mrs. Kirkham Cornwell, USNR, a son, Kirk- 
ham, jr., Mrs. Cornwell was Miss Margaret 
Cunningham. 

CRABTREE—Born at Brooke General Hos- 
pital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 30 Sept. 
195, to Ist Lt. and Mrs. Glen Surley Crab- 
tree, a daughter, Andrea Paula Crabtree. 


CYNAR — Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 16 October 1945, 
to M.Sgt. and Mrs. Edward Cynar, AWC, a 
son. 


DENNIS — Born in Naval Maternity Sec- 
tion of St. Agnes Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
9 October 1945, to Lt. (jg) and Mrs. Lowell 
F. Dennis, USN (USNA °44) their first child, a 
son, Jeffrey Allan Dennis. 


DOWNEY—Born at St. Joseph’s Infirmary, 
Atlanta, Ga, 25 September 1945, to Lt. Comdr. 
and Mrs. W. P. Downey, (MC) USN, their 
second son, Charles Perrin. 


DUNN—Born at Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., 14 Oct. 1945, to Capt. 
and Mrs. Philip A. Dunn, CE, a son. 


DUNN—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 11 Oct. 1945, to 
Ist Lt. and Mrs. George T. Dunn, a daughter. 


EDWARDS—Born at Brooke General Hos- 
pital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 3 Oct. 1945, 
to Mrs. Charles Graham Edwards and the 
late Maj. Edwards, who was killed in action, 
a daughter, Carol Graham Edwards. 


EGERER — Born at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
New York City, 15 Sept. 1945, to Maj. and Mrs. 
Egmont A, Egerer, a daughter, Kathleen 
Madeleine. 


EWING—Born at Brooke General Hospital, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 28 Sept. 1945, to 
Maj. and Mrs. John Donald Ewing, a daugh- 
ter, Susan Ann Ewing. 


EWING — Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 16 October 1945, 
so Capt and Mrs. Gerritt Ewing, SC, a daugh- 
er. 


FELLOW—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 11 Oct: 1945, to 
M.Sgt. and Mrs, William G. Fellow, a son. 


HARTNETT — Born at Walter. Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, Washington, D. C., 14 Octo- 
ber 1945, to Lt. Col. and Mrs. John S. Hart- 
hett of Arlington, Va., a son, John S., jr., Col. 
Hartnett is on duty in War Department Op- 
erations, Washington, D. C. 

HASKINS — Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 16 October 1945, 


_— and Mrs. Phillin H. Haskins, CE, a 


HELFERT — Born at St. John’s Hospital, 
Rapid City, S. D., 4 Oct. 1945, to Maj. and 
Mrs, Peter Allard Helfert, CAC, their second 
Son and third child, David Blair Helfert. The 
baby is a grandson of Mrs. Robert A. Blair 
and the late Capt. Blair, OMC, USA, and a 
— of Lt. Col. Robert Kelly Blair, QMC. 

oth Maj. Helfert and Col. Blair have just 


— from duty in the South Pacific 


HODEMENZ—Born at Walter Reed General 
an Washington, D. C., 11 Oct. 1945, to 
Lt. and Mrs. James Hiemenz, a son. 


He nERO — Born at Walter Reed General 
Maj. al, Washington, D. C., 14 Oct. 1945, to 
» and Mrs, Herny Hoberg, a daughter. 


vita) COMBE — Born at Bryn Mawr Hos- 
Comar Tyn Mawr, Pa., 13 October 1945, to 
<a , one Mrs. Charles M. Holcombe, USN, 

aughter, granddaughter of Mrs. Richmond 


Tguolcomb and the late Capt. Holeomb (MC) 
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HOLLOBAN—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 15 October 
1045, to 2nd Lt. and Mra. James Holloran, 
AAF, @ son. 

KEMERLY — Born at Walter Reed Gen- 
era] Hospital, Washington, D. C.,. 16 October 
1945, to Lt. and Mrs. Paul L. Kemerly, a 
son, 

KING—Born at the French Hospital, New 
York, N. Y., 10 Oct. 1945, to Lt. and Mrs. Al- 
fred H. King, USNR, a son, Andrew H. King. 

KITCHEL—Born at Harkness Pavilion, 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, 4 Oct. 
1945, to Lt. Col. and Mrs. Denison Kitchel, 
AAF, their second son, Harvey Denison. 

KOCH—Born at Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., 15 October 1945, to 
2nd Lt. and Mrs. Gordon Koch, a daughter. 

LEBER—Born at Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, Md., 5 Oct. 1945, to Lt. and Mrs. 
Edward C. Leber, USNR, a son, Edward C. 
Leber, jr. 

LINCOLN — Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 10 Oct. 1945, to 
Ist Lt}.and Mrs. Elmer E. Lincoln, SC, a 
daughter. 

LLOYD—Born at Brooke General Hospital, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 30 Sept. 1945, to 
M.Sgt. and Mrs. Price Edward Lloyd, a 
daughter, Lindia Birdie Lloyd. 

LOVE—Born at Norton Infirmary, Louis- 
ville, Ky., 16 Sept. 1945, to Lt. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam D. Love, DC, a daughter, Sarah Jane, 
granddaughter of Col. and Mrs. Walter D. 
Love, DC, USA, and of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Eades. 

LYONS—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 26 Sept. 1945, to 
Lt. and Mrs, Ralph Lyons, AUS, a son, Rich- 
ard Young Lyons, grandson of Capt. and Mrs. 
Paul L. Mather, USN. 

MASON—Born at Brooke General Hospital, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 27 Sept. 1945, to 
Capt. and Mrs. Paul William Mason, a daugh- 
ter, Dianne Mason. 

MEAD — Born at Harkness Pavillon, Col- 
umbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 12 Oct. 1945, to Lt. (jg) and 
Mrs. David Irving Mead, jr., USNR, a daugh- 
ter, Marianne. 

MOORE—Born at Brooke General Hospital, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 3 Oct. 1945, to 1st 
Lt. and Mrs. Virgil Leland Moore, a son, 
Michael Mack Moore. 

NABE—Born at Brooke General Hospital, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 28 Sept. 1945, to 
Ist Lt. and Mrs. Hugh Prescott Nabe, jr., a 
son, Hugh Prescott Nabe, III. 

NESBITT — Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 15 October 1945, 
to Capt. and Mrs. Frank W. Nesbitt, AMC, a 
son, 

PATTEN—Born at Fort Sill Station Hospi- 
tal, Fort Sill, Okla., 5 Oct. 1945, to Maj. and 
Mrs. S. M. Patten, USA, a son, Samuel] Merrick 
Patten, jr. 

PERKINS — Born at Brooke General Hos- 
pital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 1 Oct. 1945, 
to 2nd Lt. and Mrs. Arch Ernst Perkins, a 
son, Arch Kennedy Perkins. 

PRANDONI—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 13 Oct. 1945, to 
Major and Mrs. Andrew Prandoni, MC, a 
daughter. 

RICHISON—Born at U. S. Naval Hospital, 
Long Beach, Calif., 31 Aug. 1945, to Ens. and 
Mrs. Earl F. Richison, USN, a daughter, Sallie 
Calhern. 

ROEDER — Born at Brooke General Hos- 
pital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 27 Sept. 
1945, to 1st Sgt. and Mrs. Clifford Louis Roe- 
der, a daughter, Kathryn Ann Roeder. 

ROPER—Born at Norfolk (Va.) General 
Hospital, 5 Oct. 1945, to Lt. and Mrs. George 
Critcher Roper, jr.. USNR, a son, Randolph 
Tucker Roper. 

ROSENTHAL—Born at Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, Washington, D. C., 8 Oct. 1945, 
to Capt. and Mrs. Max Rosenthal, FC, a son. 

RYEYNA — Born at Mitchel Field, Hamp- 
stead, Long Island, N. Y., 19 September 1945, 
to 1st Lt. and Mrs. Stephen D. Ryeyna, AC, 
a daughter, Rita Jane. 

SAGNETTE—Born at Norfolk (Va.) Gene- 
ral Hospital, 7 Oct. 1945, to Lt. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Warren Sagnette, AAF, a son, Robert 
Warren. 

SCHUYLER—Born at Brooke General Hos- 
pital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 27 Sept. 
1945, to M.Sgt. and Mrs. Edwin Charles Schuy- 
ler, a2 son, Gary Charles Schuyler. 

SCOTT—Rorn at Brooke General Hospital, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 3 Oct. 1945, to Capt. 
and Mrs. Charles William Scott, a daugbter, 
Linda Meacham Scott. (Member of the Staff, 
Brooke Convalescent Hospital). 

SHARP—Born at Garfield Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 8 Oct. 1945, to Lt. and Mrs. 
Walter Bennett Sharp, jr., USNR, a daughter, 
Susan Parker. 


SPERRY—Born in Doctors’ Hospital, New 
York, N. Y., 11 Oct. 1945, to Maj. and Mrs. 





Mark L. Sperry, 2nd, AUS, a son, Richard 
Smith Sperry. 

SPIRN—Born at Elliot Hospital, Manches- 
ter, N. H., 27 Sept. 1945, to Lt. and Mrs. 
Sidney Spirn, AUS, a son, Stuart Douglass 
Spirn. Mrs. Spirn is the former Lt. Eve E. 
Avedon, WAC, of New York, 

STETSON—Born in Harkness Pavilion, 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medica] Center, New 
York City, 11 Oct. 1945, to Lt. and Mrs. Eu- 
gene W. Stetson, jr.. USNR, a daughter, 
Patricia Pate. 

STUCHELL—Born at Doctors’ Hospital, 
New York City, 13 Sept. 1945, to Lt. and Mrs. 
William Stuchell, jr., USNR., a son. 

SVEC—Born in Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., 10 Oct. 1945, to Capt. 
and Mrs. Joseph R. Svec, FD, a daughter. 

THOMPSON—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 8 Oct. 1945, to 
Capt. and Mrs. Walter Thompson, a daughter. 

TUOHY—Born at Morton Plant Hospital, 
Clearwater, Fla., 4 Oct. 1945, to Maj. and Mrs. 
John J. Tuohy, AAF, a son, John Patrick. 

Van SCHAICK—Born at LeRoy Sanitarium, 
New York, N. Y., 11 Oct. 1945, to Maj. and Mrs. 
Gerrit W. Van Schaick, AUS, a son, Anthony 
Gerard, 2nd. 

VENETIDY—Born at U. 8. Naval Hospital, 
Portsmouth, Va., 9 Oct. 1945, to Lt. (jg) and 
Mrs. Sava C. Venetidy, USNR, a daughter. 

VINEY — Born at Bowling Field Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., 9 Oct. 1945, to Ist Lt. and 
Mrs. George C. Viney, Inf., AUS, a son, George 
Stephen, grandson of Col. and Mrs. Stephen 
Y. MeGiffert, FA, USA. 


VOGEL—Born at Walter Reed General Hos- ° 


pital, Washington, D. C., 8 Oct. 1945, to Capt. 
and Mrs, Norman L. Vogel, QMC, a son. 

WHITEHEAD—Born at St. Andrew’s Hos- 
pital, Boothbay Harbor, Me., recently, to 
Comdr. and Mrs. Paul Whitehead, USNR, a 
son who will be named for his father. 

WOODALL—Born at Georgetown Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., 6 Oct. 1945, to Lt. and Mrs. 
Reuben Farrior Woodall, USN, a son, Stephen 
Russell, grandson of Capt. and Mrs. Donald 
Johnston, USN. 


Married 


BARNABY-PAUL—Married in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Bethlehem, Pa., 12 Oct. 
1945, Miss Mary Louise Paul to Capt. Ken- 
neth T. Barnaby, jr., Cav. AUS. 

BAUM-CORY—Married in Norfolk, Va., 1 
Oct. 1945, Miss Leila Caroline Cory to Lt. 
Julian Ellwood Baum, jr., AAF, son of Lt. 
Comdr, and Mrs. Julian E. Baum, USNR. 

BEAM-HARRISON — Married in Salem 
Methodist Church, Millingport, Va., 28 Sept. 
1945, Miss Melissa Kathleen Harrison to Capt. 
Everett Guy Beam, of Albemarle, Va. 

BEH-KIRBY—Married in St. Aloysins Ro- 
man Catholic Church, Great Neck, Long Is- 
land, N. Y., 6 Oct. 1945, Miss Dorita Louise 
Kirby to Lt. Kenneth F. Beh, USNR. 

BERRY-DRUMMOND—Married in Mt. Ver- 
non Place Methodist Church, Washington, 
D. C., 13 Oct. 1945, Miss Joyce Drummond to 
Midshipman James F. Berry, USNR. 

BISHOP-JAQUESS — Married in Antwerp, 
Belgium, 14 Sept. 1945, Miss Thelma Jaquess 
of Lyon Park, Arlington, Va., to Sgt. William 
Pyle Bishop, AUS. 

BLAIR-SZEPESI—Married in the Church 
of St. James the Less, Scarsdale, N. Y., 13 Oct. 
1945, Ens. Jean Kester Szepesi, USNR, of 
Scarsdale, to Lt. William Richards Blair, 
jr.. AUS of Washington, D. C. 

BONDS-FORBES—Married in the Chapel of 
VU. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., 2 Oct. 
1945, Ens. Marian Oliver Forbes, USNR, to 
Ens. Joseph Elee Bonds, USN (USNA‘44). 

BRYANT-REED—Married in the Church of 
the Epiphany, Norfolk, Va., 9 Oct. 1945, Miss 
Alice Read to Lt. George Braxton Bryant, jr. 

CARRITER-BROWN—Married in the Com- 
munitv Church, Monntain Lakes, N. J., 6 Oct. 
1945, Miss Carolyn Dodge Brown to Lt. James 
Louis Carrier, USNR. 

CHANDLER-RUSSELL — Married in the 
home of the bridegroom’s parents in Sterling 
Junction, Mass., 22 Sept. 1945, Miss Nancy 
Russell of Honolulu, T. H., to Lt. Nathan 
Chandler, USNR. 

DAY-MORSE—Married in Calvary Church, 
Summit, N. J., 6 Oct. 1945, Miss Jane Bliza- 
beth Morse to Ist Lt. Lloyd Russell Day, 
USMCR. 


DIAMOND - GREENBERG — Married at 
Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y., 14 Oct. 1045, 
Miss Beula Greenberg to Lt. Jack A. Dia- 
mond, AAF. 


DOYLE-ANDERSON—Married in the Ro- 
man Catholic Chapel at Fort Jay, Governor's 
Island, N. Y., 6 Oct. 1945, Miss Katherine 
Ruth Anderson to Lt. Col. John Cyril Doyle, 
AUS. 

DURKEB-WHITE — Married in Paris, 
France, 1 Oct. 1945, 1st Lt. Cordelia Tate 
White, WAC, to Capt. L. H. Durkee, AUS. 
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EAGER-DUFF—Married in the First Con- 
gregationa] Church, Montclair, N. J., 13 Oct. 
1945, Mises Ruth Marilynn Daff to Lt Col. 
George 8. Eager, jr., AUS. 


FINNEGAN-LEE—Married in St. Mary’s 
Church, Marshalltown, Iowa, 18 Oct. 1045, 
Miss Elizabeth Lee to Ens. George Theodore 
Finnegan, jr., USN. 

FLAD-SCHUB—Married in the Cathedral, 
St. Augustine, Fla., 9 Oct. 1945, Miss Patricia 
Margaret Schub of Norfolk, Va., to Lt. (jg) 
Joseph Hilar Flad, USNR. 

FLECKENSTEIN-VALENTE — Married in 
St. Mary’s Church, New York City, 13 Oct. 
1945, Miss Angela Joan Valente to Lt. Comdr. 
Edward Donald Fleckenstein, USNR, recent- 
ly returned from duty in the Pacific. 

FORMWALT-DORNIN—Married in Somer- 
set, Pa., 18 Oct. 1945, Miss Florence Tait Dor- 
nin to Capt. William Swan Formwalt, AUS. 

GROH-PIERPERT—Married in New York 
City, 6 Oct. 1945, Miss Audrey Lois Pierpert 
to Capt. Harold L. Groh, AUS. 

GUMPPER-STOVER—Married in the First 
Methodist Church, Butler, Pa., recently, Mise 
Marian Elizabeth Stover, to Lt. John W. 
Gumpper of Washington, D. C. 

HARRISON-SALMON—Married at her par- 
ents’ home, Port Jervis, N. Y., 6 Oct. 1045, 
Miss Janet R. Salmon to Ist Lt. John T. 

. Harrison, AUS. 

HART-FINNELL—Married at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga., 21 Sept. 1945, Miss Susan Finnell 
of Denver, Colo., to Lt. Jerry T. Hart, AUS. 

HAWWN-MOORE — Married in Forest Park 
Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, Md., 20 Sept. 
1945, Miss Virginia Lee Moore to Lt. Ivan 
Hawn, AAF. 

HEAGY-BOWEN — Married in US Nava) 
Academy Chapel, Annapolis, Md., 6 Oct. 1945. 
Miss Catherine Theresa Bowen to Ens, Daniel 
Webster Heagy, ITI, USN, son of Lt, Comdr. 
and Mrs. D. W. Heagy, (HC)USN, of San 
Diego, Calif. 

HOLCOMBE-PARSONS — Married in 
Caserta, Italy, 2 October 1945, Maj. Anna 
Florence Parsons, ANC, to Lt. Col. Theodore 
Gibbs Holcombe, GSC. 

HOLLEY-CARLSON — Married in Grace 
Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 9 Oct. 
1945, Miss Janet Carlson, daughter of Commo. 
and Mrs. Milton O. Carlson, USN, to Lt Irv- 
ing Brinton Holley, jr., AAF. 

HUNGERFORD-BRETT — Married in the 
First Congregational Church, Passaic, N. J., 
6 Oct. 1945, Miss Bettv Rrett to Lt. (jg) Van 
George Hungerford, USNR. 

JOYNER-MOORE — Married in Walbrook 
Methodist Church, Baltimore, Md., 29 Sept. 
1945, Miss Helen Doreen Moore to Lt. Aquilla 
H. Joyner, ir., USNR. 

KEEFE-WATERS—Married in St. Mary’s 
Catholic Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 1 Oct. 
1945, Miss Joan Anne Waters of Atlanta, Ga., 
to Cant. James Patrick Keefe, AUS. 

KIRK-LINGE—Married in St. Mathew's 
Lutheran Church, Bethlehem, Pa., 29 Sept. 
1945, Miss Marie Linge to Maj. Arthur Ab- 
bitt Kirk, MC, USA. 

KRBEGG-BLOCK—Married in the Church of 
the Epiphany, New York City, 14 October 
1945, Miss Rosemary Block to Lt. David H. 
Kregg, AUS. 

LENSSEN-MANN—Married in St. Martin's 
Episcopal Church, Providence, R. 1., 6 Oct. 
1945, Miss Isabel Mann to Lt. Arthur Lenssen. 
jr., USCGR. 

LEVERING - FULKOWSKI — Married in 
Metz, France, 20 Sept. 1945, Mile. Helene Ful- 
kowski to Maj. J. Gould Levering, jr., AUS. 


LINDQUIST-TAYLOR—Married in Deep 
Creek Baptist Church, Norfolk, Va., 12 Oct. 
1945, Mise Ruth Taylor to Lt. (jg) Walter 
William Lindquist, USNR. 


MAGID-MARK—Married in Baltimore, Md.. 
20 Sept. 1945, Miss Fay Mark of Baltimore to 
Capt. Louis Magid, AUS, of Tampa, Fla. 


MARKS-GRICE — Married in the First 
Methodigt Church, Elizabeth City, N. C., 10 
Oct. 1945, Miss Penelope Grice to Lt. (jg) 
Jack Nichols Marks, jr., USNR. 


MARK WOOD-EVERETT—Married in Cen- 
tral Baptist Church, Miami, Fla., 14 Oct. 1945, 
Miss Beryl! O. Everett to Ens. James A. Mark- 
wood, USNR. . 


MEYER-SPENCER — Married in Norfolk, 
Va., 10 Oct. 1945, Miss Florine Spencer to Lt. 
John Paul Meyer, USNR. 


MUELLER-KENNEDY — Married in &8t. 
Metthew’s Cathedral, Washington, D. C., 14 
Oct. 1945, Miss Doris Patricia Kennedy to 
Lt. James Matthew Mueller, AUS. 


NUNN-McPHERSON—Married in the Scar- 
borough Presbyterian Church, Scarborough 
on Hudson, N. Y., 16 October 1045, Miss 
Martha McPherson to Lt. DeWitt A. Nunn, 
USA (USMA °45). 


PACZABUT-GRAY—Married in St. John’s 
Catholic Church, Stamford, Conn., 18 Oct. 
1945, Miss Theia Hildreth Gray to Capt. John 
Stephen Paczabut, MC, AUS. 
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PAILER-SENECAL—Married at Nava) Op- 
erating Base, Key West, Fla., 1 S:pt. 1945, 
Miss Jeanne Senecal to Ens. Kenneth C, Pai- 
ler, USNR. 

PARRAMORE-SAYLOR — Married in 8t. 
Michael’s Church, Litchfield, Conn., 13 Oct. 
1945, Miss Mary Jane Saylor to Lt. James 
Fleming Parramore, AUS. 

PARTRIDGE-BALLUDER—Married in the 
rectory of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, 
N. Y¥., 13 Oct. 1945, Miss Carmen Balluder to 
Lt. (jg) Lawrence Read Partridge, USNR, 
son of Maj. and Mrs. John F. Partridge, USA. 

PEOPLES-NORRIS—Married in the Breezy 
Point Chapel, US Naval Operating Base, Nor- 
folk, Va., 1 Oct. 1945, Miss Mary Virginia 
Norris to Lt. (jg) William Marshall Peoples, 
USNR. 

PRATT-RHOADES—Married in St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Great Neck, Long Island, 
N. Y., 6 Oct. 1945, Miss Barbara Louise 
Rhoades to Lt. Charles William Pratt, AC, 
USA (USMA °’45). , 

REGISTER-MORGAN — Married in Colo- 
rado Springs, Col., 28 September 1945, Mrs. 
Marcia Jean Morgan of El Paso, Texas, to Lt. 
Phillipe deM. Register, AAF, of Haverford, 
Pa, 

RIEDELL-HAMILTON — Married at the 
home of the bride’s parents 1220 Park Ave., 
New York City, 15 Oct. 1945, Mrs. Marjorie 
McBride Hamilton to Maj. Wallace Calhoun 
Riedell, AUS. 

ROOT-BIRKS—Married in the post chapel, 
Camp Beale, Calif., 8 Oct. 1945, Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Birks, daughter of Brig. Gen. and 
Mrs. Hammond D. Birks, USA, to Lt. James 
Thurman Root, USA, (USMA’45) son of Col. 
aud Mrs. Walter N. Root, USA. 

SCHROEDER-McMARRAN—Married in the 
Navy Yard Chapel, Portsmouth, N. H., 13 Oct. 
1945, Ens. Elizabeth A. McMarran, USNR, to 
Capt. Jean M. Schroeder, USMCR. 

SHELDON-DAVEY — Married in St. Ger- 
main, France, 22 Sept. 1945, Capt. Alice Brad- 
ley Davey, WAC, to Col. Huntington Denton 
Shelton, AUS. 

SHEPPARD-ASTRIDGE — Married in the 
Episcopal Church of the Holy Communion, 
South Orange, N. J., 14 Oct. 1945, Miss Eliza- 
beth Astridge to Lt. Albert D. Sheppard, jr. 

SMITH-PRICE—Married in Bruton Parish 
Church, Williamsburg, Va., 12 Oct. 1945, Miss 
Nancy Fiske Price to Capt. George Charles 
Smith, AUS. 

STANTON-PILCHER—Married in Second 
Presbyterian Church, Norfolk, Va., 6 Oct. 1945, 
Miss Catherine Starke Pilcher to Lt. Em- 
mannel Jung Stanton, USNR. 

STEHLE-DEVINE — Married at the post 
chapel, Fort McPherson, Ga., 12 September 
1945, Miss Daria Devine, daughter of Col. and 
Mrs. James Devine, USA, to Lt. James Austin 
Stehle, USMC. 


STELL-COX—Married in Sellers Memorial 
Methodist Church, Upper Darby, Pa., 6 Oct. 
1945, Miss Marguerite Goode Cox to Lt. Ed- 
ward Richard Stell, USNR. 


TAYLOR-DOING—Married in The Church 
of Our Savior, Washington, D. C., 29 Sept. 
1645, Miss Marjorie E. Doing to Lt. (jg) 
Charles A. Taylor, of West Newton, Pa. 


TIERNEY-PARKER—Married in the Naval 
Chapel at Patrol Plane Base, Elizabeth City, 
N. C., 1 Oct. 1945, Miss Marion Yvonne Parker 
of Spot, N. C., to Lt. John Tierney of Scotts- 
bluff, Neb. 


VanALLEN-HALSEY—Married in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Southampton, Long Is- 
land, N. Y., 13 Oct. 1945, Miss Abigail F. Hal- 
sey to Lt. James Alfred Van Allen, USNR. 


VEECK-WATSON — Married at Foundry 
Methodist Church, Washington, D. C., 13 Oct. 
19145, Mrs. Mary M. Watson to Lt. Comdr. 
Irvin W. Veeck, USNR. 


VICK-HITCH — Married in St. Paul's 
Chapel of Columbia University, New York 
City, 15 October 1945, Miss Francis Earle 
Hitch to Ens. Forest Burns Vick, USNR. 


WARE-OSGOOD—Married in the Church of 
the Transfiguration, New York, N. Y., 14 Oct. 
1945, Miss Marjorie Parker Osgood to Lt. Mal- 
colm Dutcher Ware, USNR. 


WARKEN-FRANK—Married in New York 
City, 13 Oct. 1945, Miss Gloria Frank to T.Sgt. 
Milton M. Warren, AUS, 


WELLER-VAUCLAIN — Married in the 
Wynnefield United Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 12 Oct. 1945, Miss Elizabeth 
8. Vauclain to Lt. Robert L. Weller, USNR. 
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WILLIAMS-GANNETT — Married in the 
home of the bride’s parents at Cape Eliza- 
beth, Me., 12 Oct. 1945, Miss Jean Gannett to 
Capt. Rogec C. Williams, AAF. 

WIRTH-JONES—Married in Gowen Field 
Chapel, Boise, Idaho, 22 Sept. 1945, Miss Rose 
Marie Jones to FO John A. Wirth, AAF. 

WORLEY-NICHOLSON — Married in the 
chapel of the Church of Heavenly Rest, New 
York, N. Y., 15 Oct. 1945, Miss Martha Carolyn 
Nicholson to 1st Lt. Owen Russell Worley, 
AAF, just returned from duty in the Euro- 
pean theatre of operations. 

WRIGHT-BOROUSH—Married in the manse 
of the Second Reformed Church, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., 21 Sept. 1945, Miss Ruth Esther Boroush 
to Lt. (jg) Harry Wright, II, USNR. 

ZSAKANY-BERG—Married in Walter Reed 
Memorial Chapel, Washington, D. C., 5 Aug. 
1945, Lt. Caroline D. Berg, WAC, to Lt. John 
C. Zsakany, AUS. 

Died 


BALL—Died in Norfolk, Va., 8 Oct. 1945, 
Mrs. Margaret Read Ball, wife of Capt. Harry 
S. Ball. Survived besides her husband by two 
sons, Mr. Harry 8. Ball and Lt. Littleton R. 
Ball, USMS, a sister and two grandchildren. 

FOLEY—Died at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 12 Oct. 1945, Ch. 
(Lt. Col.) John E. Foley, USA. Interment will 
be in Memphis, Tenn. 

HARER—Died at his home 10 Drew Avenue, 

Highland Falls, N. Y., after a brief iliness, 
11 October 1945, Mr. William S. Harer, aged 
63 years, manager of the US Military Acad- 
emy’s athletic storeroom for 28 years. Sur- 
viving are his mother, Mrs. Wiiz1 A. Farrell 
Harer, his sister, Miss Nellie M. Harer, and 
three brothers, Edward A., Leon G. and 
Eugene M. Harer. The funeral was held from 
the Church of the Sacred Heart, 13 October. 
* HARVEY—Killed over Nuernberg, Ger- 
many, 9 Feb. 1945, Lt. Dean Harvey, AAF. 
Survived by his parents, Mr. Holman Harvey 
and Mrs. Dorothy Harvey, his grandmother, 
Mrs. P. D. Harvey, all of Washington, D. C., 
and a brother, Sgt. Frederick H. Harvey, 
USMC. 

KENDRICK—Died in Fort Myers, Fla., 2 
Sept. 1945, Mrs. William J. Kendrick, widow 
of Col. Kendrick of the US Cavalry and Fi- 
nance Corps. Mrs. Kendrick’s home was at 
90 Westminster Drive, Atlanta, Ga. Surviving 
are her daughters, Mrs. Neel Kendrick Whit- 
man, Mrs. C. B. Irwin, Mrs. F. A. Osmanski 
and five grandchildren. 

MacTAGGART—Died suddenly at his coun- 
try home Twyn Brook, Saratoga, N. Y., 11 
October 1945, Col. John Storrie MacTaggart, 
AAF (USMA '15). Surviving are his widow, 
his father, Mr. William D. MacTaggart and 
sister, Mrs. Paul W. Willson of Larchmont, 
N. Y., a brother, Mr. Russell D. MacTaggart 
of Seattle, Wash., a daughter, Mrs. Richard 
S. Morrison wife of Col. Morrison, AAF, and 
two grandchildren. 

McCUE—Died in Suncrest, El Cajon, Calif., 
12 Aug. 1945, Lt. Col. George S. McCue, for- 
merly of the U. S. Army Reserve Corps and a 
veteran of World War I, of the Spanish- 
American War and Philippine Insurrection. 
Survived by his widow, Mrs. Mabel Dean Mc- 
Cue, a son Lt. (SG) George B. McCue, USMS 
and a daughter, Mrs. W. Scott Seldomridge. 
Interment was at U. S. National Cemetery, 
Sawtelle, Calif. 

MICHAELS—Died at the Station Hospital, 
Camp Upton, Long Island, N. Y., 11 Oct. 1945, 
Capt. Louis Michaels, MC, AUS. Surviving 
are his wife, Mrs. Ruth Weinstein Michaels, 
a son, David Seth, a brother, Capt. David D. 
Michaels, AUS and two sisters. 


MOLLOY—Died at his home in Washington, 
D. C., 11 Oct. 1945, Rear Adm. Thomas Mar- 
cus Molloy, USCG-Ret. Surviving are his wife, 
Mrs. Emily Molloy, two daughters, Mrs. Gau- 
dens Megaro, of Forest Hills, Long Island, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Julius Prince, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., and a son, Lt. Robert T. Molloy, 
USCGR, on duty in Washington. 


NANKIVELL—Died at Fitzsimmons Gene- 
ral Hospital, Denver, Colo., 28 Sept. 1945, 
Col. John H. Nankivell, USA-Ret. Survived 
by his wife, Mrs. Jane B. Nankivell, two 
daughters, Mrs. Jessie L. Quayle and Mrs. 
Bernice N. Stone, a son, Mr. Robert A. Nanki- 
vell and two grandchildren, Edward R. Stone, 
III and Edward J. Quale. 


SOMERVILLE—Died in a prison camp in 
Japan, 11 February 1945, Maj. Erven C. 
Somerville, CAC. Survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Thelma Somerville and his son, Erven C. 
(Skippy) Somerville, jr., aged nine years. 


STERLING—Died after a long illness at her 
home, 312 Jefferson Ave., Clearwater, Fla., 5 
Oct. 1945, Mrs. Anne Wilson Post Sterling, 
wife of Col. E. Kearsley Sterling, USA-Ret. 
Besides her husband she is survived by three 
children, Jonathan Kearsley Sterling, of 
Hagerstown, Md., Mrs. Helen Sterling Lewis, 
wife of Lt. Comdr. H. Barton Lewis, USNR, 
and Mrs. Nancy Sterling Farra, wife of Col. 
John F. Farra, jr., USA-Ret., 224 East Sun- 
bury St., Shamokin, Pa.; a sister, Mrs. F. E. 
Haight, Litchfield, Conn., and a niece, Mrs, 
Helen Post Frakes, wife of Col. E. N. Frakes, 
Commanding Officer at Fort Crook, Neb. In- 
terment was in Arlington National Cemetery 
on 9 October. 





WALLING—Died 20 Sept. 1945, Mrs. Maud 
Rutherford Walling, widow of Col. Jason 
Walling, Inf., USA. Mrs. Walling made her 
home in Covina, Calif. 


WALSH—Died as the result of injuries re- 
ceived in a jeep accident, in France, 14 Oc- 
tober 1945, Capt. David E. Walsh, AUS. Sur- 
vived by his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. 
Walsh of Chevy Chase, Md., two brothers, Lt. 
Comdr. Edward K. Walsh, USNR and Lt. (jg) 
Richard T. Walsh, USNR, and two sisters, 
Mrs. Norman E. McGrath of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Miss Rita Walsh of Chevy Chase. 


WHEELER—Died 11 Aug. 1945 at Mour- 
melon, le Grand, France, while enronte to 
Japan, Capt. Albert M. Wheeler, MC. Survi- 
ved by his father, Mr. Albert G. Wheeler of 
Wheeling, W.Va., a sister, Mrs. John A. Law- 
ther, of Bethesda, Md., and a brother, Mr. 
William 8. Wheeler, of Detroit, Mich. 


WIPPRECHT—Died 8 October 1945, Mrs. 
Victoria Wipprecht of College Station, Texas, 
wife of Mr. Reed Wipprecht former Captain 
USA (Ord.), and daughter of Mrs. Walter R. 
Pick of 4412 Reservoir Road, NW, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and of the late Col. Walter R. Pick, 
VC, USA. She is also survived by her daugh- 
ter, Marjory, a junior student at Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Texas. 


Obituaries 


Lt. Col. George S. McCue, formerly of 
the U. 8. Reserves—a Major of the 345th 
Inf., World War I, a veteran of Spanish- 
American War, Philippine Insurrection, 
and World War I, retired from U. S. 
Civil Service, died in Suncrest, El Cajon, 
San Diego County, Calif., on 12 Aug. 
1945 of a heart attack. 

He leaves a widow, Mabel Dean McCue; a 
son, Lt. George B. McCue, US Maritime 
Service, and a daughter, Mrs. W. Scott Sel- 
domridge. 

Interment was in the U. S. National Ceme- 
tery, Sawtelle, Calif. 

—o—— 

Col. John H. Nankivell ended a long 
military career at Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, Denver, Colo., 28 Sept. 1945 
while he was in the process of being re- 
tired from active service. 

He served with the 14th, 21st, 22nd, 25th 
and 28th Infantries; was Regular Army In- 
structor of the National Guard in Denver, 
Colo., for six years; also Regular Army In- 
structor of the Organized Reserves in Port- 
land, Ore., for four years. 

Since 5 April 1942 he served as United 
States Military Attache in the South Pacific. 
headquarters at Wellington, New Zealand. 
until June 1945 when he returned to his home 
in Denver to await retirement. 

—_—o—- 

Maj. Erven C. Somerville died in a 
prison camp in Japan on 11 Feb. 1945. 

He was born in Maynard, Ohio on 17 June 
1909. He entered the United States Military 
Academy in August 1928 and graduated Jin 
June 1932. He married Miss Thelma McCabe 
at West Point, N. Y. on 11 June 1932. 

His first assignment was Fort Barrancas. 
Florida and later—C.C.C,. Duty near Mobile, 
Ala. He then served as Assistant Post Ad- 
jutant at Fort Shafter, Hawaii where his son 
“Skippy” was born on 9 August 1936. After 
a tour of duty at Fort,Preble, Maine he was 
assigned to the Battery Officer’s Course at 
Fort Monroe, Va. 

He and his family arrived at Fort Mills. 
Corregidor, Philippine Islands in July 1940. 

Mrs. Somerville and son returned to the 
United States in May 1941. After the sur- 
render of Corregidor he was interned at Ca- 
banatuan until October 1944, when he was 
removed to Bilibid Prison in Manila. He 
sailed from Manila for Japan on 13 Dec. 1944 
and survived two sinkings before arriving at 
Camp Fukuoka, Japan where he died of acufe 
enteritis. 


He was engaged in submarine mine work in 
the Harbor Defenses of Manila Bay before his 
capture. 


Mrs. Somerville is an employge at the Sub- 
marine Mine Depot, Fort Monroe, Virginia. 
She makes her home at 97-D Elizabeth Road. 
Southampton Apts., Hampton, Virginia. 

—o— 

John Storrie MacTaggart, USAC, age 
55, died suddenly, 11 Oct. 1945 at his coun- 
try home Twyn Brook, Saratoga, N. Y. 
Full military services and interment were 
held at West Point, N. Y., 15 Oct. 

Col. MacTaggart was born in Paisley, Scot- 
land, and lived from early childhood in Fitch- 
burg, Mass., from where he was appojnted to 
West Point. He was captain of the cadet 
basketball team and graduated from the U. S. 
Military Academy in the Class of 1915. 

During the First World War he served with 
the American Expeditionary Forces as a cap- 
tain and major and spent a year with the 
Army of Occupation. He acted as Army Judge 
in the postwar Olympic Games held in Paris 
in 1919. In 1920 he became an instructor of 
Military Science and Tactics at Princeton 
University. He resigned a year later to enter 
business as an executive with Sears Roebuck 
& Co., remaining with that organization for 








twenty years until recalled to service at the 
time of the Pearl Harbor attack. 

Col. MacTaggart was executive aide to Maj. 
Gen. Henry Miller in Washington, D. C. for 
six months, when he was appointed Chief of 
Personnel and Training in Air Bases in the 
Ninth Service Command, with Headquarters 
at Hill Field, Ogden, Utah, where he served 
from 1942 until his discharge in September 
of this year. 

He leaves a widow, his father, William p. 
MacTaggart and sister, Mrs. Paul W. Wil. 
son of Larchmont; a brother, Russell D. Mac. 
Taggart of Seattle; a daughter, Mrs. Mor. 
rison, wife of Lt. Col. Richard 8S. Morrison, 
USAC and two grandchildren. 





Calendar of Legislation 


ACTION ON LEGISLATION 

H. R. 3951. To stimulate volunteer enlist. 
ments in the Army and Navy. Signed by Pres. 
ident. 

S. Res. 179. For the appointment of a Sep. 
ate committee on atomic energy. Reported by 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerre. 

H. R. 1192. Granting travel pay and other 
allowances to certain soldiers of the War with 
Spain and the Philippine Insurrection who 
were discharged in the Philippine Islands, 
Reported by House Committee on War Claims. 

H. R. 4231. To facilitate further the dispo- 
sition of prizes captured by the United States, 
Reported by House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R..1862. Relating to the rank of chiefs 
of bureaus in the Navy Department. Passed 
by House. 

H. R. 714. To facilitate the admission to the 
Tinited States of hnushands, wives and chil- 
dren of United States citizen men and 
women who have served honorably in the 
armed forces of the United States during the 
present war. Passed by Honse. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

S. 1476. Sen. Robertson, Wyo., and H. R. 
42365. Rep. Lane, Mass. To extend the Mns- 
tering-Out Payment Act to certain persons 
discharged or relieved from active service in 
the armed forces to accept employment. 

H. R. 4293. Rep. Weiss, Pa. To incorporate 
Tnited States Navy Veterans. 

S. 1468. Sen. Walsh, Mass., and H. R. 4391. 
Rep. Vinson, Ga. To authorize temporarily 
the allowances of leave to officers of the Navy. 
Marine Corns and Coast Guard retired after 
& Sept., 1939, and retained on active duty, 
to the same extent as if such officers had not 
heen retired. 

S. 1482. Sen. Johnson, Col., and Sen. Kil- 
eare, West Va. To establish a Denartment of 
Military Security, to consolidate therein the 


military security activities of the Tnited 
States. 
Hi. R. 4283. Ren. Dirksen, Ml. Providing spe 


ein! facilities far handffanned veterans 
Calif To amend 


H. R. 4379. Ren. Voorhis 
existing law (Puh. Law 16. 78th Cong ). with 
references to the rehabilitation of disabled vet 
erans. Rofers to emnlovment. and to re'm- 
hursement by the Veterans’ Administration 
of payments made under State employees’ 
compensation laws. 

S. 1491. Sen. Walsh and A. R. 4111 Ren 
Vinson, Ga. To adinst the nav and allowances 


of members of the Navy Nurse Corns 

S. 1498. Sen. Walsh and HH. R. 4472. Ren 
Vinson. Ga. To anthorize the Head of the 
Postgeraduate School of the Thnited 
Navy to confer masters and doctors degrees 
in engineering and related fields 


States 





District Seizure Officer 

Vice Admiral Ben Moreell. USN. Chief 
of the Navy's Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
recently designated officer-in-charge of 
Naval Petroleum Plants by Navy Secre 
tary Forrestal, has set up a Naval Pe- 
troleum Plant Office at 90 Church Street, 
New York City. 

The office is in charge of Lt. J. K. 
Seyler, USNR, whose title is District 
Seizure Officer. All Navy oil plant seizures 
in the First, Third, Fourth and Fifth 


Naval Districts comprising the New Ens: 
land states, New York, New Jerse’ 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vit 
ginia and West Virginia will be super 


vised by the New York office. 





British Return Frigates 

British crews this week relinquished 
their ships, the frigates H. M. S. Calder 
and Essington, to the United States Navy 
under the terms of the lend-lease astee 
ment. 

The two vessels are the first two of 
seventy-eight ships, built at the Hingham, 
Mass. Navy Yard, for the British at 4 
time when they were hard up for destroy 
ers and their ships were plagued by Ger- 
man submarines. : 

Twenty of the seventy-eight frigates 
were sunk, and the rest will be return 
to the United States. It is understood = 
the two vessels turned over this week wil 
be scrapped. 


———— —— 
BUY MORE VICTORY BONDS’ 
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Gen. Marshall’s Report 
(Continued from Page 285) 
training schools to serve in military govern- 
ment and civil affairs activities in the field. 
The operation of these schools is a responsi- 
pility of The Provost Marshal General, 
pnder directtves prepared by the Civi] Af- 

fairs Division. 

In French North Africa the civil admin- 
istration was conducted by the French Gov- 
ernment. The British managed civil affairs 
in the territory east of the Tunis-Tripoli 
border. 

In Sicily for the first time, civil affairs 
officers, American and British in equal num- 
bers, went ashore with assault troops. For 
the remainder of the Sicilian campaign these 
officers accompanied combat troops into 
towns and areas where their services were 
necessary. In the initial stages of the 
Sicilian campaign, military government was 
a responsibility of combat commanders, and 
dvil affairs officers went with fighting 
troops to take the burden of dealing with 
the civil populace off the commander’s shoul- 
ders. They organized the civil administra- 
tion so as to secure the cooperation of the 
Sicilians, and thus relieve tactical com- 
manders from the necessity of diverting de- 
tachments from combat troops for security. 
Allied Military Government of Occupied 
Territories was extended in Sicily as rapidly 
as the enemy was cleared from a com- 
munity. 

A similar procedure was followed in the 
early phases of the invasion of the Italian 
mainland. Civil affairs officers, attached to 
the 15th Army Group, were placed under the 
commanding generals of the Fifth and 
Eighth Armies. A mobile Allied Military 
Government headquarters moved with each 
army. 

After Italy capitulated and became a co- 
belligerent against Germany, the Allied Con- 
tro) Commission for Italy was established 
by the Combined Chiefs of Staff to super- 
vise the activities of the Italian Government 
and to insure that the terms of the sur- 
render were observed. The Supreme Allied 
Commander in the Mediterranean Theater is 
president of the Commission. Originally, it 
was a United States-British military agency. 
Now the percentage of civilian personnel is 
progressively increasing. Early in 1945 the 
Allies reestablished diplomatic relations with 
Italy and since that time diplomatic repre- 
sentatives have dealt with political matters. 
The major portion of the Italian peninsula 
has been transferred from the control of 
AMG to that of the Italian Government. 

Experience gained in Sicily and Italy and 
practices followed there have been utilized 
in all subsequent operations. 

Public safety, health, supply, agrieultural, 
and other experts in the various phases of 
civil affairs accompanied the invasion forces 
into Sicily and Italy. The security of the 
armies and their property, the protection of 
local resources for the use of the armies, 
and the keeping of public order were 
achieved by public safety officers who 
worked largely through the Royal Carabi- 
nieri and other Italian police. Emergency 
civilian relief supplies, food, medicine, soap, 
and coal were accumulated in North Africa 
before and during the Italian campaign. 
They were supplemented by shipments from 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 
In one year more than two million long tons 
of relief supplies were distributed in Italy. 
However, scarcity of food remained the most 
dificult civil affairs problem in that country. 
This was complicated by the Fascist-born 
black market, by lack of shipping space for 
ton-military goods, and by partial paralysis 
of inland transportation facilities which had 
been crippled by the enemy and by Allied 
bombings. Yet the bread ration rosg from 
15 to 200 grams, and finally to 300. 

Conditions favorable to epidemics were 
created by undernourishment, lack of soap 


and water, broken sewers, dead animals, 
overcrowding, and refugees. The united 
efforts of the medical personnel of the 


armies and the public health experts of 
AMG, who directed and assisted the Italian 
medical profession, kept epidemics under 
control. Outbreaks of typhus were sup- 
Pressed. The public was informed of the 
danger from rodents and vermin as plague 
carriers. Refugees were deloused. De- 
Molished water supply and sewer systems 
Were restored. The services of a few ex- 


—_ Prevented malaria from levying a 
avy toll on our fighting men. 
Many fugitives from Nazi oppression, 


— Yugoslavs, had escaped into Italy. 
th ey have been cared for by the Army, and 
“wry have been evacuated to the Near 
et 10.000 camp, capable of housing a group 
Sa displaced persons, was opened by 
mele my at Philippeville, Algeria, and ap- 
cotab liane” 1,000 such refugees have been 
‘Yr ed in a temporary camp at Oswego, 
olben recommendation of the American 
~ a for the Protection and Salvage 
rt. —_ and Historic Monuments in War 
cdivseetected officers were assigned to the 
fake and European Theaters to 
re ot cea advice on the preservation 
nt apenticn of art and archives. As a 
chee s & concerted program of education, 
— ave been able to save many price- 
works from destruction. 





In France and other liberated countries of 
Northwestern Europe, the aims and activities 
of civil affairs personnel were the same as 
in Italy. However, special conditions re- 
quired revised methods. In Italy there was 
a& progressive movement from full military 
government toward looser forms of control, 
including increased participation by civil- 
ians and the Italian Government. In the 
European Theater of Operations, civil affairs 
personnel was required to shift abruptly 
from cooperative management of civil affairs 
in liberated areas to full blown military 
government in Germany. 

The War Department coordinated negotia- 
tions on the United States military level 
with the French Committee of National 
Liberation. They drew up agreements for 
the administration of civil affairs and, after 
approval by the U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
these were signed by General Eisenhower 
for the United States and General Koenig 
for the French Committee. The British 
executed a similar agreement on a govern- 
mental level. 

Under these agreements, civil affairs in 
Corsica and France were effected through 
a French Delegate acting in accordance with 
French law. Later General Eisenhower was 
represented by a SHAEF Military Mission 
in France. The French civil administration 
cooperated effectively and it was unneces- 
sary for General Eisenhower to invoke his 
paramount powers of control even in for- 
ward areas. So well did this understanding 
work that, as early as 24 October 1944, a 
zone of interior was proclaimed in France, 
which had the effect of formally restoring 
practically complete control over all gov- 
ernmental problems to the French Provi- 
sional Government. United States and United 
Kingdom officials had the aid of French of- 
ficers in helping the armies keep their lines 
of communication open and supplies flowing 
forward. The French Provisional Govern- 
ment furthered the campaign in a variety of 
ways. During the autumn rains, “duckbill” 
type tread extensions were needed to give 
tanks better traction on muddy terrain. The 
French contributed 600 tons of their sparse 
steel stocks to make 400,000 “duckbills”. 
They provided storm boats for the spring 
campaign requiring river crossings. It has 
been estimated that by the end of February 
1945 the French Provisional Government had 
made available to the Allies supplies, labor, 
services, installations, transportation, and 
other facilities valued at approximately 225 
million dollars. a 

Prior to the invasion of Normandy, the 
Governments of Belgium, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, and Norway had military mis- 
sions attached to the staff of the Supreme 
Allied Commander in London. As these 
governments were reestablished on the con- 
tinent, General Eisenhower designated a 
SHAEF Military Mission to each nation. 

In Albania, Greece, and Yugoslavia, the 
interests of the United States in the admin- 
istration of civil affairs is limited to the 
activities concerned wth relief and rehabili- 
tation. 

Since D-day in Europe, our military 
authorities have carried out a civilian relief 
import program for the liberated peoples of 
Europe in coordination with the British. 
The relief supplies have consisted mostly of 
limited quantities of food, medical supplies, 
clothing and fuel. The United States share 
of this program, exclusive of petroleum 
products, for the northwest Europe and the 
Mediterranean areas, is approximately 3,900,- 
000 tons for the year ending 30 June 1945. 

In addition to imports of specific supplies 
for the civilian populations, the military 
authorities have actively assisted the liber- 
ated countries in the censtruction or repair 
of railroads, highways, and bridges, the re- 
activation of public utility services, and the 
construction or repair of port facilities and 
inland waterways. The Army has also been 
of assistance to the liberated governments 
in its efforts to aid in the resumption of 
essential] industries such as coal mining, 
fishing, and others which would provide 
supplies to further the military effort and 
reduce shipping required for relief imports. 

Military responsibility for provision of 
civilian supplies, except coal, for France 
was terminated 1 May 1945. It is expected 
that termination of military responsibility 
for furnishing civilian supplies throughout 
liberated northwest Europe, including coal 
for France, will be terminated on or about 
1 September 1945, 

The American Armies have accumulated so 
great a crop of prisoners that their han- 
dling has been a problem of immense com- 
plexity. Following the termination of hos- 
tilities in Europe our forces were holding 
130,000 Italian prisoners and 3,050,000 Ger- 
man prisoners as well as an additional 
3,000,000 German troops who were disarmed 
after the unconditional surrender. Of these, 
370,000 German and 50,000 Italian prisoners 
are in the United States and Hawaii, and 
their disposition is a matter of immediate 
coneern. It is the policy of the War De- 
partment to return to Europe all prisoners 
held in the United States as soon as this 
movement is practicable logistically. 

The total capture in combined Buropean 
operations has been divided equally between 
the United States and the British Common- 
wealth Governments. In addition to those 


prisoners who were the direct responsibility 





of the United States, this Government agreed 
to take 175,000 of the British captures with 
the understanding they would be returned 
as soon as possible. 

The country has benefited from the utill- 
zation of the labor of these prisoners of war. 
Our critieal manpower shortage has been 
relieved by 62,075,800 prisoner working 
days; the U. S. Treasury has been enriched 
by $35,196,800 paid by private contractors 
for this labor. In addition, their use on 
military installations has an estimated value 
of $108,825,469. After the capitulation of 
Italy, 110,000 Italian prisoners volunteered 
for Italian Service Units which perform non- 
combatant work helpful to the Allied war 
effort. 

In the utilization of prisoners of war in 
continental United States, under the direc- 
tion of The Provost Marshal General, the 
principle has been followed that such labor 
will not be permitted to compete with Amer- 
ican civilian labor or to impair American 
wage standards and working conditions. 
Before a private contractor may employ 
prisoner of war labor, he must obtain from 
either the War Manpower Commission or the 
War Foods Administration a certification 
that civilian labor is not available for the 
project. 

The policy of the United States with re- 
spect to treatment to be accorded to pris- 
ouers of war held by this country is in 
accordance with Geneva Prisoners of War 
Convention, which was ratified by the United 
States on 16 January 1932, and thus has the 
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power of law. In following the provisions 
of the convention, the enemy prisoners have 
received firm treatment. At the same time 
a program of reorientation bas been insti- 
tated to impress upon prisoners the vitality 
and strength of democratic institutions in 
the United States. 

Prior to the unconditional surrender, mili- 
tary government in Germany was estab- 
lished by General Eisenhower throughout 
the areas occupied by his forces. Military 
government detachments followed in the 
wake of the advancing armed forces and 
established rigid control over the civil popu- 
lation, taking the first steps necessary to 
reestablish German administration free from 
Nazi influence. Some 5,500,000 displaced 
civilians and liberated United Nations pris- 
oners of war were uncovered in Germany. 
By the end of June nearly 3,000,000 had been 
repatriated to their home lands. Suspected 
war criminals and persons whose freedom 
might endanger the security of the occupy- 
ing forces were taken into custody. 

The remarkable efficiency of handling both 
prisoners and displaced persons along the 
routes of an advancing victorious army was 
the fruit of an intensive effort to establish 
a new conception in the organization of 
military police. Our experience in the old 
AEF indicated that a highly trained mili- 
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COUNTRY HOMES 





GENTLEMAN'S ALL - YEAR WATER- 
FRONT HOME; 27 acre farm, 20 acres cul- 
tivated, 1,500 feet waterfront, excellent an- 
chorage, outstanding water sports; 10-room 
dwelling, slate roof, 2 baths, modern con- 
veniences; 5-room farmers house, electricity, 
bath; complete farm buildings, 2 artesian 
wells, white board fencing; 2 H.P. speed- 
boat, 165 H.P. fishing boat included, excel- 
lent dock and boat house. $35,000. Request 
Maryland - Virginia map. LEONARD 
SNIDER, LA PLATA, MARYLAND. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 





FOR SALE 
Holly farm and established business. Produc- 
tion and demand good for $5,000 income. 


Good backlog of orders. 6% acres holly in full 
bearing and 2% acres good soil used for annual 
crops. Beautiful building site. My buildin 
available to handle this crop. Considerable 
equipment. Will help with bqnere and pro- 
ducing crop. Planting in fine ¢ondition. Phos- 
phated and seeded to cover crop. 3 miles from 
Olympia, on paved road, electricity, phone, 
R.F.D., and school bus. A going business, A 
and health make retirement necessary. E. B. 
de Route 3, Box 43, Olympia, Washing- 
on. 





James River ‘estate, 15 minutes drive from 
Richmond, Virginia. 8 acres with high eleva- 
tion and splendid view. Home with 6 rooms 
and bath, basement. Shade and fruit trees. 
Price $8,500.00. G. B. LORRAINE, Law Build- 
ing, Richmond 19, Virginia. 





Colonial house, built 1822, with 110 acres, 
large box bushes, beautiful view of moun- 
tains, handsome hand carved interior wood- 
work. House needs restoration and repair, on 
good road six miles from Court House in 
Amherst County. Electricity available but 
house has no modern conveniences, A little 
effort and money will make this a charming 
retirement home. John Stewart Walker, Inc., 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


RETIRE TO LIVE 


STUART, FLORIDA. A good town, good cli- 
mate, good fishing, good people. Worth look- 
ing over. Good values in real estate. THBO. 
DEHON & SON, Stuart, Florida. 








PLAN TO RETIRE IN OLD SAN ANTONIO 





A city of fine homes. Companionship of old 
army friends. All benefits of post life, includ- 
ing General Hospital and club. Enjoy hunting, 
riding, fishing and golf. Four hours by plane 
to Mexico City. For free booklet and full in- 
formation write Colonel H. M. Henderson, 
Retired, c/o Arthur E. Biard Co., Realtors, 
Majestic Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





Manufacturer of popular $3 Fire Extinguisher 
has exclusive sales franchises available vari- 
ous states or counties; liberal profits selling 
dealers or direct: moderate merchandise in- 
vestment required. “Fire-Killer,” 101 North 
Franklin, Syracuse 4, New York. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 








REAL ESTATE 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA. Spanish type, 
seven room bungalow completely and nicely 
furnished. The location, near the water and 
the large lot, nicely landscaped. $10,500. MRS. 
Cc. R. WATKINS, with WYMAN, GREEN 
and BLALOCK, Inc. 








Contemplating Retiring? Clearwater, Florida, 
offers qvery¢hing desired in climate, sports, 
olf, fishing, boating, entertainment and 
ome life by retired files of the Services. For 
information, write MAJOR HAL MORRISON 
with PAUL F. RANDOLPH, INC., 420 Cleve- 
land Street, Clearwater, Florida. 





Attractive two bedroom home on corner lot, 
close in town, $8,500.00. Colonel Sidney G. 
Brown, retired, Box 411, Bradenton, Florida. 





BALTIMORE, MARYLAND—Has many ad- 
vantages to offer the retired Army or Navy 
Officer along business, social and recreational 
lines. My sales and office force are all Service 
people. Intelligent, dependable and under- 
standing handling of your real estate prob- 
lems, whether you wish to buy or sell, or 
have your property managed. Address Col. 
Allan Rutherford, Realtor (U. 8. Ar 
Ret'd), 5800 York Road, 12. 


Dictionaries and Grammars for 102 lan- 


guages. Catalog free. Schoenhof’s, Box 6. 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





WEST POINT. SONGS 





MUSIC BOOK, 120 


pages, handsome cloth 
binding; valuable souvenir-gift. $1. ost- 
paid. Send check to F. C. Mayer (Editor) 


Organist, West Point, New York. 





MODERN EUROPE STAMPS 





Beautifully illustrated 178-page catalog—for 
10¢ postage. HARRIS & CO., 
Bldg., Boston 17. 


10 Transit 





BOOKS 





We are headquarters for Confederate books. 
Pear attention given 
O'HARE, 


our want list. 


R. 
222 EKastholm Road, Schenectady. 


New York. 





POSITION WANTED 





CALIFORNIA RETIREMENT HOMES 





RETIREMENT REALTY 
SERVING THE SERVICES 
1108 CORTEZ AVE.., 
BUEBLINGAME, CALIFORNIA 


Would desire chan 
where I am now 





from present school 
‘ommandant of over 200 


boys. Would a t similar ition In a 
Military School as Commandant, Will be glad 
to furnish further information. Address in- 
quirles to Box B, Army and Navy Journal. 





Army and Navy Journal 
October 20, 1945 


Praises Gen. MacArthur 

Praise for the work of General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur and a plea that 
he be supported by the government and 
the people was voiced on the floor of the 
House of Representatives 16 Oct. by Rep- 
resentative Robert A. Grant, (R. Ind.) 
a member of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
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“If ever a man deserved the complete 
support of his government and his peo- 
ple,” Representative Grant said, “that 
man is Gen. Douglas MacArthur. Our 
Government should make it plain to all 
the world that he has that support. 

“MacArthur has reported that the de- 
mobilization of Japan’s fighting force of 
7,000,000 is complete. The Japanese im- 
perial general staff, from which all of the 
Japanese imperialistic schemes have been 
hatched, has been dissolved. 

“All of this has been accomplished with- 
out the firing of a single shot or the shed- 
ding of one drop of Allied blood. It will 
certainly go down in history as one of the 
greatest military achievements of all 
times. 5 

“MacArthur reports that the people of 
Japan are in complete humiliation. Their 
military spirit has been killed. 

“Let that fact be an answer to that 
small group of so-called liberals in this 
country who have been conducting a 
campaign of petty sniping aimed at Mac- 
Arthur. e 

“This Government should set at rest 
any doubts that may exist, either in this 
eountry or abroad, by a vigorous and 
unequivocal statement in support of Mac- 
Arthur’s leadership in the occupation of 
Japan.” 


Distinguished Unit Badges 

Under a new Army Regulation Dis- 
tinguished Unit Badges henceforth will 
be awarded only to individuals who were 
assigned and present for duty or who 
were attached and present for duty on the 
occasion for which the citation was 
awarded, the War Department disclosed 
this week. 

At the same time the Department stated 
that individuals who are subsequently as- 
signed or attached, or are returned to 
duty with the unit, which has earned the 
citation are entitled to wear the Dis- 
tinguished Unit Badge as a temporary 
part of the uniform. 

It was pointed out that the provisions 
of the regulation will not operate to re- 
voke the Distinguished Unit Badge issued 
to an individual as a permanent part of 
the uniform on the basis of previous 
regulations. 


CAC to Honor Gen. Moore 

The Coast Artillery Association will 
hold a reception in honor of Maj. Gen. 
George F.. Moore, recently released from 
a Jap prison, 22 Oct. from 6 to 8 p. m., at 
the Shoreham Hotel in Washington, D. C. 

General Moore will be in Washington 
from 19 Oct. to about 27 Oct. He was 
the Commander of Corregidor. 








BUY MORE VICTORY BONDS! 
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Financial Digest 


John W. Snyder, director of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion, speaking at 
Boston, Mass., at the concluding session 
of the conference on distribution, con- 
tended that in spite of interruptions re- 
conversion is going ahead and that there 
is reason to believe that expanding pro- 
duction will successfully combat the 
threat of inflation. Urging business to 
stress price stability he declared that no 
one knows better than the distributors of 
America how total profits mount when 
mass markets can be developed with low 
unit profit items and increased volume. 

In urging the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee to substitute the Treasury’s tax re- 
duction plan for the one approved by the 
House, Secretary Vinson this week pre- 
dicted that the Federal budget will be 
balanced during the fiscal year beginning 
1 July 1947. His estimate was that the 
deficit, forecast at $30.5 billion for the 
fiscal year ending 30 June 1946, will drop 
to $5 billion to $8 billion in the fol- 
lowing year. He urged the repeal of the 
excess profits tax 1 Jan. 1946, and reduc- 
tion of individual income taxes through 
elimination of the three per cent normal 
tax. Sentiment in the Committee seems 
to lean strongly toward the repeal of the 
excess profits tax, committee members 
challenging detailed arguments against 
repeal before 1947 presented by a CIO 
spokesman during hearings on the bill 16 
Oct. It will probably be late next month 
before the new tax bill is completed. 
Should this be the case the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau will be pressed for time in 
preparing and distributing new withhold- 
ing tables for employers in time for use 
at the first of the gear. 

The Department of Commerce reports 
that the value of manufacturers’ ship- 
ments dropped sharply in August to an 
estimated $11 billion, with a further de- 
cline in September. On a daily average 
basis the value of deliveries in August 
was eight per cent below July and 14 per 
cent below one year ago. September data 
is still incomplete. The drop was caused 
by the falling off in shipments of war 
materials by the durable goods industries. 

The Federal Reserve Board announced 
this week that the condition statements 
of reporting member banks in 101 leading 
cities shows the following changes for the 
week ended 10 Oct.: 

Decreases of $147 million in loans and 
investments and $613 million in United 
States Government deposits. Increase of 
$392 million in demand deposits adjusted. 
Commercial, industrial and agricultural 
loans increased $48 million in New York, 
$15 million in the San Francisco district 
and $53 million at all reporting member 
banks. A decline of $19 million was 
shown in the Chicago district. 





Rear Adm. Elliott Buckmaster, USN, aboard 
the Coast Guard Cutter Ingham, led the first 
U. S. Fleet unit since the war into Hongkong 
7 Oct. 








GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLEAVES RHEA, PRESIDENT 


{40 GOODWIN, EXECYTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 


A Nation-wide Legal Reserve 





Stock Automobile Insurance 


Company serving careful and responsible car-owners of the 
Armed Forces on Active or In-Active Status. 


Before you renew your current automobile insurance learn 


more about this lower cost yet 


broader form policy by writ- 


ing direct to the Company. It is not available through 


agents or brokers. 


Standard Policy written on 
dents. Current 


ing basis 
dividend 2 Sra 25% 


for Virginie resi- 
of total premium. 





COMPLETE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COVERAGE — NATIONWIDE SERVICE 





DEPT. 
INVESTMENT BUILDING, 
4 


1A 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 





Merchant Marine 


The United States Maritime Service 
announces that the Training Station at 
Sheepshead Bay, Brooklyn, largest mer- 
chant marine training school in the world, 
will become a permanent installation. 

The station will provide one month re- 
fresher and upgrading courses for unli- 
censed merchant marine personnel. The 
institution was begun in 1942 to train ci- 
vilians in merchant marine entry ratings. 
Sheepshead Bay is to be one of five perma- 
nent installations which will maintain “a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel” for 
the postwar merchant fleet, according to 
Capt. H. H. Dreany, assistant comman- 
dant of the United States Maritime 
Service. 

Vice Admiral Emory S. Land, head of 
the Maritime Service, has anticipated a 
postwar merchant fleet of 17,500,000 tons, 
and Captain Dreany said such a fleet 
would require 100,000 unlicensed per- 
sonnel. 

The War Shipping Administration has 
announced a general revision of tanker 
freight rates covering the transportation 
of various bulk liquid cargoes, effective 
for all vessels which completed loadings 
on and after 15 October. 

New tanker freight rates for bulk pe- 
troleum and its products generally re- 
flect appreciable reductions from the rates 
that have heretofore prevailed. Compara- 
ble reductions are also provided in con- 
nection with West Indies molasses move- 
ments and certain other types of bulk li- 
quid cargo carried in tankers. 

The Maritime Commission and the War 
Shipping Administration have announced 
a modification of policy in connection with 
the designation of Berth Agents. It has 
been necessary for an operator to have 
owned and operated American vessels on 
the berth prior to 1 September, 1939, in 
order to be recognized as Berth Agent ell- 
gible for the assignment of vessels for 
eargo handling purposes, although the ext- 
gencies of war and special circumstances 
such as the shifting of the trading range 
of companies occasionally caused excep- 
tions to be made to the rule. 

In order to assist American shipping 
companies to reconvert from wartime to 
peacetime operations at the earliest op- 
portunity and to encourage the expansion 
of the American Merchant Marine along 
sound business lines, the future applica- 
tions for designation as Berth Agent on 
a trade route will be entertained from es- 
tablished steamship companies having fi- 
nancial stability, organizational qualifica- 
tions, and long-range plans which include 
the purchase of American vessels if such 
are not already owned, or the acquisition 
of additional vessels for operation on a 
ronte not served prior to 1 Sept., 1939. 

Four distinguished Service Medals and 
seven Meritorious Service Medals were 
presented to members of the Merchant 
Marine during the month of September, 
the United States Maritime Commission 
and War Shipping Administration an- 
nounced this week. Mariner’s medals were 
presented to 51 injured men and to the 
next-of-kin of 150 seamen lost in service. 





Honor Navy Photographers 
On 25 Oct. Fleet Admiral William D. 
Leahy, USN-Ret.. Chief of Staff to the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, will present 150 citations for the 
~ ay Naval photography of World War 


Admiral Leahy will present the awards 
on behalf of the U. 8S. Navy Photographic 
Institute, headed by Capt. Edward J. 
Steichen, USNR. The ceremonies will 
take place in the National Press Club, 
Washington, D. C., in the presence of 
high-ranking Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard representatives, and govern- 
ment officials. 





BUY VICTORY BONDS! 





QUICK LOANS TO REGULAR 
OFFICERS 
Monthly payments. 
W. H. HOFHEIMER CO., INC. 
300-A Citizens Bonk Bidg., Norfolk, Va, 














Gen. Marshall’s Report 
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tary police force could be of tremendons 
value to military operations. Up to that 
time military police were used simply to 
enforce discipline and the regulations ty 
which troops were subject. A carefu) gs 
of World War operations coupled with gg. 
perience in the first maneuvers brought the 
concept of using military police for helpful 
control of military traffie moving to ang 
during battle. For this purpose speciaj 
training schools were established by the 
Provost Marshal General. Insofar as pos. 
sible older men were selected for the traip. 
ing. The returns on this effort were espe. 
cially rich in the drive across France which 
heavily depended on the forwarding of the 
troops and supplies which had been put 
ashore in Normandy. Later in the collapse 
of German resistance the military police per. 
formed miracles in regulating the dense 
rather chaotic traffic on the roads, burdened 
with combat troops and their supplies surg. 
ing forward and millions of prisonerg or 
displaced persons straggling in the opposite 

direction. 

With the unconditional surrender of the 
German armed forces on 8 May, rigid mili- 
tary government was established throngh- 
out the whole of General Eisenhower's area 
of responsibility. The redeployment of 
forces into the national zones of occupation 
agreed upon. by the four powers in the 
European Advisory Commission began. On 
5 June General Eisenhower met in Berlin 
with Field Marshal Montgomery, Marshal 
Zhukov, and General De Lattre and on be- 
half of the United States signed the declara- 
tion by which the four governments assumed 
supreme authority and power in Germany. 
The Control Council in Germany was set 
up in accordance with the four-power proto- 
col of the European Advisory Commission. 
At the end of June, General Eisenhower's 
responsibility as a Supreme Allied Conm- 
mander for military government in Germany 
terminated and, as Commander in Chief of 
the United States Occupation Forces in Ger- 
many, he became responsible for the mili- 
tary government of the United States zone of 
occupation. The United States zone of occu 
pation includes the whole of Bavaria, Wur- 
temburg, Hesse and Hesse-Nassau, and the 
northern portion of Baden, and, in addition, 
a portion of Berlin and the ports of Bremen 
and Bremerhaven. Lieutenant General Lucius 
DuB. Clay serves as Deputy Military Gov- 
ernor of the United States zone and as 
General Eisenhower’s representative on the 
Coordinating Committee of the Control 
Council. He is assisted by a staff of spe- 
cially chosen civilian and military experts. 

In the closing days of the German can- 
paign Allied Military Government was estab- 
lished in Austria. Officers and men, espe 
cially trained to deal with the problems of 
Austria, accompanied the tactical] forces inte 
those portions of the country occupied by 
United States, British, and French forces 
and took over control of all civil affairs 
The military government in Austria differs 
substantially from that in Germany. Al- 
though the program of denazification and 
demilitarization of Germany is being ex- 
tended in Austria, the United Nations will 
endeavor to promote conditions which will 
lead to the establishment of a free and inde- 
pendent Austria, Allied contro] in Austria 
is conducted through quadripartite admin- 
istration by Soviet, British, French, and 
United States commanders, each of whom 


has been made responsible for a zone of 


occupation. Combined command of United 
States and British forces in Austria has been 
terminated. Matters of concern to Austria 
as a whole are realt with by the four ma 
tional commanders sitting in Vienna. Get 
eral Clark has been designated the Com- 
manding General of United States ‘forces in 
Austria and, as such, will be the United 
States representative on the Governing Body 
of the Allied Administration in Austria. 
Though Austria has become a part of the 
European Theater of Operations, General 
Clark, in his role as the United States rep 
resentative in the Allied Administration 1 
Austria, is responsible directly to the United 
States Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The liberation of the Philippines would 
have involved major problems of civil affairs 
had the Commonwealth Government and lo 
cal officials of inflexible loyalty not show? 
from the very first landings immediate com- 
petence to reorganize administration and 
reestablish orderly government. Hy agree 
ment with the Commonwealth Government 
it has been understood throughout the whole 
of the Philippine campaign that militaty 
responsibility for civil affairs was limit 
to the provision of ne¢essary emergency 
relief to the population.. Through military 
channels 140,000 tons of civil relief supplies 
were shipped to the Philippines between 
November 1944 and 1 July 1945. 

The first major operation recuiring t¢ 
establishment of military government ové 
large numbers of Japanese people was # 
Okinawa. In that testing ground of policies 
for the main islands of Japan, valuable e© 
perience was gained by military governme 
personnel of the Army working with 08 
personnel. 
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Gen. Marshall’s Report 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 

The capitulation of Japan has been fol- 
owed by the occupation of various strategic 
ortions of the four Main Japanese Islands 
by Allied Forces under the supreme com- 
mand of General MacArthur, 

An important element of the surrender 
was the clear statement by the Allied 

owers that from the moment of the capitu- 
ation, the Emperor and the Japanese Gov- 
mment would be under the absolute 
nuthority of the Supreme Commander. Ini- 
ially, military government has not been 
established in the same manner as in Italy 

r Germany. The will of the Allied Powers 
as exemplified in the surrender instrument 
s being imposed upon the Japanese through 
he channel of the Emperor and the Japa- 
ese governmental machinery. 

OUR WEAPONS 

The Nation’s state of unpreparedness 
along with that of the British Empire gave 
he Axis nations an overwhelming initial 
advantage in matériel. The Japanese cam- 
paigns in China, the Italian campaign in 
Ethiopia, and the participation of German 
and Italian troops in the Spanish Civil War 
afforded these enemies an opportunity to 
est their new weapons on the battlefield. 
‘his is a matter of very great importance, 
preliminary to decisions for quantity pro- 
duction of any weapon. Since we had some 
ime in which to mobilize our resources, the 
vastly superior industrial establishment of 
the United States eventually overcame the 
initial advantage of the enemy. 

During the past two years the United 
States Army was well armed and well 
equipped. The fact is we dared to mount 
operations all over the world with a stra- 
tegic inferiority in numbers of troops. Were 
it not for superiority in the air and on the 
sea, in mobility and in firepower we could 
not have achieved tactical superiority at the 
points chosen for attack nor have prevented 
the enemy from bringing greater forces to 
bear against us. 

From the time of the landing in France to 
the time the Allies had reached the German 
frontiers, the German armies of the West 
exceeded numerically the attacking forces. 
General MacArthur invaded the Philippines 
with a lesser force than that with which 
the Japanese held the islands. In the im- 
mediate strategic area Japanese strength far 
outnumbered us. By no other criterion can 
the quality and quantity of our weapons 
better be judged. Yet we were in some 
instances outdone by both Germany and 
Japan in the development of specific weap- 
ons. It is truly remarkable that our superi- 
ority was as general and as decisive as it 
proved to 

Overshadowing all other technological ad- 
vance of the war was the Allied development 
f the atomic explosive. The tremendous 
military advantage of this terrifying weapon 
fell to us through a combination of good 
uck, good management and prodigious ef- 
ort. The harnessing of atomic power should 
give Americans confidence in their destiny 
but at the same time we must be extremely 
areful not to fall victim to overconfidence. 
This tremendous discovery will not be ours 
xclusively indefinitely. In the years of 
peace between the two world wars we per- 

itted Germany to far outpace us in the 
evelopment of instruments which might 

ave military use. As a consequence German 
evelopment of long-range rockets and pilot- 

Pss aircraft, stemming from years of peace- 

me research, was far more advanced than 
ur own, which began in earnest only after 

be war had already started. The fact that 

e overtook Germany’s head start on the 

omic explosive is comforting, but certainly 

hould not lull us again into a state of 
bmplacent inertia. 

In the development of aircraft and ships 

8. factories and productive “know-how” 
on gave the Allies both a qualitative and 
lantitative advantage over Germany and 
pan. By the time the great air battles of 

Tope and the far Pacific were joined, U. S. 

nes were superior in numbers and types 

the enemy’s. Our development of the 

&-Tange heavy bomber, now exemplified 

the B-29, has been unmatched. The Ger- 
ns themselves admit they did not even 
esee our developments in the long-range 
hter. They first introduced the jet engine 
ag but this was not because we had 
ne adios weer cana &> acke meee 

: ady to take the air, 

only areas in which they could give them 

Prational tests were Swept by our fighters. 

ey had either to test them in combat or 

ited ofl vo ean _ Sghters wore 
tye — encurance of a little 
rance to fly Png aiventty hat the on- 

New York. s.«.. trom San Francisco 

nother noteworthy examp? o- 

eriority was in the heuvy ta 1. 

Summer of 1943 to the spring 
we Tiger and Panther 

Th rman tanks in duect com- 
nents of os largely from different 
the iene on ; ee held by us 
ir apecench ¢ ~. the radical difference 
to be ship b battlefield. Our tanks 
and lenann ousands of miles over- 
on hostile shores amphib- 


German 
From 
“445 the 





They had to be able to cross in- 
rivers on temporary bridges, 


iously. 
numerable 


since when we attacked we sought to de-, 


stroy the permanent bridges behind the 
enemy lines from the air. Those that our 
planes missed were destroyed by the enemy 
when he retreated. Therefore our tanks 
could not well be of the heavy type. We 
designed our armor as a weapon of exploita- 
tion. In other words, we desired to use 
our tanks in long-range thrusts deep into 
the enemy’s rear where they could chew up 
his supply installations and communications. 
This required great endurance—low con- 
sumption of gasoline and ability to move 
great distances without break-down. 

But while that was the most profitable use 
of the tank, it became unavoidable in stag- 
nant prepared-line fighting to escape tank- 
to-tank battles. In this combat, our medium 
tank was at a disadvantage, when forced 
into a head-on engagement with the German 
heavies. Early in 1944 it was decided that 
a heavy American tank, on which our Ord- 
nance experts had been continuously ex- 
perimenting since before the war, must be 
put into mass production. As a result the 
M-26 (Pershing) tank began to reach the 
battle lines last winter. This tank was equal 
in direct combat to any the Germans had 
and still enjoyed a great advantage in 
lighter weight (43 tons), speed, and endur- 
ance. At the same time work was begun on 
two new models, the T-29 and T-30, which 
weighed 64 tons, one mounting a high- 
velocity 105-mm rifle, the other a 155-mm 
rifle. 

Following the fierce fighting in North 
Africa and in the Papuan campaign in New 
Guinea, it became clear that our lack of 
preparedness and research in military in- 
struments during peacetime would have to 
be overcome by extreme measures. Accord- 
ingly, in the late spring of 1943 I selected 
an expert ordnance officer, Col. William A. 
Borden, and directed him to work under Me 
independently of normal War Department 
channels in the development and modifica- 
tion of weapons and improved techniques. 
His first efforts were devoted to increasing 
the effectiveness of our weapons against the 
Japanese in jungle fighting. As a result, 
the 105-mm and 155-mm mortars, flame 
throwers, ground rockets, improved launch- 
ing devices, skid pans for towing heavy 
artillery in mud, improved bazooka ammuni- 
tion, and colored smoke grenades were de- 
veloped and the production and shipment to 
the theaters were expedited. 

Later the Secretary of War decided to 
establish a division of the War Department 
Special Staff to be charged with coordinat- 
ing the experience of our troops in the field 
with the Nation’s scientific developments in 
order to keep us abreast in the race for 
newer and more deadly means for waging 
war. The New Developments Division was 
organized by Maj. Gen. Stephen G. Henry in 
October 1943. Officers were sent to the 
theaters to observe troops in combat to 
search for ways in which to apply our 
civilian scientific knowledge to the problems 
of the battlefield. They then returned and 
coordinated and expedited experimentation 
with new types of weapons and equipment 
by the appropriate Army Service Forces 
agency. When some item was developed it 
was taken to the theaters for trial and if 
suecessful put into production. Some ex- 
aples: flame-throwing tanks, air rockets, im- 
proved ground rockets, self-propelled heavy 
artillery and electronic devices for locating 
enemy mortar and gun positions. 

In addition, the New Developments Divi- 
sion studied and interpreted the intelligence 
available on new enemy weapons, particu- 
larly the proposed targets for air bombard- 
ment of the V-1 launching sites and supply 
channels to them. The air reduction for 
these sites so seriously interfered with the 
effectiveness of the V-1 that its threat to 
the invasion of France never materialized. 

In August 1944 Brig. Gen. Borden suc- 
ceeded General Henry as Chief of the New 
Developments Division when the latter offi- 
cer was appointed Chief of the Personnel 
Division of the War Department General 
Staff. Special emphasis was then placed on 
the development of guided missiles, heavy 
tanks, recoilles artillery, rockets, radar, and 
night viewing devices, as well as expediting 
the production and shipment overseas of 
improved types of many of our new weap- 
ons or devices. 

In most respecis, our battle clothing was 
as good as can be supplied to any soldier 
of any country. The “layering” principle 
saves the greatest possible protection, and 
at the same time the greatest freedom of 
movement. The rubber-bottomed, leather- 
topped shoepac, worn with heavy ski socks 
and a felt innersole, overcame the heavy in- 
cidence of trench foot among our troops 
fighting in cold and extremely wet climates. 
No clothing has ever been invented that will 
make the exposure men must endure in 
combat pleasant. It has been possible only 
to develop sufficient protection to prevent 
large-scale casualties from such exposure. 
This we accomplished both in Europe and 
in the battlefields of the East. The principal 
difficulty in meeting this problem was con- 
trol of the wasteful habits of our men in 
their use and misuse of the clothing and 
equipment issued. 





The American Army was unquestionably 
better fed than any in history. However, 
feeding in combat can never be like that 
in garrison or cantonment, nor remotely like 
home cooking. Field rations must be non- 
perishable, compact, and easily carried by 
the individual soldier. The problem of pro- 
viding troops with appetizing food has 
plagued armies down through the centuries. 
The development of field rations for the 
United States Army in this war was almost 
revolutionary. The combat rations “C” and 
“K” were given a range of variety that com- 
bat troops would not have dreamed of a 
few years ago. The “C” ration, the subject 
of much amusing criticism, was supplied 
with 10 different meat components: meat 
and beans; meat and vegetable stew; meat 
and spaghetti; ham, eggs, and potatoes; 
meat and noodles; meat and rice; frank- 
furters and beans; pork and beans; ham and 
lima beans; and chicken and vegetables; 
These were rations that could be made 
available to men actually under heavy fire. 
Where there was more time for the prepa- 
ration of food, troops were given the “10-in- 
1” ration which contains canned vegetables 


‘and fruits, canned desserts, chocolates and 


other candies, roast beef, roast pork and 
similar meat components, even canned ham- 
burgers. When troops in the field were not 
under fire, they were fed the “B” ration 
which offered a wide selection considering 
the circumstances. Since under conditions 
where the “B” ration was fed, there were 
usually few, if any, facilities for refrigera- 
tion and preserving foods, this ration was 
composed of canned vegetables, meats, 
fruits, and dehydrated potatoes and eggs 
and similar items. It certainly did not 
compare with the fresh eggs and meats and 
vegetables common to the American family 
table, but it was a vast improvement over 
past issues of campaign rations. In the rear 
areas where food could be shipped quickly 
and preserved under refrigeration, the “A” 
ration was fed. This is as good food as can 
be served large numbers of men. Compared 
with these American Army rations was the 
Japanese ration of 1% pounds of rice and 
small quantities of meat or fish a day. The 
Japanese soldier, however, thrived on this 
diet because he had been accustomed to 
little more at home. 


In major ground campaigns to destroy 
the enemy's forces and end his resistance, 
such as we fought in North Africa, Italy, 
France, and Germany, one of the basic fac- 
tors in the final decision is the armament 
and equipment of the infantry divisions and 
the manner in which they are employed. A 
nation with the belligerent tradition of Ger- 
many, concentrating its resources on a pow- 
erful army and enjoying every initial ad- 
vantage from years of preparation for war, 
should have the upper hand in many if not 
all of the basic infantry weapons, 

In two of these basic items the German 
Army held an advantage almost to the end 
of the war. The first was the triple-threat 
88-mm rifle which our troops first encoun- 
tered in North Africa. Even at this time 
the U. S. Army had a similar weapon, the 
90-mm rifle, with greater penetrating power 
but the Germans had theirs on the battle- 
fields and in quantity, with the “bugs” 
worked out in previous battle experience 
over a period of years. The United States 
forces did not have the 90-mm in quantity 
at the time and were compelled to work out 
its shortcomings in opposition to a proven 
weapon. 

As a result the 88 was a powerful German 
weapon, ahead of ours in quantity and tech- 
nique almost to the end of the war. In the 
Spanish Civil War the Germans were careful 
to conceal the role of the 88 as an antitank 
and antipersonnel weapon, revealing it only 
as an antiaircraft piece. When we first en- 
eountered it, it was serving all three pur- 
poses with deadly effect. A single 88 could 
fire several rounds of armor-piercing shells 
at our tanks, then suddenly begin firing 
air-bursting fragmentation shells at our in- 
fantry following their tanks, and a few 
minutes later throw up an anti-aircraft fire 
at planes supporting the ground operation. 
The 90-mm rifle had no such flexibility, It 
could not be depressed low enough for ef- 
fective antitank fire. .Our technique of 
handling the gun had not been sufficiently 
developed so that interchangeable ammuni- 
tion was available to the gun when it was 
needed, and we did not have the numbers of 
the weapons the Germans had. 


A second marked German advantage dur- 
ing most of the European war was in 
powder. German ammunition was charged 
with smokeless, flashless powder which in 
both night and day fighting helped the 
enemy tremendously in concealing his fire 
positions. United States riflemen, machine 
gunners, and gunners of all types had to 
expose their positions with telltale muzzle 
flashes or puffs of powder smoke. German 
preparations had given them time to develop 
this high-grade powder and manufacture 
tremendous quantities of it. They had it 
there and they used it. These facts should 
be considered along with our policy regard- 
ing the manufacture of explosives after the 
last war and the scientific development that 
should or would have followed in the plants 
of the great commercial manufacturers had 
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they not been subjected to bitter attack as 


“Merchants of death.” 
CONTINUED NEXT WEEK 





Chaplains’ Commision Meets 

The fall meeting of the Chaplains’ Com- 
mission of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America was held 
at the Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
on 17 Oct. Preceding the meeting a lunch- 
eon was held at the hotel at which mem- 
bers of the Commission and about 100 in- 
vited guests were present. 

Guests included many Washington 
clergymen, several Army and Navy chap- 
lains, active and retired, other represen- 
tatives of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and a number of wives. 

Presiding at the luncheon was the Rt. 


| Rev. Henry E, Sherrill, D.D., Protestant 


Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts, and 
Chairman of the Chaplains’ Commission. 

Speakers at the luncheon included Sec- 
retary of War Patterson, Secretary of 
the Navy Forrestal, Maj. Gen. Thomas 
T. Handy, Deputy Chief of Staff, USA, 
Rear Adm. William Fechteler, Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Resident 
Commissioner of the Philippines; Rear 
Adm. William N. Thomas, Chief of Chap- 
lains of the Navy; and the Rev. Edwin 
I. Lee, D.D., Methodist Episcopal Bishop 
of the Philippines, and Director of the 


, Chaplains’ Commission. 


Secretary Patterson, speaking in ap- 
preciation of the work of the Chaplains, 


| emphasized that their spiritual work will 


be needed more than ever now that the 
war has ended. He urged that there must 
be active recruiting of Chaplains for the 
post-war Army. 

Secretary Forrestal echoed Secretary 
Patterson in stating that the services of 
the chaplains have been universally satis- 
factory, and declared that the need of the 
spiritual impact of chaplains and of the 
Chaplains’ Commission must persist in 
peacetime, 

Chief of Navy Chaplains, Rear Adm. 
Thomas said he was grateful for the “in- 
ner wheels” that have led to the securing 
of the necessary chaplains. He asked the 
Commission (1) to continue to help in se- 
curing the best chaplains for the new 
Navy, and (2) not to orphanize the chap- 
lains that return to civilian life. 

Bishop Lee, who is retiring from the 
directorship of the Chaplains’ Commis- 
sion to return to the Philippines, spoke of 
the effect of chaplains in those islands, 
which have been visited recently by him, 
saying that they are endorsed there every- 
where, and were received with enthusi- 
asm and gratitude. He stressed that the 
“deposit of influence” left by them shows 
the respect in which they are held there, 
and that the same was true in Australia. 

Bishop Lee asserted that “We have suc- 
ceeded in the occupation of Japan primar- 
ily because our leader in this occupation, 
General MacArthur, and all of his asso- 
ciates in the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
have evidenced those qualities of idealism 
which are the absolute requirements of 
the foundation of an American Democ- 
racy and must be the foundation for the 
United Nations program for the world at 
large.” 


Promotion or Pay? 


With 60,000 Naval Reserve officers 
having been made eligible for promotion 
and the latest announced policy of the 
War Department providing promotion 
for officers of the reserve components who 
have not previously been promoted, the 
question of mustering-out payments is 
presented. 

Will junior officers, many entitled to 
the maximum mustering-out payment 
upon release, prefer higher rank if sep- 
aration is expected within a short time, 
or will the cash mustering-out payment 
appear more attractive? 

True, the promotion from lieutenant to 
lieutenant commander and from captain 
to major carries the greatest single in- 
crease on pay tables, and any consider- 
able length of time in the higher grade 
would compensate for loss of the cash 
payment. On the other hand, the junior 
officer with prospects of an early sep- 
aration—and the statement of the War 
Department is that the promotion will be 
made as the officer goes on terminal leave 
—would in many cases prefer to decline 
promotion. 
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(Continued from First Page) 
decided to call upon the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for their studies and recommenda- 
tions on the subject. 

Secretary Patterson told the Senate 
Committee that there must be an over-all 
military policy and added that in order 
to achieve this objective it is essential to 
establish a unified service. He told the 
Committee that in the early part of the 
war the unified direction so necessary to 
waging a successful conflict was largely 
limited to the strategic and tactical em- 
ployment of the major forces overseas. It 
did not, he said, except in unusual in- 
stances, extend to the elimination of dup- 
licating facilities and lines of supply 
overseas. 

“And here in Washington,” he said, 
“there was no single military command.” 

The Secretary outlined five reasons, as 
follows, for the establishment of a unified 
command : 

1. Integration of our military pro- 
gram. 
. Economy. 
. Efficiency. 
. Research and Development. 
. Organizational preparedness. 

Secretary Patterson told the Committee 
that the United States should simulate 
in peace the situations of war. This is 
true, he said, of training. European com- 
manders, he said, agreed that tank units 
that operated with the infantry divisions 
should be an integral part of the infantry, 
and added that this is true of the over- 
all organization. 

In reply to the contention that the 
President is the Commander in Chief and 
thus, to a degree, represents a unified com- 
mand, Secretary Patterson said that the 
President has no single man to whom he 
can look for advice. 

Following Secretary Patterson, General 
of the Army George C. Marshall told the 
Committee that there has been a natural 
tendency in each department, War and 
Navy, to aim at self-sufficiency in its own 
military machine. Duplication and waste, 
he said, are the inevitable result of such 
a system. 

“Under the present system, or lack of 
system,” he said, “two separate executive 
departments compete for annual appro- 
priations. Each asserts its independent 
viewpoint before separate committees and 
sub-committees of the Congress. And each 
tends to seek the maximum appropriation 
for itself. Such a procedure offers no as- 
surance that each dollar appropriated 
buys the largest measure of protection 
for the nation.” 

General Marshall told the Committee 
that national security is a single prob- 
lem, and it cannot be provided for on a 
piecemeal basis. The Congress, he said, 
should have the opportunity of passing on 
a balanced program that makes provision 
at one and the same time for all needs of 
the armed forces. The greatest economy, 
he said, consistent with our military ne- 
cessities, is the best guarantee that we 
will be able to maintain an over-all or- 
ganization of the type and strength clear- 
ly required by our responsibilities. 

The Chief of Staff said that, in express- 
ing the view that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
eannot take the place of a unified depart- 
ment for the armed forces, he did not 
wish to imply that there is no need for an 
organization similar to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff if the principle of a unified de- 
partment is adopted. 

“T consider it very important,” he said, 
“that such an agency should be continued 
for the purpose of submitting, in compli- 
ance with legislative direction, recom- 
mendations on matters affecting policy, 
strategy and consequent budgetary re- 
quirements, to the Commander-in-Chief, 
but through the civilian head of a unified 
department. In the time of peace they 
should have no power of direction. Di- 
vorced from administrative and operating 
responsibilities, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would be of inestimable value to the na- 
tion in the formulation of basic military 
policies and the development of a _ bal- 
anced security establishment.” 

Asked by Committee members if the 
United States had a unified service now 
under the Commander-in-Chief, General 
Marshall asserted that the President has 
had no coordinated advice until the war 
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came. He said he hoped for unification in 
many ways but it had been a struggle to 
get England to agree to unity of command 
in the Southwest Pacific—and the same 
situation existed elsewhere. The evolu- 
tion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, he said, 
was gradual, impartial consideration of 
the problems was finally accomplished by 
the war. 

“We have a military set-up that will 
command the respect of the world,” Gen- 
eral Marshall said. ““We need more than 
an adequate Army and Navy. We must 
have, for instance, a definite ‘feeder’ sys- 
tem. Universal military training will help 
emphasize to other nations that we have 
a reserve in that line.” 

Questioned as to why he regarded speed 
essential in setting up a unified command, 
the Chief of Staff replied that we must 
guard against sudden action in this time 
of atomic bombs, guided missiles and 
other developments of World War II. 

“It is essential that the world see that 
we have immediately available military 
power,” he said. “People do not appre- 
ciate what is involved in offsetting ag- 
gression. We must have military power 
developed on a democratic basis. We must 
be able to do in weeks or months what 
took years before.” 

Under questioning General Marshall 
said that there were two primary factors 
in contemplating the future from a mili- 
tary standpoint. First we must discour- 
age any group or nation from thinking 
that they can offset us, and second if they 
do attack us we must be capable of de- 
feating them. 

General Marshall suggested that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff be required yearly 
to make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent. The recommendations would prob- 
ably not be accepted in toto, he said, but 
they would be modified. In any event, he 
stated, they would be just a recommend- 
ing agency through the civil heads of the 
Government — through the appropriate 
cabinet members. 

The Chief of Staff agreed that victory 
could have been attained sooner had the 
United States had unity of command. We 
could have proceeded with greater uni- 
formity, he said, and might have been vic- 
torious sooner. The main gain would 
have been in arranging a balance of 
power. Unification, he said, would have 
expedited that. 

The essential elements of a single de- 
partment, Mr. Patterson said, are: 

“I shall not take your time to present now 
any particular plan for unity of the armed 
forces. That can be done later. The basic 
elements, as I see it, are these: 

“1. A single executive department of the 
armed forces, charged with the national se- 
curity and comprising all of the services now 
separately included in the War Department 
and Navy Department. 

“2. A civilian head of this single depart- 
ment, who would be a member of the Cabinet 
with the rank of Secretary. To assist him 
in the performance of his duties, there would 
be a civilian Under Secretary, to act as his 
principal assistant, and there would be civil- 
ian Assistant Secretaries. To the Assistant 
Secretaries the Secretary would have author- 
ity to delegate the following, and other, func- 
tions: supervision over scientific research and 
development in weapons and equipment; su- 
pervision over procurement and planning for 
industrial mobilization ; the handling of legis- 
lative matters affecting the national security ; 
supervision over public relations and dissemi- 
nation of information. 

“3. A Chief of Staff of the armed forces, the 
chief military advisor of the Secretary and 
responsible to the Secretary for all military 
matters. 

“4. Three major and coordinate branches: 
the Air, the Ground, and the Naval Forces to 
include the Marine Corps and the Fleet Air 
Arm, each with the maximum autonomy con- 
sonant with efficient and economic operation. 
Suitable provisions should be made for com- 
mon supply and hospitalization.” 

In conclusion the Secretary said that 
the benefits which would be obtained from 
a single military establishment would be: 

“First, unity of over-all civilian and mili- 
tary direction—true unity of our security 
forces. 

“Second, full recognition that modern war 
is conducted in three elements—land, sea, and 
air—and that the respective land, sea, and air 
forces must be coordinate and subject to su- 
preme over-ali direction. 

“Third, single determination and direction 
of business and administrative policy, with 
resulting elimination of duplication and im- 
portant savings in manpower, material arfd 
money. 

“Fourth, centralized supervision and plan- 
ning of scientific, industrial, and physical re- 
sources and development. 

“Fifth, preservation of the traditions of the 
existing forces, as coordinate divisions of a 
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them to retire at the highest rank which 

they held while in active duty status. 

7. Those who are now in the Fleet Re- 
serve, after having served 16 years active 
service and who were recalled to active 
duty, will be given credit for the addi- 
tional years served during the present 
war. In other words, if they served 4 
years in the present war, they will be 
given credit for 20 years’ service and re- 
ceive the Fleet Reserve pay that is given 
to men who have served 20 years in the 
Naval service. 

8. Instead of recieving a maximum of 
50% of their pay which they receive when 
transferring to the Fleet Reserve after 
20 years’ service, enlisted men will re- 
ceive that percentage of pay which 
amounts to 2% times the number of years 
of service. A man who has served 20 years 
will get 2% times 20 or 50% of his pay 
annually for the rest of his life. A man 
who has served 22 years will get 55% of 
the base pay received in active service. 
This amount increases for every addi- 
tional year of service until the total 
amount that one can receive is 75% of his 
base pay. 

The inducements contained in the Bill 
are the result of study by the Navy De- 
partment and conferences held with en- 
listed men now in the Naval service. It is 
believed that these inducements will serve 
to keep in the Navy for a longer period 
of time than at present many who might 
be disposed to leave the Naval service 
after one or two enlistments. The sub- 
stantial increase in the amount received 
by those who have served 20 years in the 
Navy upon transferring to the Fleet Re- 
serve is expected to be an inducement for 
young men to enlist in the Navy and make 
it their career. The increase that person- 
nel receive who transfer after 20 years 
to the Fleet Reserve over present law 
may amount to as much as $41.40 per 
month in their annual allowance. This 
change can be illustrated by assuming a 
boy enters the Navy at 18 years of age 
and advances in rank during his 20 years’ 
service to chief petty officer. At the age 
of 38 he would transfer to the Fleet Re- 
serve and receive an annual pay check 
from the Government of $110.40 a month 
for the rest of his life. Under present law 
persons of like age and with similar 
length of service receive approximately 
$69.00 a month. 

The Committee is of the opinion that 
the Bill will be of assistance to the Navy 
Department in recruiting volunteers for 
the post-war Navy and in building up the 
Fleet Reserve, which is now composed of 
men who have returned to civilian life 
after 16 and 20 years of service. 


Hold Up Reserve Flag Officers 


Nominations of a number of officers of 
the Regular Navy and Naval Reserve to 
be rear admirals and Reserve officers to 
be commodores have been held up by the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee without 
action since 5 Oct. 

It was stated at the committee yester- 
day that a number of members want to 
give further consideration to the nomina- 
tions before reporting them and that the 
opportunity for a meeting has not yet 
arisen. 


100th Div. Unit Honored 
Germany — Lt. Gen. Geoffrey Keyes, 
commander of Seventh Army, attached 
the distinguished Unit Citation streamer 
to the guidons of the Third Battalion, 
399th Infantry Regiment, of the 100th 
Division in a recent ceremony. 


Gen. Davison to Civil Life 

Brig. Gen. F. Trubee Davison, Assistant 
Chief of Air Staff since December, 1941, 
is now on terminal leave prior to relief 
from active duty. 
General Davison, who is president of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, has served with the Army Air 
Forces since June, 1941, when his assign- 
ment was Deputy Chief of Staff, Air 
Force Combat Command. He brought to 
the Air Staff a wide knowledge of avia- 
tion. His service with the Naval Air Ser- 
vice during World War I did much to- 
ward building that branch of the Navy as 
it is today. He was the first Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air. 














single department.” 





BUY MORE VICTORY BONDS 


Navy’s Post-War Fleet 


A comprehensive table showing the 
planning and organization of the postwar 
Naval forces of the United States hag 
been given to Congress by the Navy De. 
partment. 

The plan was submitted by the Nayy 
to the subcommittee of the House Com. 
mittee on Appropriations and released jy 
the committee as part of the testimony op 
the first supplemental surplus appropria. 
tion rescission bill, 1946. 

Complete text of the Navy’s planning 
organization of Post-war Naval forces js 
as follows: 

PLANNING ORGANIZATION OF post. 

WAR NAVAL FORCES OF UNITED 

STATES 
PACIFIC FLEET 
(a) Striking Force 
1. Western Pacific: 

2 aircraft carriers 

4 heavy carriers 

4 light cruisers 

18 destroyers 
2. Central Pacific: 

2 aircraft carriers (large) 

3 battleships 

+ light cruisers 
18 destroyers 
3. Northern Pacific: 

2 aircraft carriers 

4 heavy cruisers 

4 light cruisers 
1S destroyers 

(B) Amphibious Force 

Amphibious force flagship (flagship) 
1. Marine brigade: 
amphibious force flagship 
transports, attack 
eargo ships, attack 
high-speed transports 
landing ship, dock 
landing ships medium 
landing ships, tank 
landing ship, vehicle 
landing ships, medium (rocket) 
landing craft, infantry (large) 
landing craft, support (large) 
aircraft carrier escorts 
patrol craft escorts 
destroyers 
landing craft, infantry (flotilla flagship) 
landship craft, tank 
. Marine division: 

1 amphibious force flagship 
13 transports, attack 

6 curgo ships, attack 

6 high-speed transports 

2 landing ships, dock 

12 landing ships, medium 
12 landing ships, tank 
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1 landing ship, vehicle 

12 landing ships, medium (rocket) 

12 landing craft, infantry (large) 

12 landing craft, support (large) 

12 landing craft, tank 

3 aircraft carriers escorts 

6 patrol craft escorts 

18 destroyers 

4 landing craft, infantry (flotilla flagship) 

(C) Mine Force 
Mine layer (flagship) 

4 mine layers (light) 

4 high speed minesweepers 
12 minesweepers, large 

4 net-laying ships 

1 net cargo ship 
24 motor minesweepers 

3 coastal minesweepers (underwater 1loca- 


tion) 
(D) Submarine Force 
Amphibious force flagship (flagship) 
5 submarines 
submarine tenders 
submarine rescue vessels 
Antisubmarine group 

aircraft carrier escort 
destroyer escorts 

(E) Service Force 
Amphibious force flagship (flagship) 
destroyer tenders 
repair ships . 
repair ships (internal-combustion engine) 
repair ships, landing craft 
aircraft-repair ship 
salvage vessels (derrick) 
miscellaneous auxiliaries 
heavy-hull repair ship 
oilers or fuel oil tankers 
gasoline tankers 
ammunition ships 
provision store ships 
general stores, issue ships 
eargo ships, attack 
hospital ships 
distilling ships 
surveying ship (conversion) 
ocean tugs, fleet 
surveying ships 
submarine chasers 
high-speed minesweepers 
aircraft carriers, escort 
destroyer escorts 
landing ships, dock 
landing craft infantry (large) 

(F) Fleet Airships 
lighter-than-air squadron (8 pat 
escort airships) 

(G) Fleet Air Wings 

3 seaplane tenders (large) 
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Navy's Post-War Fleet 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 


6 seaplane tenders (small) 
7 Air Wings 


33 patrol bomber squadrons 


1. 


® air-sea-rescue squadrons (12 planes) 
3 photographic squadrons (18 photographic 
planes) 
(H) Advance Bases 


Defense : 


52 submarine chasers (173-foot) 


1 


2 gunboats, motor 


48 motor torpedo boats 
48 landing craft, support (large) 


4 motor torpedo-boat tenders 


46 motor minesweepers 


1 
1 


1 


1 


2 repair ships, landing craft 


2 net-laying ships 
6 gate vessels 


Service force: 

3 floating drydocks (auxiliary) 

6 advance base sectional docks 
mobile floating drydocks (large) 
salvage vessels 

barrack ships (now self-propelled) 


aon 


36 landing ships, tank 


3 
11 


6 landing ships, medium 
0 landing craft, tank 


26 fuel-oil barges 
42 gasoline barges 


1 


_ 


12 ocean tugs, 


1 
1 
1 


5 oil-storage barges 

5 floating workshops 

workshops, floating drydock (hull) 

6 workshops, floating drydock (machinery) 
fleet 

5 ocean tugs, auxiliary 

6 mobile floating drydocks 

2 sludge-removal barges 


a 


2 water barges 


} 


9 


4 


0 floating derricks 

degaussing vessels 

diving tenders 

dredges 

floating drydocks (district craft) 
lighter, aircraft transportation 
S covered lighters 


a 


20 district patrol vessels 
2% harbor tugs (big) 


S harbor tugs (little) 
5 salvage pontoons 
1 pontoon stowage barge 


15 seaplane wrecking derricks 


1, 


1 


9 


‘. 


1 


1 


2. 


3 


1 
4. 


(I) Training Force (On West Coast of 
United States) 
Amphibious force flagships (flagship) 
Shipboard (umt or substitute): 
2 aircraft carriers 
3 battleships 
4 heavy cruisers 
4 light cruisers 
8 destroyers 
Operational : 
submarines 
9 submarine chasers (136 foot) 
2 aircraft carriers escort 
submarine chasers (173 foot) 
net laying ships 
(J) Inactive Fleet In Reserve 
Reserve striking force: 
3 aircraft carriers 
4 heavy cruisers 
4 light cruisers 
8 destroyers 
3 aircraft carriers 
4 light cruisers 
8 destroyers 
Carrier reinforcing group: 
2 aircraft carriers 
4 aircraft carriers (small) 
Bombard group: 
3 battleships 
2 light cruisers 
8 destroyers 
l heavy eruiser 
Amphibious force 


a 


~~ 


(2 division lift) (less 


units active) : 


2 


24 landing 


3 


2 


3 transports, attack 

6 high-speed transports 

2 landing ships, dock 

1 landing ship, vehicle 

ships, tank 

ships, medium 

craft infantry (large) 


9 landing 
4 landing 


24 landing craft, support (large) 


1 


Y 


5. 


9 landing ships, medium (rocket) 

6 submarine chasers (173-foot) 

2 aircraft carriers escort 

7 destroyers 

8 landing craft, infantry (flotilla flagship) 
Submarine force: 


60 submarines 


6. 


4 submarine tenders 
Service force: 


15 aircraft carriers escort 


6 destroyer tenders 
6 ammunition ships 
5 motor torpedo-boat tenders 
2 hospital ships 
3 repair ships 
8 repair ships, battle damage 
4 repair ships (internal-combustion engine) 
6 ocean tugs, fleet 
2 distilling ships 
4 landing ships, dock 
landing craft, tank 


50 harbor tugs (big) 
15 harbor tugs (little) 


l4 b 
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6 barrack ships (self-propelled) 


arracks ships (non-self-propelled) 
epair ships, landing craft 
overed lighters (provision stores and 


Tange tender) 
8 floating workshops 
1 aircraft repair ship (engine) 
ship (aircraft) 
auxiliary 


1 aircraft repair 
7 ocean tugs, 
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1 auxiliary aviation supply ship 
Antisubmarine warfare groups: 


3 aircraft carrier escorts 
2 destroyer escorts: 


Airwings: 

4 seaplane tenders (large) 

9 seaplane tenders (small) 
15 seaplane wrecking derricks 


8. Escorts: 

18 destroyers 

84 destroyer escorts 

38 submarine chasers (173-foot) 
9. 
51 mine sweepers, large 
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Mine forces: 


— 


net-laying ships 


8 motor minesweepers 


ATLANTIC FLEET 
(A) Striking Force 
aircraft carrier large 
aircraft carrier 
battleships 
light cruisers 
destroyers 
aircraft carriers 
large cruisers 
light cruisers 
destroyers 
(B) Amphibious Force 

Amphibious Force Flagship (Flagship) 
Marine Division: 

1 amphibious force flagship 
transports, attack 
cargo ships, attack 
high-speed transports 
landing ships, dock 
landing ship, vehicle 
landing ships, tank 
landing ships, medium 
landing ships, medium 
landing craft, infantry 
landing craft, tank 
landing craft, support (large) 
patrol craft, escort 
aircraft carrier escort 
destroyers 
landing craft, infantry (flotilla flagship) 

(C) Submarine Force 

Amphibious Force Flagship (Flagship) 
submarines 
submarine tenders 
submarine rescue vessels 

Antisubmarine Group 

aircraft carrier escort 

destroyer escorts 
(D) Service Force 

Amphibious Force Flagship (Flagship) 
destroyer tenders 
repair ships 
repair ships (internal-combustion engine) 
repair ships, landing craft 
aircraft repair ship 
oilers or fuel-oil tankers 
gasoline tankers 
ammunition ships 
provision storeships 
general stores, issue ship 
cargo ships, attack 
hospital ships 
surveying ship (conversion) 
ocean tugs, fleet 
surveying ships 
submarine chasers (173-foot) 
high-speed minesweepers 
aircraft-carrier escorts 
destroyer escorts 
landing ships, dock 
salvage vessels (derrick) 
miscellaneous auxiliaries 
landing craft, infantry (large) 

(E) Mine Force 
Auxiliary Mine Layer (Flagship) 
mine layers, light 

high-speed minesweepers 
minesweepers, large 
net cargo ship 
net-laying ships 
motor minesweepers 
coastal minesweepers (underwater loca- 
tion) 


(rocket) 
(large) 


(F) Fleet Airships 
lighter-than-air squadron (8 patrol and 
escort airships) 

(G) Fleet Air Wings 
seaplane tenders (large) 
} seaplane tenders (small) 
8 Air Wings 
patrol bomber squadrons 
photographic squadron 
planes). 


(6 photographic 


(H) Advance Bases 


1. Defense: 

10 submarine chasers (173-foot) 
8 motor mine sweepers 
2 net-laying ships 
2 ocean tugs auxiliary 


to 


Service force: 

4 floating drydocks (auxiliary) 

1 advance base sectional dock 

2 mobile floating drydocks (large) 

4 salvage vessels 

2 barrack ships (non-self-propelled) 

6 landing ships, tank 

6 landing ships, medium 

12 covered lighters (provision storage and 
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—— 
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range tender) 

lighters open 

gate vessel 

harbor tugs (big) 
harbor tugs (little) 
landing craft, tank 
mobile floating drydocks 
fuel-oil barges 
gasoline barges 
oil-storage barges 
sludge-removal barges 
water barges 


2 floating derricks 





seaplane wrecking derricks 
degaussing vessels 

floating drydock (district craft) 
lighters, aircraft transportation 
garbage lighters 

floating workshops 

workshop, floating drydock (hull) 


ero bho boo 


(I) Training Ferce (On East Coast 
United States) 

Amphibious Force Flagship (Flagship) 
1, Shipboard (UMT or substitute): 

2 aircraft carriers 

3 battleships 

4 heavy cruisers 

4 light cruisers 

18 destroyers 
2. Operational: 


14 submarines 

3 submarine rescue vessels 

9 submarine chasers (136-foot) 
2 aircraft carriers escort 

4 submarine chasers (173-foot) 
1 mine layer (light) 

10 motor mine sweepers 

2 mine sweepers, large 

1 harbor tug (big) 

10 landing ships, tank 


(J) Inactive Fleet in Keserve 
1. Reserve striking force: 

2 aircraft carriers 

1 aircraft carrier (small) 

4 heavy cruisers 

4 light cruisers 
18 destroyers 
2. Carrier reinforcing group: 

3 aircraft carriers 

4 aircraft carriers (small) 

3. Bombardment group: 

4 battleships 

5 heavy cruisers 

5 light cruisers 

18 destroyers 
4. Amphibious force (2 division lift): 
16 transports, attack 

2 landing ships, dock 
2 landing ships, vehicle 
24 landing ships, tank 
48 landing ships, medium 
24 landing craft, infantry 
24 landing craft, tank 
22 landing craft, support (large) 
12 high-speed transports 

12 submarine chasers (173-foot) 

12 aircraft carriers escort 
36 destroyers 
18 landing ships, medium 

2 landing craft, infantry 

8 landing craft, infantry 
5. Submarine force: 

49 submarines 

2 submarine tenders 
6. Service force: 

4 aircraft carriers escort 
destroyer tenders 
ammunition ships 
hospital ships 
repair ship 


(large) 


(rocket) 
(gunboat) 
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ocean tugs, fleet 
landing ships, dock 
landing ships, medium 
landing craft, tank 
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50 harbor tugs (big) 
18 barrack ships (non-self-propelled) 
11 repair ships, landing craft 


yp 
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floating workshops 
cargo ships 
barrack ships (self-propelled) 
repair ships, battle damage 
aircraft repair ship (engine) 
aircraft repair ship (aircraft) 
oilers or fuel-oil tankers 
ocean tugs, auxiliary 
7. Antisubmarine warfare groups: 
12 aircraft carriers, escort 
48 destroyer escorts 
Air wing: 
3 seaplane tenders (large) 
9 seaplane tenders (small) 
10 seaplane wrecking derricks 
8. Escorts: 
21 destroyers 
116 destroyer escorts 
5 patrol craft, escort (rescue) 
22 submarine chasers (173-foot) 
3 submarine chasers (136-foot) 
51 high-speed transports 
9. Mine forces: 
79 mine sweepers, large 
4 net-laying ships 
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6 coastal minesweepers (under-water loca- 


tion) 
Experimental and development: 
amphibious force flagship 
miscellaneous auxiliary 
aircraft carrier (small) 
heavy cruiser 
light cruiser 
aircraft carrier escort 
destroyers 
destroyer escorts 
patrol craft, escort 
submarines 
landing ships, tank 
landing craft, infantry (large) 
landing ships, medium 
mine layer (light) 
minesweepers (large) 
motor minesweepers 
submarine chasers (173-foot) 
submarine chasers (136-foot) 
motor torpedo boats 
patrol craft escort (rescue) 
yacht, coastal 
unclassified ship 
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workshop, floating drydock (machinery) 


(flotilla flagship) 


repair ships (internal-combustion engine) 


covered lighters (stores, provisions, etc.) 
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surveying vessels (conversion) 


Naval transportation service: 
6 transports 
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transports, attack 

cargo ships, attack 

ocean tugs, fleet 

oilers or fuel oil tankers 
gasoline tankers 

al air transportation service: 
transport planes 
frontiers: 

gunboat 

submarine chasers 
motor minesweepers 
salvage vessels 
landing craft, tank 
landing ships, tank 
landing ships, medium 

net-laying ships 

ocean tugs, auxiliary 

workshop, floating drydock (hull) 
workshop, floating drydock (machinery) 
gate vessels 

patrol craft escort 

gunboats, motor 

ricts: 

gunboat 

net-laying ships 

ocean tugs (auxiliary) 

miscellaneous auxiliaries 

floating drydocks (auxiliary) 

repair docks, concrete 

mobile floating drydocks 

landing craft, tank 

unclassified (miscellaneous) 

floating workshops 

fuel-oil barges 

gasoline barges 

pontoon-stowage barges 

sludge-removal barges 

torpedo-testing barges (2 inactive) 
water barges 

floating derricks 

seaplane wrecking derricks 

crane ship 

repair docks, concrete, Inactive 

floating drydocks (auxiliary), Inactive 
floating drydocks (district craft), Inactive 
salvage pontoons 

harbor tugs (big) 

harbor tugs (little) 

diving tenders 

torpedo transportation lighters 
ferryboats and launches 

floating drydocks (district craft) 

ear floats 

ash lighters 
covered lighters 
garbage lighters 
lighters, open 
open cargo lighters 

district patrol vessels 
floating pile drivers 

dredges 

floating drydocks (auxiliary) 
mobile floating drydocks 
harbor tugs (medium) 


(173-foot) 


(stores, etc.) 





Capital Ships Auxiliary to 
Carriers 


Declaring that the airplane has become 


the controlling factor in naval 


varfare, 


Vice Admiral Mare A. Mitscher, Deputy 
Chief of Operations for Air, told Congress 


that 


everything in America’s postwar 


Navy should be built around the aircraft 
~arrier. 

In testimony before the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations made public this 
week, Admiral Mitscher said that battle- 
ships and cruisers have become auxili- 
aries of airpower, rather than airpower 
being an auxiliary of the battleships. 

“From my own experience during the 
past four years, I am sure that the air- 
craft carrier is the most important wea- 
pon we have, or will have for some years 
in the future,” Admiral Mitscher said. “I 
would not forecast beyond a certain pe- 


riod, 


because the development of new 


weapons may eliminate surface craft, but 
that will not happen for at least 10 years.” 





Guided Atomic Bomb 


Predicting future use of the atomic 
bomb as a guided missile, launched at 
targets from a distance of 300 miles and 
equipped with a television head, General 
of the Army H. H. Arnold, commanding 
general of the Army Air Forces, this week 
stressed the urgency for scientific develop- 
ment. 

Testifying 18 Oct. before a Senate Com- 
merce-Military Subcommittee, the AAF 
head said that his idea of defense is a 
highly-trained force with modern equip- 
ment that will “prevent war and maintain 
peace.” He also stressed the need for a 
highly trained intelligence force. The fact 
that two wars have been decided by the 
United States is “too plain for the next 
aggressor to miss,” General Arnold said. 
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ASF Officers Decorated 


In separate ceremonies held in the Pen- 
tagon Building and at Ft. Belvoir, Va., 
General Brehon Somervell, Commanding 
General, Army Service Forces, last week 
decorated a number of officers who distin- 
guished themselves in the performance of 
ASF duties. 

General Somervell himself was honored 
with an Oak Leaf Cluster to his Distin- 
guished Service Medal in a ceremony 12 
Oct. in the Pentagon Building. The pres- 
entation was by Secretary of War Patter- 
son before a distinguished gathering of 
virtually all the ranking officers on duty 
in the War Department, members of Con- 
gress, and civilian }@ders of the War De- 
partment. His citation stated: 

“His ability to manage the vast and com- 
plex organization, and to coordinate the tre- 
mendous variety of functions and responsi- 
bilities involved was matched by his determi- 
nation to allow nothing to interfere with the 
primary task of furnishing our fighting men 
with everything they needed in_ sufficient 
quantity and quality. Never had so vast an 
organization as the Army Service Forces been 
developed. There was no blueprint to follow, 
no time for experiment. General Somervell 
by his abundant energy, his executive talent, 
his selection of able subordinates, and his 
prompt and decisive action, inspired the mil- 
lion and more civilian and military personnel 
under his command to a superb effort, vital 
to the success of our armies. He was emi- 
nently suecessful in furnishing our Allies with 
the weapons they urgently needed for the 
common eause. He was relentless in his de- 
mand for perfection of performance, for the 
eliminating of waste motion and the waste 
of materials. He supplied the requirements 
of victory on time.” 

A special review was given to General 
Somervell by the troops at Ft. Belvoir, 
following which General Somervell made 
an address in which he declared that the 
mission of the Army Service Forces has 
been laborious and exacting. 

“We have had few parades and little 
pomp in Army Service Forces,” he said. 
“Our mission has been laborious and ex- 
acting. Our days have been long, our field 
of action has been obscured by the dust 
of a hundred battles for which we helped 
prepare. We’ve heard few cheers and seen 
little ticker tape—we’ve built the trium- 
phal arches for others to march through. 
But we have the satisfaction of remem- 
bering that eight million soldiers de- 
pended on us for all that they needed to 
live and fight and win and that we sup- 
plied not only the physical ingredients 
of their victory but some of the spiritual 
ones as well. We set a target for our ef- 
forts, a simple mission expressed in three 
plain words—enough, on time. We hit the 
target. We accomplished the mission.” 


Following is a list of those decorated, 
with excerpts from their citations: 


Oak Leaf Cluster to DSM 

Levin H. Campbell, jr., Lieutenant General, 
for: Service as Chief of Ordnance, from June 
1942 to August 1945. “He directed and coor- 
dinated the industrial production of ordnance 
equipment with a display of foresight and 
professional skill that insured the delivery 
of the highest quality equipment of advanced 
design.” 

Arthur H. Carter, Major General, for: Serv- 
ing successively in highly responsible posi- 
tions in the Purchase and Contract Branch, 
Office of the Under Secretary of War, as Di- 
rector of the Fiscal Division and as Fiscal 
Director, Headquarters, Army Service Forces, 
from October 1941 to September 1945. 
“Through expert supervision he expeditious- 
ly introduced necessary administrative inno- 
vations and adaptations to maintain the speed, 
stability and efficiency of operations requisite 
to the sound expansion of fiscal and financial 
activities to meet the needs of global war- 
fare.” 

Edmund B. Gregory, Lieutenant General, 
for: Service as The Quartermaster General 
and as The Acting Quartermaster General. 
“Contributed in the highest degree to the war 
effort from November 1942 to September 1945 
by directing and guiding the Quartermaster 
Corps in a supply mission of vast and unprec- 
edented magnitude.” 

Harry C. Ingles, Major General, for: Serv- 
ice as Chief Signal Officer from July 1943 to 
September 1945. “He furthered a vigorous 
program of procurement and research to in- 
sure that our enemies would not surpass us 
in the development of the most advanced sig- 
nal equipment.” 

Thomas H. Green, Brigadier General, (now 
Major General): As Deputy Judre Advocate 
General of the Army from October 1944 to 
September 1945. “He made an outstanding 
contribution to the war effort and the defeat 
of the enemy. His tremendous force and drive 
and his consummate skill and legal ability 








were major factors in expediting the multi- 
pie activities of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Office.” 

hugene Reybold, Lieutenant General, for: 
“Exceptionally meritorious and distinguished 
selVice in a position of greut respuusibility 
as the Chier of bMugineers of the Army from 
uctober ivti te September 1945.”” 

Stanley L. Scott, Major General, “performed 
exceptionally Meritorious service in a posi- 
tion OL great responsibility as Director or the 
#lanning Vivision, Utftice of the Commanding 
Generali, Army Service Forces, from April 
1u44-to July 1945, preparing logistical pians 
and policies for the supply support of the 
Army both overseas and in the United States.” 

Gien E, Edgerton, Major General, “per- 
fermed outstanding service in duties of great 
responsibility as Director, International Divi- 
sion, Headquarters Army Service Forces, from 
May 1944 to April 1945, and as Deputy VDirec- 
tor of Materiel, Headquarters Army Service 
Forces, from April 1945 to August 1945, dis- 
playing exceptional ability as a leader, out- 
standing executive talents, and consummate 
tact and diplomacy.” 

Theodore M., Osborne, Brigadier General, 
for: “Exceptionally meritorious service in a 
position of great responsibility as Director of 
the Requirements and Stock Control Divi- 
sion, Headquarters, Army Service Forces, 
from November 1944 to August 1945.” 


Distinguished Service Medal 


Levin H. Campbell, jr., Lieutenant General 
(then Major General), for: “Exceptionally 
meritorious and distinguished service in the 
performance of duties of great responsibility 
as Assistant Chief of the Industrial Service 
Facilities and Production Divisions in the Of- 
tice of the Chief of Ordnance, during the 
period 15 July 1940 to 31 May 1942.” 

Richard Donovan, Major General, for: “Dis- 
tinguished services from November 1940 to 
June 1945 as Commanding General, Eighth 
Corps Area, and subsequently Commanding 
General, Eighth Service Command.” 

Edmund 8B. Gregory, Lieutenant General 
(then Major General), for: “Exceptionally 
meritorious and distinguished service in a po- 
sition of great responsibility, in planning and 
managing the supply of the great overseas 
landing force on the North African coast in 
November 1942.” 

David N. Hauseman, Brig. General, (also 
Legion of Merit): “Displayed exceptionally 
méritorious conduct in the performance of 
outstanding services as Director of the Read- 
justmeut Division, Headquarters Army Serv- 
ice Forces, from November 1943 to August 
1945.” 

Joseph W. Byron, Major General, for: Serv- 
ice as Chief of the Army Exchange Service 
and Director of the Special Services Division, 
Army Service Forces, from July 1942 to Aug. 
1945. “‘He displayed outstanding initiative and 
resourcefulness in providing supplies for the 
recreation and entertainment of the American 
soldier.” 

Joseph N. Dalton, Major General, Director 
of Personnel, Army Service Forces, from July 
1942 to October 1945. ‘“‘He directed all person- 
nel activities of Army Service Forces and su- 
pervised a variety of other programs Army- 
wide in scope.” 

Charles P. Gross, Major General, for “Ex- 
ceptionally meritorious service to the govern- 
ment in a position of great responsibility. As 
Chief of Transportation from March 1942 to 
September 1945 he was charged with the di- 
rection, supervision and coordination of all 
water and ground transportation functions 
for the War Department.” 

Norman T. Kirk, Major General, for: “Out- 
standing leadership from June 1943 to Sep- 
tember 1945 in directing the largest Medical 
Department in the history of the United 
States Army. By careful planning, efficient ad- 
ministration and dynamic example he made 
possible extraordinary care for sick and 
wounded American soldiers—care which has 
never been equalled in any war.” 

LeRoy Lutes, Lieutenant General, for: 
“While serving as Director of Operations and 
Director of Plans and Operations from March 
1942 to April 1945 and as Chief of Staff and 
Deputy to the Commanding General, Army 
Service Forces, from April to October 1945, 
he displayed outstanding foresight and astute 
judgment in long-range planning and in the 
direction of current operations for overseas 
supply and Zone of Interior activities.” 

William N. Porter, Major General, for: “As 
Chief of the Chemical Warfare Service from 
May 1941 to May 1945 and as Acting Chief, 
Chemical Warfare Service, until September 
1945, he distinguished himself by discharg- 
ing with exceptional merit his highly respon- 
sible duties. Demonstrating great administra- 
tive skill, he marshalled the knowledge of out- 
standing research scientists and organized fa- 
cilities, integrated American and Allied ef- 
forts, and pioneered work leading to impor- 
tant technical achievements in uncharted 
fields of warfare.” 

Karl Detzer, Colonel, “distinguished him- 
self in a position of great responsibility as 
Special Assistant to the Commanding General, 
Army Service Forces, from March, 1942, to 
Sentember 1945.” 

Clinton Tyler Wood, Colonel, “performed 
exceptionally meritorious service in a posi- 
tion of great responsibility as Director of In- 
dustrial Denobilization, Office of the Director 
of Materiel, Headquarters Army Service 





Forces, from September 1944 to September 
1945.” 

Frederick H. Osborn, Major General, for: 
“Exceptionally meritorious service as Direc- 
tor of the Information and Education Divi- 
sion, Army Service Forces, and the organiza- 
tions which accomplished its functions under 
varying designations, from September 1941 
to September 1945.” 

Clinton F. Robinson, Major General, for: 
“Exceptionally meritorious and distinguished 
service in duties of great responsibility as 
Director of the Control Division, Army Serv- 
ice Forces, from March, 1942, to February, 
1445, and from April to September, 1945.” 

Joseph F. Battley, Brigadier General, for: 
“Exceptionally meritorious service as Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Service Commands from 
January, 1944, to June, 1945.” 

Don G. Shingler, Brigadier General, for: 
“Exceptionally meritorious service in duties 
of great responsibility as Acting Director and 
Director, International Division, Headquar- 
ters Army Service Forces, from November 
1944 to August 1945.” 

Maurice Hirsch, Colonel, for: “Conspicuous 
service in positions of great “responsibility 
from June 1944 to September 1945, as Chair- 
man of the War Contracts Price Adjustment 
Board, Chairman of the Joint Price Adjust- 
ment Board, Chairman of the War Depart- 
ment Price Adjustment Board, and Direc- 
tor of the Renegotiation Division, Headquar- 
ters Army Service Forces.” 

Curtis G. Pratt, Colonel. “He was called 
upon by the Under Secretary of War and the 
Commanding General, Army Service Forces, 
to perform many varied and difficult assign- 
ments in which his successful handling made 


possible the continuous flow of urgently 
needed war materials.” 
James M. Roamer, Colonel, for: “Excep- 


tionally meritorious service as Director, from 
March 1942 to September 1945, successively 
of the Security Services Office, the Security 
and Intelligence Division, and the Intelli 
gence Division, Army Service Forces.” 

Edward F. Witsell, Major General, for: 
“Service in various important assignments in 
the Adjutant General’s Office from May 1942 
te September 1945. As Chief and later Director 
of the Control Division, he reorganized the 
Office of the Adjutant General.” 

Legion of Merit 

Charles P. Gross, Major General, for: “Ex- 
ceptionally meritorious and distinguished 
service as Chief of the Transportation Branch, 
Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, dur- 
ing the period Apri] 1941 to March 1942.” 

LeRoy Lutes, Lieutenant General (then 
Brig. Gen.), for: “Exceptionally meritorious 
and distinguished service while in a position 
of great responsibility as Executive Officer 
of the Supply Division of the General Staff 
from 7 January 1942 to 8 March 1942.” 

David N. Hauseman, Brigadier General, 
“displayed exceptionally meritorious conduct 
in the performance of outstanding services 
as Deputy Chief, and later Chief of the Phila- 
delphia Ordnance District from December 1941 
to December 1943.” 

Hugh C. Minton, Brigadier General, “Direc- 
tor, Production Division, Office of the Direc- 
tor of Materiel, Army Service Forces, from 
November 1942 to September 1945, was emi- 
nently successful in assuring production of 
the enormous materiel requirements of the 
Army Service Forces.” 

Oliver Allen Gottschalk, Colonel, “performed 
outstanding services as Executive to the 
Chairman of the Army Service Forces Proce- 
dures Committee and as Deputy Director of 
the Control Division, Army Service Forces, 
from December 1942 to September 1945.” 

Edward Martin, jr., Lieutenant Colonel, “as 
Aide-de-Camp to the Commanding General, 
Army Service Forces, from April 1943 to Oc- 
tober 1945, accomplished his assignment in 
an exceptionally outstanding manner.” 

Byron Q. Van Cott, Lieutenant Colonel, “as 
pilot for the Commanding General, Army 
Service Forces, from 1 March 1943 to 25 Sep- 
tember 1945, displayed exceptional profes- 
sional skill in the execution of his assign- 
ment.” 

Clinton F. Robinson, Major General (then 
Col.), for: “Exceptionally meritorious con- 
duct in the performance of outstanding serv- 
ices as Assistant to the Chief of the Con- 
struction Division, Office of the Quartermas- 
ter General, from December 1940 to Decem- 
ber 1941.” 

Morris K. Barroll, jr.. Colonel, “As Direc- 
tor, Maintenance Division, Army Service 
Forces, from January to August 1945, he dis- 
tinguished himself by exceptionally merito- 
rious conduct in the performance of outstand- 
ing service to the government.” 

John D. Millett, Lieutenant Colonel, for: 
“Performance of his duties as Chief Historian 
of the Army Service Forces from 5 July 1942 
to 1 Sentember 1945, in a very outstanding 
manner.” 


Lt. Gen. Lear Re-Retires 

Lt. Gen. Ben Lear, who returned to this 
country last July from the European The- 
ater of Operations where he served six 
months as Deputy Commander, VU. §S. 
Army Forces was returned to the retired 
list 12 Oct. for reason of physical disa- 
bility. 

General Lear was retired for age 31 











May, 1943, and retained on active duty, 
His present retirement is in the rank of 
lieutenant general. Prior to his overseas 
assignment General Lear served as comp. 
manding general of the Army Ground 
Forces. He first attained the temporary 
rank of lieutenant general in 1940 by yir. 
tue of his command of the Second Army, 


Navy Seeks Authority to Confer 


Masters and Doctors Degrees 
The Navy Department this week asked 
Congress to give it authority to confer 
Masters and Doctors degrees upon officers 
who complete certain courses at the Post. 
graduate School at Annapolis, Md. 

In a letter to Congress, Acting Secre. 
tary Gates said that the Department 
would like to give such degrees to officers 
completing special courses in engineering 
and related fields. 

“It is believed,” he said, “that such 
recognition and improved prestige will 
produce beneficial results, will improve 
the reputation of the Postgraduate 
School, and assist in promoting its mis- 
sion.” 

The text of Mr. Gates letter follows: 

“The Navy Department considers it impor. 
tant in the interests of the Navy and grad- 
vates of its Postgraduate School at Annap- 
olis, that the school be formally recognized by 
appropriate professional engineering groups 
as an institution of higher learning, with the 
authority to confer masters and doctors de 
grees upon its graduates. 

“A considerable number of officers hav 
received their preliminary postgraduate in 
struction at the Postgraduate School, and 
then have completed, with credit, the course 
at civilian institutions and have been awarded 
masters or doctors degrees. Civilian institu- 
tions, in taking this action, have fully ae- 
cepted the work completed at the Postgrad- 
uate School, and by so doing have acknowl- 
edged the high educational standards main- 
tained at the school, but have never formally 
recognized it. No similar formal recognition, 
therefore, has been accorded officers who have 
completed their entire postgraduate work at 
the Postgraduate School. It is fully appreci- 
ated that the award of the appropriate degree 
has no particular significance insofar as the 
professional status of a naval officer is con- 
eerned, but it does confer certain distine- 
tiens upon the recipient whenever he has 
occasion to associate professionally with 
civilians. 

“An institution of learning which is na 
tionally recognized and accredited by author 
itative professional groups gains a degree of 
national prestige which is significant. It is be- 
lieved that such recognition and improved 
prestige will produce beneficial results, will 
improve the reputation of the Postgraduate 
School and assist in promoting its mission 
ramely, ‘to conduct and direct the training 
of the commissioned officers by advanced ed 
ucation in order to meet the requirements of 
the naval service.’ 

“In granting degrees it is not proposed te 
include those officers completing a postgrad: 
vate course based purely on the professional 
requirements of the Naval service such as the 
General Line or the Applied Communications 
courses. For those officers a certificate stating 
that they have successfully completed theit 
course is considered adequate. Examples 0 
degrees which are considered applicable are 
Master of Science or Doctor of Science based 
on work in Radio Engineering, Steam Eng! 
neering, Electrical Engineering, Diesel Engi: 
neering, Meteorological Engineering, Nav! 
Architecture, Metallurgy and other subjetts 
as they become pertinent and desirable. Th 
proposed legislation would not authorize co” 
ferring of degrees on officers who graduate! 
prior to accreditation of the school.” 


75th Inf. Div. Association 

Chalons, France—To perpetuate war 
time comradeships and their undefeated 
fighting snirit of World War IT, 75th Dt 
vision soldiers have organized a Divisio 
Association here. : 

The Association plans to call reunion 
and conventions, publish a newsletter for 
its members, and provide a hometown It 
cator enabling veterans to contact Wa 
time acquaintances and friends. Forme 
75th men who are interested are 
quested to write: 75th Division Veteral 
Association, APO 451, New York City. 

S. Sgt. Alfred E. Gluckstal, 289th Int. 
was elected president. Other officers * 
clude : 

Vice-President, T4 Warren F. Ide, 90th 
Inf.; Secretary, 1st Lt. Milton A. Willmem 
290th Inf.; Treasurer, 1st Sgt. 
Kilgus, 289th Inf. Elected to the execvti? 
committee were Brig. Gen. Geral . 
Mickle, 75th Division Commander; 2nd - 
Robert H. Justice, 291st Inf; ist Lt. Da” 
R. Coggins, Div. Hq.; M.Sgt. Harold - 
Kefover, of 898th FA Bn.; and Pfe. Ralp 
Dudrow, jr., Div. Hq. 








BUY MORE VICTORY BONDS 
AND KEEP THEM! 
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